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THE CONFESSION OF FAITH AS REVISED 

IN 1903. 

By Benjamin B. Wabfmld, D, D., LL. D., 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

That a revision of its Confession of Faith, on which it had 
been engaged for some years, was completed in 1903 by the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, is, of course, a 
matter of universal knowledge. The exact nature of this revision 
does not seem, however, to be so universally understood. Atten- 
tion has been vigorously directed to it again during the last few 
months by the part it has been made to play in the negotiations 
for union between the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church; but it 
cannot be said that the public has been much enlightened by 
these negotiations. Some of the representations which have been 
made concerning the "Bevised Confession" in the course of 
recent discussion have been, indeed, in the highest degree aston- 
ishing, not to say gravely misleading. The public mind appears 
in danger of being thrown into confusion about a matter simple 
enough in itself; and may acquire misapprehensions which, 
if permitted to take root, may prove hard subsequently to 
eradicate. It seems eminently desirable, therefore, that pre- 
cisely what was effected by this revision should be exhibited in. 
a plain and straightforward manner, from which even he who 
runs may gather enough to preserve himself from at least 
further misunderstanding. 

We have said "what was effected," not "what was under- 
taken." This is not because we suppose these two questions 
would be answered very differently, but because we wish to 
confine ourselves for the moment to the matter of immediate 
practical importance We do not purpose at present to traee 
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out a piece of interesting history, instructive as that would be; 
but merely to exhibit the present condition of things — which is, 
after all, the matter of immediate concern. And we have used 
the word "exhibit," rather than "explain," because our purpose 
is not so much to set forth our own views of the "Bevision 
of 1903," as to bring the Revised Confession itself as clearly 
as possible before the reader's mind, that he may see for himself 
what its revision has effected. Of course we are not disclaiming 
the office of interpreter. It is rather this office that we would 
fain assume, and that in its purity; for it is precisely the func- 
tion of the interpreter to exhibit the meaning of his text in its 
integrity. We are simply renouncing for the moment every 
other duty but that of interpretation; and, leaving history and 
criticism alike to one side, confining ourselves to the establish- 
ment of the actual sense of the Bevised Confession as it lies 
before us. 

Scientific procedure in ascertaining the character of the 
Bevised Confession coincides perfectly with the common-sense 
procedure of simply taking the Bevised Confession up and read- 
ing it through consecutively, drawing out all its teaching in an 
orderly manner, and estimating it in its own light as a whole. 
The Bevised Confession has just as much right to demand that 
it be read as a consecutive and consistent whole — part explana- 
tory of part and the whole the resultant of all its parts — as has 
any other document. To it, as a constitutional paper in a given 
church, it is entirely immaterial whence its several parts have 
been derived, or in what debates they may have been beaten out. 
As they stand in the document, they form parts of its whole, 
affecting all the other parts and affected by them; and they 
must be dealt with accordingly. It follows, of course, that the 
meaning of no single clause of the Bevised Confession can be 
determined in isolation, and that no one of its doctrines can be 
properly defined save as drawn out, in balanced form, from 
the entire document. And it is obvious that this applies just 
as truly to passages newly inserted into the Confession as to 
portions which have been constituent parts of it from the be- 
ginning. 

The readers whom we are at present addressing may be 
thought to be sufficiently familiar with the undevised Con- 
fession, however, *o justify indulgence in a mode of procedure 
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which would not otherwise be without its dangers. Instead of 
drawing out the teaching of "The Confession as Bevised in 1903" 
as a whole, and then comparing this entire result with the teach- 
ing of the unrevised Confession, marking whatever differences 
emerge — which would be the scientific method of determining 
the difference between the two documents — we may permit our- 
selves here another method, less scientifically exact, no doubt, 
but more conducive to the comfort of the reader and sufficiently 
safe in the circumstances. We may begin rather with what has 
been called the "revision material/' and seek to asoertain what 
each item of it has brought to the Confession, and then after- 
wards inquire what the effect of the whole mass of it is upon 
the teaching of the Confession into which it has been inserted. 
This "revision material," from a purely formal point of view, 
parts into three classes: some of it makes alterations in the 
text of the Confession; some of it makes additions to the text 
of the Confession; some of it makes explanations of the text of 
the Confession. This purely formal division of it, naturally, 
carries us but a very little way into our problem, which is to 
determine the material effect of its insertion into the Confession. 
It will supply, nevertheless, a clear and useful order of treat- 
ment for the several portions of the material. Accordingly we 
shall take up these three portions in the order of their formal 
importance — first the material which merely explains the text; 
next that which adds to the text; and finally that which alters 
the text, substituting itself for greater or lesser portions of it. 
To the first of these classes belongs the "Declaratory State- 
ment"; to the second, the two new chapters, entitled "Of the 
Holy Spirit" and "Of the Love of God, and Missions," together 
with which we may class, perhaps (materially if not formally), 
the final clause of the '"Declaratory Statement"; to the last, 
the alterations which have been made in three sections of the 
Confession— XVI. vii, XXII. iii., XXV. vii. This is the whole 
mass of the "Derision material." 

The "Declaratory Statement/' 
The "Declaratory Statement," then, is not a "revision" of 
the text of the Confession, nor an "addition" to the text of the 
Confession ; it is only an "explanation" of the text of the Con- 
fession. The text itself it leaves intact; and it not only leaves 
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the text intact, it reaffirms that text. What it sets itself to do, 
in fact, is to protect this text from false inferences and to 
strengthen it by explication. That this is the real state of the 
case will be apparent if we give attention to the terms of the 
Preamble by which the "Declaratory Statement" is introduced. 
This Preamble i& as follows: 

"While the ordination vow of ministers, ruling elders, and deacons, 
as set forth in the Form of Government, requires the reception and 
adoption of the Confession of Faith only as containing the System of 
Doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures, nevertheless, seeing that the 
desire has been formally expressed for a disavowal by the Church of 
certain inferences drawn from statements in the Confession of Faith, 
and also for a declaration of certain aspects of revealed truth which 
appear at the present time to call for more explicit statement, therefore 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America does authori- 
tatively declare as follows." 

It will be observed that the Preamble confines the "Declara- 
tory Statement" to two things: (1) "a disavowal of certain 
inferences drawn from statements in the Confession of Faith"; 
and (2) "a declaration of certain aspects of revealed truth which 
appear at the present time to call for more explicit statement." 
All the "Declaratory Statement" does is ranged under these two 
categories. Now, the disavowal specifically of "certain in- 

ferences drawn from statements in the Confession" imports the 
retention of these statements. It is not the "statements" that are 
disavowed, but "certain inferences drawn from them." The dis- 
avowal of inferences i* a protective measure designed to defend 
the statements themselves; and to defend statements is the pre- 
cise contrary of disavowal of them. The "statements in the Con- 
fession of Faith," with which this "Declaratory Statement" deals, 
are, therefore, so far from being repudiated, that they are re- 
affirmed by it. Again, to epeak of making a "more explicit 
statement" of "certain aspects of revealed truth," is to say that 
what already stands stated is "truth," and specifically "revealed 
truth"; and to imply that even the aspects of this revealed truth 
which it is now proposed to emphasize are already present in the 
existing statements implicitly at least, if not only somewhat less 
explicitly than it now seems desirable to state them. The fuller 
fxplication of certain aspects of statements is the very opposite 
of disavowal of these statements : it is, again, their reaffirmation. 
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It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the "Declaratory State- 
ment" is as far as possible from antagonizing the passages of 
the Confession with which it deals. It does not even propose 
to state truths not already discoverable, in one way or another, 
in those passages; much less to state truths in any way con- 
tradictory to or inconsistent with anything found in those pas- 
sages. What it proposes is summed up absolutely in these two 
things: to protect more carefully the Confessional statements 
against "certain inferences" sometimes drawn from them to 
their disadvantage; and to develop more fully in certain direc- 
tions the truths contained in the Confessional statements. The 
passages with which the "Declaratory Statement" deals, now, 
are specifically the Third Chapter, Of Gotfs Eternal Decree, 
and the Third Section of the Tenth Chapter, which sets forth 
the method of the salvation of infants, dying such. The "De- 
claratory Statement," therefore, reaffirms the Confessional doc- 
trines of the Decree of God, and of the method of the Salvation 
of Infants, dying such; and undertakes to guard these doctrines 
from false inferences, affirmed to be sometimes drawn from 
them, and to explicate them in some of their aspects supposed 
to be less fully stated in the Confession than seems now desirable. 
Let us see how it does these things. 

The Declaration as to the Decree of God. 

The first section of the "Declaratory Statement" has refer- 
ence to the Third Chapter of the Confession, and to the doctrine 
of God's Eternal Decree therein taught. Its end, according to 
the Preamble, is to guard this doctrine from certain false infer- 
ences, sometimes drawn from it a& stated in the Confession, and 
to explicate it more fully than is done in the Confession in 
certain of its aspects. It runs as follows : 

"The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America does 
authoritatively declare as follows: 

"First. With reference to Chapter HI. of the Confession of Faith: 
that concerning those who are saved in Christ, the doctrine of God's 
eternal decree is held in harmony with the doctrine of his love to all 
mankind, his gift of his Son to be the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world, and his readiness to bestow his saving grace on all who 
seek it. That concerning those who perish, the doctrine of God's eternal 
decree is held in harmony with the doctrine that God desires not the 
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death of any sinner, but has provided in Christ a salvation sufficient 
for all, adapted to all, and freely offered in the Gospel to all; that men 
are fully responsible for their treatment of God's gracious offer; that 
his decree hinders no man from accepting that offer; and that no man 
is condemned except on the ground of his sin." 

We observe that this declaration begins by very strongly em- 
phasizing the reaffirmation of the clpctrine of the Decree, which 
is already implied in the Preamble. "With reference to Chapter 
III. of the Confession of Faith," it declares that "the doctrine 
of God's eternal decree" therein taught — both "concerning those 
who are saved in Christ" and "concerning those who perish" — 
"is held." This doctrine it declares, we observe, "w held." It 
is not repudiated; it is not modified; it is not qualified; it is 
not in any way weakened or diluted; it simply "is held." Be- 
affirmation could not be more explicit. 

The purpose of the Declaration is not exhausted, however, 
by this reaffirmation. Not only is the doctrine of the Decree 
as defined in the Third Chapter of the Confession "held," but 
certain other doctrines, which are now enumerated, are held too; 
and the purpose of this Declaration is to assert the harmony 
of this one doctrine that is "held" with these other doctrines 
that are held along with it. The assertion is not, be it observed, 
that these doctrines, here enumerated, are held in despite of the 
doctrine of the Decree as set forth in the Third Chapter of the 
Confession, as some seem strangely to suppose. It is not even 
that the doctrine of the Decree as set forth in the Third Chapter 
of the Confession is held in despite of these other doctrines here 
enumerated, which are nevertheless recognized as also true. 
Much less is it that the doctrine of the Decree as set forth in 
the Third Chapter of the Confession is held so far only as it 
is — or may be thought by Tom, Dick or Harry to be — in har- 
mony with these other doctrines now enumerated, though there 
seems to be an inclination in some quarters to attempt to impose 
such a sense on it. The assertion is not that the doctrine of the 
Decree as set forth in the Third Chapter is out of harmony 
with the doctrines here enumerated, and therefore cannot be 
held, at least in its integrity, along with them, but must be 
modified to make room for them, if not wholly set aside that 
they may be held in its stead. On the contrary, the explicit 
assertion is that the doctrine of the Decree, as set forth in the 
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Third Chapter of the Confession of Faith, both can be and 
actually is "held" by the signatories of the Confession, in har- 
mony with these other doctrines, and therefore needs no modi- 
fication in order to make room for them. In one word, what 
we have here is the most emphatic assertion possible of the 
harmony of the doctrine of the Decree as set forth in the Third 
Chapter of the Confession of Faith with the doctrines here enu- 
merated. The edge of the implied polemic is directed not 
against the Third Chapter of the Confession, or the doctrine 
there stated, but against all and every who suppose that the 
doctrine of God's Eternal Decree there stated is not, and cannot 
be, held in harmony with the doctrines here enumerated; or 
needs any modification whatever in order that the doctrines 
here enumerated may be held, or may oome to their rights. 

Now, what are the doctrines of which it is here declared 
that they are in harmony with the doctrine of the Decree as set 
forth in the Third Chapter of the Confession, and may usefully 
be published now to refute false inferences drawn from that 
doctrine, or to bring out more clearly some of its implications? 
They are enumerated in two sets. The one set is to protect from 
false inferences, and to bring out the implications of, the doc- 
trine of the Decree in its relation to the saved: the other in its 
relation to the lost In the first interest the following proposi- 
tions are enumerated: (1) that God loves all mankind; (2) that 
he has* given his Son to be the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world; (3) that he is ready to bestow his saving grace 
on all who seek it. In the second interest, it is declared: (4) 
that God desires not the death of any sinner; (5) that he has 
provided in Christ a salvation sufficient for all, adapted to all, 
and freely offered in the gospel to all; (6) that men are fully 
responsible for their treatment of God's gracious offer; (7) that 
his decree hinders no man from accepting that offer; (8) that 
no man is condemned except on the ground of his sin. 

Here are eight doctrinal propositions, all of which are de- 
clared to be in harmony with the doctrine of the Decree as set 
forth in the Third Chapter of the Confession, and to be held by 
the signatories of the Confession in conjunction with that doc- 
trine; enumerated here either to repudiate false inferences 
drawn from that doctrine as set forth in the Confession or to 
explicate more fully aspects of truth less fully brought to ex- 
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pression in the Confessional statement than may be now thought 
desirable. Obviously there is a polemic edge to the enumera- 
tion. Against whom is it turned? Of course, against those who 
deny that the doctrines here enumerated are harmonious with 
the Doctrine of the Decree as set forth in the Third Chapter 
of the Confession. And that is to say, against Arminian ob- 
jectors to the Doctrine of the Decree as set forth in the Third 
Chapter of the Confession — the very essence of whose objections 
to that doctrine has ever been that it is inconsistent with the 
doctrinal propositions here enumerated, and is not and cannot be 
held in harmony with them. The first section of the "Declara- 
tory Statement" appears, then, to be nothing other than a sharp 
repudiation of the ordinary Arminian assault on the doctrine 
of the Decree, as set forth in the Third Chapter of the Con- 
fession, and puts in a brief, assertory form the common Cal- 
vinistic response to this assault 

This will appear in the plainest light when we go on to 
observe, that as the assertion of the harmony of these proposi- 
tions with the doctrine of the Decree is a commonplace of 
Calvinistic polemics, so every item of doctrine affirmed in these 
propositions is a commonplace of Calvinistic divinity. It cannot 
be necessary to pause to justify this remark to even the most 
inattentive reader of Calvinistic literature. It will suffice if we 
simply illustrate the matter by a series of cursory quotations 
from recognized Calvinistic divines, in which each of the eight 
propositions will be found to be clearly asserted in turn. We 
throw these quotations into small type to enable the reader who 
is familiar with Calvinistic thought oommodiously to pass them 
over unread. 

1. "The Heavenly Father loves the human race, and would not have 
them perish." — Calvin, on John Hi. 16. 

"The Scriptures represent the redemption by Christ as ... the 
fruit of God's love to mankind." — Edwards, II. 462. 

"The Scriptures plainly teach that God exercises a love of benevo- 
lence towards all men." — Girardeau, Calvinism and Evangelical Armin- 
ianism Compared, p. 275. 

2. "The Scriptures plainly teach that God so loved the whole world 
that he gave his only begotten Son to make expiation for the sins of 
the whole world."— Shedd Presbyterian and Reformed Review, I. 10. 

"Augustinians do not deny that Christ died for all men. ... He 
died for all that ... he might lay the foundation for the offer of 
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pardon and reconciliation with God on condition of faith and repent- 
ance. . . . This is what is meant when it is said, or implied, in 
Scripture that Christ gave himself as a propitiation, not for our sins 
only, but for the sins of the whole world." — C. Hodge, II. 561. 

3. "Now, like as God is ready to bestow these benefits on all and 
every one, and that for Christ's sake, in case they believe; so Christ hath 
merited pardon of sinne and salvation for all and every one, in case 
they believe." — Twisse, Riches, do., p. 109. 

"An all-sufficient Saviour has been held up before him, abundantly 
able to save all that were ever invited to come; a door of access has been 
opened to the throne of grace, so that he might have gone with boldness 
and sought for the mercy which he needed with the certain prospect of 
obtaining it."— Thomwell, II. 176. 

4. "God delights in the conversion and eternal life of the sinner 
rather than in his perdition, because this is a thing . . . congruous 
with his own infinitely compassionate nature." — Turrettin, IV. zvii. 83. 

"According to the Scriptures communicating good to the creatures is 
what . . . God . . . delights in simply and ultimately. . . . 
Ezek. xviii. 32. . . . Ezek. zzxiii. 11."— Edwards, II. 242. 

"The natural spontaneous desire of God towards all men . . . 
expressed in Ezek. xxxiii. 11, xviii. 32 . . . springs from the com- 
passionate love of the Creator towards the soul f the creature." — 
Bhedd, I. 452. 

5. "Augustinianism teaches that a plan of salvation adapted to all 
men and adequate for the salvation of all is freely offered to the accept- 
ance of all."— 0. Hodge, II. 644. 

"In the general offers of the Gospel, God exhibits a salvation sufficient 
for and exactly adapted to all, and sincerely offered to every one without 
exception." — A. A. Hodge, Outlines, 229. 

"We hold it perfectly consistent with this truth, that the expiation 
of Christ for sin — expiation of infinite value and universal fitness — 
should be held forth to the whole world."— Dabney, 533. 

6. "The Doctrine delivered in the Gospell is such, and so confirmed, 
as may justly make them inexcusable that doe not believe. ... If 
a man had a will to obey and believe but he could not, in such a case 
it were unreasonable he should be punished. But in the case of dis- 
obedience unto God we speak of, all the fault is in the will, voluntarily 
and wilfully."— Twisse, Riches, do., 169, 170. 

"The Gospel offer, combined with the positive command of God, 
renders the duty of believing imperative upon all, and therefore leaves 
every unbeliever utterly without excuse in the sight of God. . . . The 
apostle was clearly of the opinion that the absolute and sovereign pre- 
destination of God did not take away responsibility from man or remove 
the guilt of his transgressions." — Thormcell, II. 176, 181. 

"Nothing but a sinful unwillingness can prevent any one who hears 
the Gospel from receiving and enjoying it." — A. A. Hodge, Outlines, 229. 
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7. "God commanding all to [who?] heare the Gospell to believe, doth 
not hinder them from believing, when they are willing to believe." — 
Tunsae, Riches, do., 172. 

"God makes no man an unbeliever. He commands and urges it upon 
all to believe, and debars none from the throne of grace." — Thornwell, 
II. 175. 

"God, instead of hindering the sinner, is helping him." — Shedd, 
I. 454; Cf. Presbyterian and Reformed Review, I. 18. 

"The decree of election puts no barrier before men preventing them 
from accepting the Gospel offer." — A. A. Hodge, Outlines, 229. 

"His decree prevents no man from coming." — Girardeau, as cited, 369. 

8. "For indeed, not any of our Divines was, I think, ever known to 
maintain that God did intend to damne any man but for sinne." — 
TtD%88e, Riches, do., 186. (See also pp. 8, 14, 34, 44, 46, 106, etc.) 

"God ordains none to wrath or punishment except on account of 
their sin." — Girardeau, as cited, p. 188 ; cf. pp. 186, 227. 

"Everywhere it is sin which excludes from his favor, and sin alone." 
— Ddbney, 240. 

The insertion of this section of the "Declaratory Statement" 
into the Confession, has, therefore, as its entire effect the 
reaffirmation of the doctrine of the Decree ae expounded in the 
Third Chapter, together with the repudiation of certain well- 
known false inferences drawn from it by Arminian objectors; 
and the explicit assertion of its harmony with a series of pre- 
cious truths with which these objectors have been accustomed 
to assert it to be inconsistent, but its consistency with which 
Calvinists have always strenuously asserted and solidly argued. 

The Declaration as to Infant Salvation. 

The second section of the "Declaratory Statement" has refer- 
ence to the Third Section of the Tenth Chapter of the Con- 
fession, and to the explanation there given of how children dying 
in infancy are saved. Its end, in accordance with the Preamble, 
is either to protect this explanation from false inferences, or 
to explicate truths implied in it, or both. It runs as follows: 

"The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America does 
authoritatively declare as follows: . . . 

"Second. With reference to Chapter X., Section 3, of the Confession 
of Faith, that it is not to be regarded as teaching that any who die in 
infancy are lost. We believe that all dying in infancy are included in 
the election of grace, and are regenerated and saved by Christ through 
the Spirit, who works when and where and how he pleases." 
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The particular false inference which it has been most com- 
mon for adversaries to draw from the statement in the Con- 
fession in question is that according to it some infants dying in 
infancy are lost, or at least that some such infants may be lost 
The gist of the "Declaratory Statement" therefore, as we observe, 
is to repudiate this inference in precise terms. 

With this simple repudiation of a current injurious infer- 
ence the "Declaratory Statement" might very well have paused. 
The statement of the Confession of Faith that is dealt with has 
nothing to do with the question of how many of those that die 
in infancy are saved. It confines itself strictly to explaining 
in what manner infants dying such may be reached by Qod's 
saving mercy. To draw any inference whatever as to "how 
many" from this explanation of "how" is wholly illegitimate; 
and the "Declaratory Statement" might well have contented 
itself with saying so with crisp brevity. But it does not do 
this. After repelling the false inference that has been so fre- 
quently drawn from this statement of the Confession, it proceeds 
to enunciate a positive doctrine of the salvation of all that die 
in infancy. Possibly the framers of the "Declaratory State- 
ment," in doing this, understood themselves to be only explicat- 
ing an aspect of revealed truth already implicitly contained in 
the section of the Confession they were commenting upon. In 
that case, the assertion of this doctrine would have a legitimate 
place in a "Declaratory Statement" professing a function of 
explication as well as of protection with regard to the passages 
of the Confession with which it deals. Por ourselves, we must, 
however, confess inability to share the view of the implication 
of Chapter X. 3, which would be involved in this. To us the 
Confessional statement in question appears to confine itself 
strictly to the way in which dying infants are saved, without 
any implication whatever as to the number of them that are 
saved. We must look upon the enunciation of the doctrine of 
the salvation of all infants dying such, therefore, as, in a strict 
ordering, out of place in this "Declaratory Statement." 

But apart from this merely formal question of order, there 
is nothing that can be objected from the Confessional or the 
Calvinistic standpoint to the new doctrine that is here enun- 
ciated, or to the form in which it is stated. It is a doctrine to 
which the Calvinistic system (and, we may add, the Calvinistic 
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system alone) is logically altogether hospitable, and which has 
always been believed by some of the beet of Calvinists, and for 
the last hundred years by practically all Calvinists. It is pru- 
dently and soundly expressed in this statement of it; and is 
placed in its right relatione to the doctrines alike of birth-sin 
and birth-guilt, the sovereign election of Qod, and the purchase 
of redemption by Christ and its application by the Holy Spirit. 
Assuredly, therefore, there is nothing in this second section of 
the "Declaratory Statement" which in any way traverses any 
teaching or any statement of the Confession of Faith. On the 
contrary, it "too, in essence and form alike, is a defence of the 
doctrine and the statement of the Confession against a current 
Arminian assault. 

The Two New Chaptees. 

The formulation, in the closing words of the "Declaratory 
Statement," of a new doctrine — the doctrine of the salvation 
of all that die in infancy — may lead us by an easy transition 
to the formally new material which has been added to the Con- 
fession. This is included in two new chapters, which are num- 
bered XXXIV. and XXXV., and adjoined at the end of the 
Confession. They are entitled, respectively: "Of the Holy 
Spirit," and "Of the Love of God, and Missions." A brief Pre- 
amble introduces them, which runs as follows: 

"Whereas, It is desirable to express more fully the doctrine of the 
church concerning the Holy Spirit, Missions, and the Love of God for all 
men, the following Chapters are added to the Confession of Faith." 

According to this Preamble, it will be observed, the new 
chapters do not profess to offer a correction of anything already 
found in the Confession on the topics with which they deal, but 
merely an expansion of the doctrine already given expression in 
the Confession. To undertake to "express more fully the doctrine 
of the church," is to recognize that what already stands in the 
authoritative expression of the church's doctrine to which these 
chapters are to be added is true as far as it goes, and needs, not 
modification, but supplementing. That is to say, these chapters 
come before us as reaffirming the doctrinal statements of the 
Confession on the topics with which they deal, and proposing 
to extend them. 
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The Chapter "Of the Holy Spirit" 

The former of the two new chapters is entitled "Of the Holy 
Spirit," and is divided into four sections, which run as follows : 

"I. The Holy Spirit, the third person in the Trinity, proceeding from 
the Father and the Son, of the same substance and equal in power and 
glory, is, together with the Father and the Son, to be believed in, loved, 
obeyed, and worshipped throughout all ages. 

"II. He is the Lord and Giver of life, everywhere present in nature, 
and is the source of all good thoughts, pure desires, and holy counsels 
in men. By him the prophets were moved to speak the Word cf God, 
and all writers of the Holy Scriptures inspired to record infallibly the 
mind and will of God. The dispensation of the Gospel is especially 
committed to him. He prepares the way for it, accompanies it with his 
persuasive power, and urges its message upon the reason and conscience 
of men, so that they who reject its merciful offer are not only without 
excuse, but are also guilty of resisting the Holy Spirit. 

"III. The Holy Spirit, whom the Father is ever willing to give to all 
who ask him, is the only efficient agent in the application of redemption. 
He convicts men of sin, moves them to repentance, regenerates them 
by his grace, and persuades and enables them to embrace Jesus Christ 
by faith. He unites all believers to Christ, dwells in them as their 
Comforter and Sanctifier, gives to them the spirit of Adoption and 
Prayer, and performs all those gracious offices by which they are sanc- 
tified and sealed unto the day of redemption. 

"IV. By the indwelling of the Holy Spirit all believers being vitally 
united to Christ, who is the Head, are thus united one to another in 
the church, which is his body. He calls and anoints ministers for their 
holy office, qualifies all other officers in the church for their special 
work, and imparts various gifts and graces to its members. He gives 
efficacy to the Word, and to the ordinances of the Gospel. By him the 
church will be preserved, increased until it shall cover the earth, puri- 
fied, and at last made perfectly holy in the presence of God." 

It will be observed that the several sections of the chapter 
follow each other logically and develop the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit in an orderly sequence. The first sets forth the nature 
of the Holy Spirit in his relations to the Godhead and to the 
rational creation. The second sets forth his general activities — 
oosmical, ethical, inspirational, evangelical. The third ad- 
vances to his specifically soteriological activities and summarizes 
his work in the salvation of individuals. The last expounds his 
activities in the church, by virtue of which the church is con- 
stituted, edified, propagated and perfected. The doctrine set 
forth in these several sections is the common doctrine of the 
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Calvinistic churches, and may be found expounded at length 
in the body of divinity of any standard Calvinistic divine. The 
chapter is in effect, therefore, a compact summary of the ordi- 
nary Calvinistic doctrine of the Holy Spirit and his work. 

As this chapter essays to put into brief compass a complete 
doctrine "Of the Holy Spirit," it necessarily repeats many ele- 
ments of that doctrine which are already given expression in 
the Confession; and whenever the Confession has developed 
any items of this doctrine with fulness, the repetition of them 
in this chapter is much compressed. The first section of the 
chapter, for example, merely repeats what the Confession has 
already said in the following passages : 

"In the unity of the Godhead there are three persons, of one sub- 
stance, power and eternity, . . . the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding 
from the Father and the Son" (II. 3) . "Religious worship is to be given 
to God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost; and to him alone" (XXI. 2). 

The third section is merely a very compressed summary of 
what the Confession has set forth in minute detail and with 
exceedingly rich development in that great series of chapters 
on the Application of Redemption, which constitutes its heart 
(Chaps. X.-XVTII.). This nummary, certainly, evinces no 
great firmness or precision of touch. It fumbles a little alike 
with the conceptions it deals with and with the language in 
which it clothes them. But it is happily possible to tell the 
truth even with lisping tongue; and this section manages, even 
in its somewhat bungling way, to set forth, from the phenomenal 
or experiential point of sight, a very tolerable account of the 
progressive stages through which (in the Calvinistic view) a 
sinner passes as he is brought into the experience of salvation 
by the Holy Spirit, who is very properly described as "the only 
efficient agent in the application of redemption." 

The several sentences of the fourth section likewise very 
largely repeat statements which have already found expres- 
sion in the Confession. The following passages will illustrate 
this; they follow the order of the sentences in this section: 

"All saints that are united to Jesus Christ the head, by his Spirit 
and by faith, have fellowship with him, . . . and being united to 
one another in love, they have communion in each others' gifts and 
graces, and are obliged to the performance of such duties, public and 
private, as do conduce to their mutual good, both in the inward and 
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outward man" (XXVI. 1). "The catholic or universal church, which 
is invisible, consists of the whole number of the elect, that have been, 
are, or shall be gathered into one, under Christ the head thereof; and 
is the spouse, the body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all" 
(XXV. 1). "Unto this catholic visible church, Christ hath given the 
ministry, oracles, and ordinances of God, for the gathering and perfect- 
ing of the saints, . . . and doth by his presence and Spirit, according 
to his promise, make them effectual thereto" (XXV. 3). "The grace of 
faith ... is the work of the Spirit of Christ, . . . and is ordi- 
narily wrought by the ministry of the word: by which also, and by 
the administration of the sacraments, and prayer, it is increased and 
strengthened" (XIV. 1). 

A certain effect of novelty is given to the restatement of the 
important truths contained in this section, however, by their 
marshalling in an orderly development of the doctrine of "the 
Holy Spirit in the Church"; and this is increased by the ap- 
parent absence from the Confession of any clause embodying, 
at least with the clearness and emphasis given it here, the inspir- 
ing truth enunciated in the last sentence. On the whole, then, 
this section may fairly be accounted a contribution towards the 
augmentation of the Confession with new doctrine. The doc- 
trine of the work of the Holy Spirit in the church is stated 
in it comprehensively, end not without point. The doctrine 
of the church implicated is the common Reformed doctrine, and 
the statement here given homologates perfectly with the teaching 
of the Confession, whether in the main or in subsidiary points. 

It is, however, in the second section that the really new 
matter of this chapter is presented. The second sentence of even 
this section, to be sure — which, moreover, is out of its logical 
place — is only a repetition of doctrine already set forth with 
fulness and emphasis in the First Chapter of the Confession. 
But the rest of the section is entirely new to the Confession, 
and gives a comprehensive statement of a great and distinctively 
Calvinistic doctrine not hitherto incorporated in detailed state- 
ment into the Confession — the doctrine, to wit, as it is currently 
designated by the systematize]*, of "Common Grace." This 
important doctrine, first worked out by Calvin, passed from him 
into the systems of the Reformed divines in general, to be most 
richly developed in our own day by perhaps Dr. Charles Hodge x 

1 Of. Dabney, Syllabus, p. 577 : "Dr. Hodge expounds with peculiar 
force and fulness the solemn fact that there is a 'common grace 9 of the 
Holy Ghost (which is not 'common sufficient grace 9 )." 
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and two Dutch theologians who have won the admiration and 
loye of the whole Beformed world by their sturdy support of 
the Beformed theology in the untoward conditions of present- 
day Holland — Dr. Abraham Kuyper and Dr. Herman Bavinck. 

Of course this distinctively Beformed doctrine was not un- 
known to the f ramer8 of the Confession. It may be found more 
or less fully expounded in their private writings, and is always 
adverted to by them with a high sense of its value.* It is even 
incidentally alluded to in the text of the Confession itself. 1 
But the f ramers of the Confession consecrated to it no separate 
section of their work, and indeed nowhere give it even inci- 
dental development. The incorporation of a statement of this 
doctrine into this chapter is, therefore, a real extension of the 
Confession by a new doctrinal definition; and the doctrine thus 
inserted is certainly one of large importance, if not to the in- 
tegrity of the Calvinistic system or to its full statement for the 
practical ends of the religious life, yet certainly for its thorough 
elaboration and its complete development as a comprehensive 
world-view. 

The statement which is here given to this important Be- 
formed doctrine is, from the necessity of the case, succinct 
rather than elaborated, comprehensive rather than detailed. But 
it perfectly conforms to the teaching upon this topic of the best 
Beformed divines. The closeness of its conformity to the ordi- 
nary mode of stating the doctrine among accredited Beformed 
teachers may be fairly estimated by comparing this section with 
the exposition of the subject by, say, Dr. Shedd or Dr. Charles 
Hodge. Dr. Hodge, for example, says, among other things : 

"God is everywhere present with the minds of men, as the Spirit of 
truth and goodness, operating on them according to the laws of their 
own moral agency, inclining them to good and restraining them from 
evil. ... To the general influence of the Spirit (or to common 
grace) we owe all the decorum, order, refinement and virtue existing 
among men. . . . The Scriptures speak of God's reasoning with 
men; of his teaching them, and that inwardly, by his Spirit; of his 
guiding or leading them; and of his coming, reproving and persuading 
them. These modes of representation would seem to indicate 'a moral 
suasion/ an operation in accordance with the ordinary laws of mind, 
consisting in the presentation of truth and urging of motives. . . . 

* Of. e. g. Twisse, Riches, do., pp. 243, 253. 

• X. 4. "Some common operations of the Spirit." 
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These common influences of the Spirit are all capable o* being effectually 
resisted. . . . We should above all things dread lest we should 
grieve the Spirit or quench his influence/ 9 

The resemblance between such teaching and the statement given 
in the section of the new chapter before us is patent. 

The chapter "Of the Holy Spirit," then, besides reiterating 
the Confessional doctrines of the nature of the Holy Spirit and 
of his special activities, on the one hand, in the gift of the 
Scriptures, and, on the other, in the application of the redemp- 
tion of Christ to individual sinners, develops and extends the 
Confessional doctrine of the work of the Spirit in the church, 
and adds to the Confessional statements the definition of a 
new doctrine, "Common Grace." In this further development 
of the one doctrine and fresh formulation of the other, it pro- 
ceeds in full accord with both the spirit of the Reformed system 
and the very letter of the most accredited expounders of that 
system. 

The Chapter "Of the Love of God, and Missions' 9 
The latter of the two new chapters is entitled in the Revised 
Confession, "Of the Love of God, and Missions." This was not, 
however, its original title; and it is not perfectly appropriate 
to its contents. This chapter (like its fellow, in general) was 
borrowed by the Revision Committee which reported in 1902, 
and whose work, now incorporated into the Confession, con- 
stitutes the Revised Confession, from the work of a former 
revision committee, which reported in 1892, and whose work 
(including these two chapters) was at that time rejected by 
the church. The title given the chapter by its framers was, 
"Of the Gospel"; and the chapter remains, despite the change 
of its title, distinctly a chapter on "The Gospel," that is to say, 
to speak in more technical language, on "The External Call." 
Of course it speaks of the "Love of God," and of "Missions"; 
for the "Gospel" is the expression of the love of God, and in 
its proclamation creates what we know as "Missions." But the 
chapter is in no sense a development of the doctrine of the 
"Love of God," which is introduced only incidentally as the 
source and burden of the "Gospel"; nor is it a development of 
the doctrine of "Missions," which, in the technical sense of that 
word, comes before us only in the closing section. It is a de- 
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velopment of the doctrine of "the Gospel/' which it very properly 
represents as originating in and proclaiming the love of God, 
and as issuing in missions. Our present purpose is not criticism, 
but exposition; but so much criticism of the misfitting title 
which has been attached to the chapter seemed necessary to its 
exposition. It rune as f ollowe : 

"I. God, in infinite and perfect love, having provided in the covenant 
of grace, through the mediation and sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
a way of life and salvation, sufficient for and adapted to the whole lost 
race of man, doth freely offer this salvation to all men in the Gospel. 

"II. In the Gospel God declares his love for the world and his desire 
that all men should be saved, reveals fully and clearly the only way 
of salvation; promises eternal life to all who truly repent and believe 
in Christ; invites and commands all to embrace the offered mercy; and 
by his Spirit accompanying the Word, pleads with men to accept his 
gracious invitation. 

"III. It is the duty and privilege of every one who hears the Gospel 
immediately to accept its merciful provisions; and they who continue 
in impenitence and unbelief incur aggravated guilt and perish by their 
own fault. 

"IV. Since there is no other way of salvation than that revealed in 
the Gospel, and since in the divinely established and ordinary method 
of grace faith cometh by hearing the Word of God, Christ hath com- 
missioned his church to go into all the world and to make disciples f 
aU nations. All believers are, therefore, under obligation to sustain the 
ordinances of religion where they are already established, and to con- 
tribute by their prayers, gifts, and personal efforts, to the extension 
of the kingdom of Christ throughout the whole earth." 

It will he observed that the four sections of this chapter 
develop in logical sequence the doctrine of "The Gospel," or, 
in other words, "The External Call." In the first section the 
ground of the External Call or "the Gospel offer" is explained. 
In the second section, the contents of the External Call, or 
Gospel, are developed: thus, in effect, a definition of "the 
Gospel" is formulated. In the third section the effects of the 
External Call, or Gospel, are set forth. And in the last section 
the obligations growing out of the etate of the case thus outlined 
are explained. 

The doctrine thus developed is the ordinary doctrine of the 
"External Call" as expounded by the Eeformed divines. The 
several declarations of the clauses are, indeed, but the common- 
places of the Eeformed doctrine. It seems scarcely necessary to 
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illustrate in detail so obvious a fact One would need but to 
read over, say, Dr. Charles Hodge's section on "The External 
Call" to obtain not only a parallel to the general treatment, 
but parallel statements of the most express kind for each of 
the several clauses. The chief propositions announced, more- 
over, are so nearly the same with the propositions embodied in 
the first section of the "Declaratory Statement" that the quota- 
tions from standard Eeformed divines given to illustrate them * 
will serve nearly as good a purpose for the clauses here. 

It cannot be said, on the other hand, that these propositions 
merely repeat anything said, with full explication, in other 
parte of the Confession. No doubt the doctrine of the External 
Call underlies the whole of the Confession; and important 
elements of it are here and there clearly asserted, as, for exam- 
ple, in the Tenth Chapter, where its relation to the Internal 
Call is fully explicated. The whole of it, indeed, is crisply con- 
tained in such a declaration as that made in VII. 3, that God, 
in the covenant of grace, "freely offereth unto sinners life and 
salvation by Jesus Christ, requiring of them faith in him, that 
they may be saved." But the Confession was too busy develop- 
ing the contents of the Gospel to stay to expand into all its 
details the doctrine of "the Gospel" itself; it was too much ab- 
sorbed with the inward call of the Holy Spirit and its great 
sequences of salvation, to care to do more than explicitly to 
recognize and indicate in outline the external call of the Word. 
It must be allowed, therefore, that this chapter, with its detailed 
explanation of the External Call, does make a substantial addi- 
tion to the doctrinal definitions of the Confession. It incorpo- 
rates into the Confession a rather full exposition of the doctrine 
of the External Call, sufficiently clear, calmly stated and thor- 
oughly sound. It is a pity that its significance is somewhat 
obscured to the careless reader by the unmeaning title that has 
been attached to it; and that its bearing on the general doctrinal 
exposition of the Confession is somewhat concealed by the 
illogical position given it at the end of the document. But 
what it brings in itself ia just a sound bit of Calvinistic theology, 
which perfectly homologates with the total contents of the Con- 
fession. 

1 See above, pp. 10-12. 
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The Textual Altebations. 

We have yet to advert to the three instances in which "the 
Revision of 1903" has made alterations in the actual text 
of the Confession. To change the text of the Confession implies, 
of course, condemnation of the text that is changed — to the 
extent of the change whic. is made. Thw ground of this con- 
demnation will naturally vary from instance to instance, and 
need not always be strictly doctrinal, or indeed doctrinal at all. 
But we need not enter upon that question here. After all, we 
are not directly concerned with the motives of the changes, but 
solely with the effect of them. Our business is not to determine 
what the doctrinal prepossessions of the revisers were, but what 
the doctrinal character of the Revised Confession is. For our 
present purpose, therefore, we might very well decline to con- 
sider at ell what the change was from, and focus attention 
merely on what it is to. Something like this is, indeed, essen- 
tial so far as that we must beware of interpreting the Revised 
Confession by way of contrast with the Unrevised. We must 
interpret it strictly according to its own language in its own 
context, and not imagine it to affirm the contradictory of what 
it may have omitted from a previous document. 

The importance of this remark will become apparent when 
we observe that the textual changes made are either formally 
or at least essentially omissions. It cannot be reasonably as- 
sumed, however, that the Revised Confession denies all that it 
has omitted — much less that it asserts the logical contradictory 
of it. It may well be, for example, that its framers only shrank 
from affirming categorically what they omitted, and had no 
design whatever positively to deny it, much less to affirm its 
contradictory. And assuredly the Revised Confession is entitled 
to be understood according to its affirmations, and is not 
to be saddled with propositions which do not occur in it 
at all. 

We may illustrate these remarks from the alteration made 
in Chapter XXII. 3. This consists in a simple omission, and 
the omission is of this single sentence: "Yet it is a sin to refuse 
an oath touching anything that is good and just, being imposed 
by lawful authority." It would certainly be illegitimate to say 
that by omitting this sentence the Revised Confession has denied 
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that it is a sin to refuse such an oath. The fact is, the Bevised 
Confession says nothing about the matter, one way or another. 
He who adopts this Confession adopts no expression on the 
subject. And silence is as favorable to one opinion as to another. 
"Oh ! but," some one will say, "the omission of this declaration 
means something." Certainly it does. It means something rela- 
tively to the opinions of the revisers, though it is easy to at- 
tribute to them different motives from those which actually 
swayed them. But it means nothing relatively to the teaching of 
the Bevised Confession. From the fact that its present form of 
statement has been reached by an omission from a previous 
form, we can infer nothing whatever as to the doctrine of the 
Bevised Confession. Its teaching lies in what it says, not in 
what it does not say. Concerning the things of which it does 
not speak, it has no doctrine. 

The same remarks apply also to the alteration made in Chap- 
ter XXV. 6. Here the revision takes the form of a recon- 
struction of the section; but the reconstruction appears to be 
nearly, if not altogether, in the interest of an omission. The 
motive of the revisers seems to have been to avoid calling the 
Pope of Borne "that antichrist, that man of sin, and son of 
perdition, that exalteth himself in the church against Christ and 
all that is called God" — which does seem rather strong language. 
Why the revisers wished to avoid applying these terms to the 
Pope of Borne we can only conjecture. But their avoidance of 
it need not imply that they — some or all of them — felt pre- 
pared to deny that the Pope of Borne is the Antichrist of Scrip- 
ture. Much less does the absence of these phrases from the 
Bevised Confession commit its signatories to that position. It 
simply leaves its signatories free to believe what they choose in 
the matter. In saying nothing at all about it, it simply does 
not raise the question at all. It confines itself to saying that — 

"The Lord Jesus Christ is the only head of the church, and the 
claim of any man to be the vicar of Christ and the head of the church, 
is unscriptural, without warrant in fact, and is a usurpation dishonor- 
ing to the Lord Jesus Christ." 

This, it will be observed, is an expansion of the two first clauses 
of the old section. To this, and this alone, are the signatories 
of the Bevised Confession committed. 
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V 

These things are of comparatively little doctrinal impor- 
tance. When we approach the third instance of revision by 
alteration, however, we touch on deeper concerns. This is a 
remodelling of the Seventh Section of the Sixteenth Chapter— 
the section in the chapter on "Good Works/' which treats of the 
works of the xmregenerate. It will be only frank to say at once 
that it seems to us a positively bad piece of work which the 
revisers have done here. We do not say, and we do not think, 
that the new section as it stands in the Bevised Confession is 
untrue or "unsound." It is neither. But a comparison of the 
remodelled section with the section as it stands in the old Con- 
fession creates a suspicion that Ihe determining motive for the 
remodelling may have been to avoid affirming that works done 
by unregenerate men "are sinful and cannot please God." It 
is difficult, no doubt, to divine what ga_*n was expected to accrue 
from avoiding this assertion here, while not only were the Cate- 
chisms left untouched, but also the very strong assertions of 
human corruption and inability which appear elsewhere in the 
Confession — as in the chapters on Sin and Free Will — forming, 
as these chapters do, part of the context of the present section 
by which its meaning, as it stands in the Confession, murt be 
determined. Nevertheless, it is hard not to suspect that the 
revisers were swayed, in avoiding the phrase in question here, by 
the influence of tie "vanishing sense of sin" that is so unhappily 
apparent in much of modern thought. 

All this, however, has no relevancy to the interpretation of 
the Bevised Confession. We can infer nothing as to its meaning 
from any suspicion we may cherish as to the revisers' motives. 
It must be taken as it stands. And as it stands it also gives us 
a "form of sound words," in which all that is said is said fitly 
and truly. Something more might properly have been said; 
and we, in whose minds some echoes of the old words linger, may 
miss something. But, after all, this something more is not 
obtruded on the consciousness of the reader of the Bevised Con- 
fession itself, and will not ultimately be missed in this con/text. 
Indeed, it seems even to be suggested in what is said. For, if 
the works done by xmregenerate men are not roundly declared 
to be sinful, they are at least said "to come short of what God 
requires," which assuredly itself comes very little short of saying 
they are sinful — unless the sinfulness of "sins of omission" be 
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denied. The following is the new section, and its perusal will 
evince its essential soundness: 

"Works done by unregenerate men, although for the matter of them 
they may be things which God commands, and in themselves praise- 
worthy and useful, and although the neglect of such things is sinful and 
displeasing unto God; yet, because they proceed not from a heart 
purified by faith; nor are done in a right manner, according to his 
Word; nor to a right end, the glory of God; they come short of what 
God requires and do not matfe any man meet to receive the grace of 
God." 

The Effect of the Revision. 

Having thus passed in review the several items of the "re- 
vision material," let us seek now to form a general conception 
of what it as a whole has brought into the Confession. 

(1) In the first place, then, its insertion into the Confession 
has brought into the Confession a reassertion of the formative 
doctrines of the Confession. It reasserts the doctrines of Reve- 
lation and Inspiration as set forth in the First Chapter of the 
Confession. It reasserts the doctrine of the Decree as developed 
in the Third Chapter. It reasserts the doctrine of Infant Salva- 
tion as explained in the Third Section of the Fourth Chapter. 
It reasserts the whole series of doctrines expounding the effec- 
tual application of the redemption of Christ to sinners by the 
Holy Spirit, as developed in the series of chapters from the 
Tenth to the Eighteenth. It reasserts, besides, the teaching of 
many fragmentary passages whidh is repeated in one or another 
clause of one or the other of the two new chapters, and may, 
therefore, fairly be held to be covered by the reaffirmation clause 
in their Preamble. 

(2) In the second place, the insertion of the "revision ma- 
terial" into the Confession incorporates into it a definite repu- 
diation of the whole mass of assumptions on which has been 
founded an annoying assault upon certain important doctrines 
taught by the Confession, by which assault the adherents of the 
Confession have been vexed ever since its formulation. The 
method of this repudiation involves the distinct assertion of the 
inclusion in the Confessional system of a series of doctrinal 
.propositions, complementary to or implied in those which have 
been the favorite mark of the assault in question. These im- 
plicated or complementary doctrinal propositions announce 
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the love of God for all mankind, the gift of his Son to be the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world, his readiness to 
bestow his saying grace on all who seek it, his desire that no 
man shall perish, his provision in Christ of a salvation sufficient 
for all, adapted to all, and freely offered in the gospel to all; 
the responsibility of men for their treatment of God's gracious 
offer, from accepting which no man is hindered by God's decree, 
as none is condemned save for his sin. 

(3) In the third place, the "revision material" inserted into 
the Confession formulates certain new doctrines now for the 
first time, explicitly or in full exposition at least, made a part 
of the Confessional statement. These new doctrines include the 
doctrine of the salvation of all that die in infancy, the great 
doctrines of Common Grace and the External Call or "the 
Gospel," and the doctrine of the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
church. 

(4) In the fourth place, the incorporation of the "revision 
material" into the Confession removes from the Confession cer- 
tain statements about the sinfulness of refusing a proper oath 
properly tendered, and the identification of the Pope with the 
Antichrist of Scripture; and somewhat reduces in one place 
the language in which the sinfulness of works done by the unre- 
generate is asserted. 

What now is the total effect of all this on the Confession 
and its teaching? 

The System of Doctrine Unaffected. 

Has it in any way affected the integrity of the System of Doc- 
trine taught in the Confession? How could it? We have just 
seen that it reaffirms the formative elements of that system, 
that what it adds is conformable to it and is added as con- 
formable to it, and that what it takes away is, in the strict sense 
of that word, insignificant. 

The system of doctrine taught in the Confession is the system 
that is known in history as the Beformed or Calvinistic System. 
The architectonic principle of this system is the doctrine of the 
Eternal Decree of God, which is set forth with notable purity 
and care in the Third Chapter, and into adjustment with which 
every other doctrinal statement of the Confession is brought. 
Not only are none of these adjustments disturbed by the revision, 
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but it is precisely this doctrine thai it has most emphatically 
reaffirmed, protected from false inferences and strengthened by 
explicit assertion of its harmony with certain complementary 
truths. The Revised Confession differs at this point from the 
unrevised Confession only in more elaborately buttressing the 
formative doctrine of the system. The unrevieed Confession 
was content simply to state this doctrine with remarkable clear- 
ness and fulness: the Revised Confession adjoins a defence of 
this statement. That is all. 

It may indeed be argued that the defence of this doctrine 
which the Revised Confession incorporates overreaches itself, 
and asserts a series of propositions as implicated in or com- 
plementary to the doctrine of the Decree, as set forth in the 
Third Chapter, which are really inconsistent with that doctrine, 
and, therefore, as now asserted, qualify it, modify it, or even 
neutralize it and wipe it practically out. It must be observed, 
however, first, that this ie not the view of the Revised Confession 
itself; secondly, that it has been repeatedly expressly repudiated 
by the church which has adopted this Revised Confession; 
thirdly, that it traverses the judgment of the whole body of the 
Reformed divines; and, fourthly, that it is merely the reasser- 
tion of the assault on the Confessional doctrine of the Decree 
which it is the very object of this enumeration of implicated and 
complementary doctrines to repel. The professed object of the 
Revision at this point is precisely to repulse this assault, and all 
the inferences that are accustomed to be drawn from it Its 
professed object is to assert that the propositions here enu- 
merated are implicates or complements of the doctrine of the 
Decree as set forth in the Third Chapter of the Confession. 
Whoever assumes that they are inconsistent with that doctrine 
takes up, therefore, a position not only outside of, but in direct 
antagonism to the Revised Confession; the Revised Confession 
expressly repudiates him, and by the necessity of the case he 
must repudiate the Revised Confession. 

No Doctrines Modified. 

Must it not however, at least be allowed that some of the 

doctrines of the Confession have been modified by the Revision? 

One would very much like to know what doctrines these can be. 

Not the doctrine of the Decree of God; that has been reasserted, 
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defended from false inferences and explicated. Not the doc- 
trines forming parts of the Application of Redemption; these, 
too, have been reaffirmed. Not the doctrine of an Infallible 
Bible ; that also has been reiterated. Certainly not the doctrines 
that have been left untouched. What doctrines, then, can have 
been modified? 

There are, in fact, just three statements of the old Con- 
fession which have been modified in the new; and it is doubtful 
whether in any one of these cases any modification has been 
wrought in the doctrines themselves. The Revised Confession 
no longer asserts that it is a sin to refuse a properly required 
oath; or that the Pope of Borne is the Antichrist of Scripture; 
or, in so many words at least, that all the works of the unre- 
generate are sinful. We add the qualification, "in so many 
words at least/' to the last instance, because not only does the 
Revised Confession still declare of all men that they are so 
corrupt that they are "utterly indisposed, disabled and made 
opposite to all good and wholly inclined to evil/ 9 and that this 
"corruption of nature itself and all the motions thereof are truly 
and properly sin/ 9 as well as a good deal more to the same effect; 
but in the revised statement itself it affirms, as we have seen, 
that the works of the unregenerate "come short of what God 
requires/ 9 It can scarcely be contended, therefore, that the 
Bevised Confession no longer teaches that the works of the 
unregenerate are all sinful. It has merely modified one state- 
ment of this doctrine, not the doctrine itself. Elsewhere there 
are no modifications of even the statement of doctrines. 

Extension not Alteration. 

At all events, new doctrines have been inserted into the Con- 
fession ; and does not the insertion of new doctrines necessarily 
carry with it a certain modification of teaching, especially if 
these new doctrines be (as they are in this case) important? 
That depends on the nature of the new doctrines and their 
relation to the old doctrines already stated in the Confession. 
Certainly new doctrines have been inserted into the Confession 
by the Bevision of 1903; and we have no disposition to min- 
imize the importance of these new doctrines. But there is some- 
thing else that must be said about them also. These new doc- 
trines are true doctrines — good, sound, Calvinistic doctrines, 
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which, taking their places in a statement of the Calvinistic 
system, simply expand it into greater completeness of treatment, 
and in no sense modify either it or any of the doctrines that enter 
into it. 

What are these new doctrines which have been inserted into 
the Confession ? The doctrines of "Common Grace/' of the "Ex- 
ternal Call," of "Infant Salvation," of the "Holy Spirit in the 
Church." This is the entire list of them; for the doctrinal 
propositions included in the first section of the "Declaratory 
Statement" all recur in the chapter on the "External Call," and 
find their true doctrinal significance there. We have no wish, we 
repeat, to minify these doctrines or the significance of their 
addition to the Confessional statement of doctrine. Obviously 
they are important doctrines, and as obviously they are doc- 
trines, speaking generally, of one special class, a class of doc- 
trines to which comparatively little space was given in the Con- 
fession by its original f ramers. They supplement the teaching 
of the Confession, therefore, in a particular direction, the direc- 
tion, to-wit, of the general or universal aspects of grace. By 
their insertion into the Confession larger space has been given 
in it — larger emphasis, if you wish — to the universalistic ride of 
the Gospel. The Bevised Confession, therefore, emphasizes the 
universalistic side of the Gospel as the old Confession did not. 

We must not, however, on the other hand, misconceive the 
meaning of this insertion into the Confession of a fuller treat- 
ment of the universalistic aspects of the Gospel. Least of all 
must we fancy that its emphasis upon them in any way modifies 
the system of doctrine taught in the Confession, or any single 
doctrine that enters into that system. This it cannot do for 
the simple reason that the universalistic aspects of the Gospel 
in question belong inherently to the system of doctrine taught 
in the Confession; were always present implicitly as the back- 
ground of the Confessional statement of this system; were not 
only, therefore allowed for in the statement of this system, but 
were repeatedly asserted in brief, crisp passages which embodied 
over and over again their essence; and were left without fuller 
explication merely because the Confession confined itself to the 
development of the cor cordis of the system and left its outlying 
members to more allusive presupposition. The fuller treatment 
of these topics in the Bevised Confession, accordingly, adds 
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nothing whatever to the system set forth, modifies in no respect 
any of its doctrinal teachings, and only extends the circumfer- 
ence of its detailed discussion. Swell the Confession to even 
greater bulk still if you will, you will never change its character 
as a Calvinistic document so long as the newly incorporated 
materials remain elements in a developed Calvinistic system. 
Nor will you soon by thus expanding the Confession get beyond 
the necessity of selection in the material you incorporate into it 
Even after the revision that has been accomplished there remain 
still many legitimate elements of Calvinistic teaching which are 
not yet incorporated into the fabric of the Confession, and which 
may, after awhile, be inserted into it if anybody earnestly enough 
wishes to do so. Meanwhile it is important to remember that, 
however fully the Confession is gradually made to give expres- 
sion to more and more Calvinistic doctrines, enlargement is not 
alteration, development is not revolution, elaboration is not 
correction. 

Opposing Views. 

Such, then, are the conclusions to which we have been led 
by an examination of the Bevised Confession itself. They are 
conclusions which, we feel confident, will commend themselves 
in their own light to the candid reader. And they might well 
be left to do this. It is notorious, however, that very different 
conclusions have of late been now and again pressed upon the 
attention of the public, sometimes with much subtle argumenta- 
tion, sometimes merely with much strong and repeated assertion. 
It may be well to direet attention to some of these, as we must 
believe, erroneous interpretations of the Bevised Confession, 
with a view to pointing out the sources of their error. 

We shall select for this purpose two typical instances, which 
have little in common except their common conclusion, proceed- 
ing as they do, the one from a strictly Calvinistic, the other 
from a definitely Arminian standpoint. The causes they seek 
to serve are in polar opposition to each other, and they pass very 
different estimates on the value of the "revision material." 
But they both argue that it has introduced into the Confession 
material which to a great degree neutralizes or tends to neutral- 
ize its Calvinism. We shall make some remarks on each in turn. 
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Dr. Webb's Criticism. 

The first of the criticisms which we propose to consider is 
embodied in a strongly written paper published in the Presby- 
terian Quarterly for April, 1904, from the accomplished pen 
of the Eev. Dr. R A. Webb, Professor in the Theological School 
of the Southwestern Presbyterian University at Clarksyille, 
Tenn. Dr. Webb's zeal is for the integrity of the Calvinistic 
system, which he thinks is endangered by the new leaven that 
has been inserted into the Confession. The basis of his com- 
plaint is supplied by two passages of the "revision material/' 
which he quotes as follows : 

"Chap. xxxv. 11. — 'In the Gospel God declares his love for the world, 
and hie desire that all men should be saved.' 

"Dbclaratoby Statement. — 1. 'The doctrine of God's eternal decree 
is held in harmony with the doctrine of his love to all mankind, his 
gift of his Son to be the propitiation for the sins of the whole world. 
. . . Concerning those who perish, the doctrine of God's eternal decree 
is held in harmony with the doctrine that God desires not the death of 
any sinner." 

The essence of his argument is compressed into the following 
statement in comment on the passages just quoted: 

"Here we have three universal propositions which have been incor- 
porated in the creed of Northern Presbyterians: (1) The universality 
of God's love; (2) the universality of God's desire; (3) the univer- 
sality of Christ's atonement. God loves all men, God desires the salva- 
tion of all men, God has made propitiation for the sins of all men— 
these are the new doctrines which the revisers have added to Calvinism. 
We claim that they are substantive additions; that they are new doc- 
trines; that they are out of harmony with the Calvinistic system; that 
they are radical and reconstructive; that they logically issue in uni- 
versalism — universalism pure and absolute, or universalism conditional 
and hypothetical ; that they are premises which cannot be made to yield 
that particularism which is the historic mark of Calvinistic soteriology." 

What, now, is the flaw in this argument? This, briefly: 
that it seeks to ground a conclusion in a single premise, severed 
from its companion premises. Dr. Webb says of the sentences 
he quotes from the Bevised Confession: "They are premises 
which cannot be made to yield that particularism which is the 
historic mark of Calvinistic soteriology." Of course they can- 
not — when taken by themselves! But they do not stand by 
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themselves in the Bevised Confession, nor even in the "revision 
material." In the Bevised Confession they stand along with, 
say, the Third Chapter, "Of God's Eternal Decree," and all 
the other richly wrought out particularistic passages. In the 
"revision material" they are put forward as implicates and com- 
plements of these particularistic passages, and affirmed to be 
held in harmony with them, and therefore not to be torn apart 
from them. Could they be taken by themselves, they might 
very possibly lead the unwary thinker "logically into universal- 
ism." Such universalistic passages in Scripture, when taken 
in isolation, have led many unwary thinkers before to-day into 
universalism. But when taken along with the particularistic 
passages along with which they stand in the Bevieed Confession 
(as in Scripture), they logically issue in — just pure Calvinism, 
with its harmonious adjustment of the particularistic and uni- 
versalistic elements of the Gospel. 

The real question that is raised by the presence of these pas- 
sages in the Bevised Confession, then, is whether there is in 
the Oalvinistic system a legitimate place for the universalistic 
aspects of the Gospel. The Bevised Confession declares that 
there is : and that not merely by inserting into its fabric these 
universalistic propositions, but by distinctly declaring, in doing 
so, that they are held in harmony with its doctrine of God's 
Eternal Decree and the like. No'Calvinist has ever been found 
to doubt it; no Calvinist will ever be found to doubt it. Dr. 
Webb, we are sure, would be the last to doubt it. It has been, 
is, and ever will be, the glory of Calvinism that it does not 
oppose to the one-sided universalism of Arminianism an equally 
one-sided particularism; but knows how to do full justice to all 
the elements of the Gospel revelation, and how to combine a 
true particularism and a true universalism in harmonious rela- 
tions. Nobody, we are sure, more delights in this comprehen- 
siveness of Calvinism, by which it evinces itself as just the Gospel 
in its fulness, than Dr. Webb himself. Indeed, this comprehen- 
sive Calvinism is the Calvinism of the Unrevised as truly as of 
the Bevised Confession, and its universalistic side has not first 
been inserted into the Confession by the Bevision, but only more 
fully explicated by it. 

If the universalistic passages that have been inserted into 
the Bevised Confession are objectionable, therefore, it must be 
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not on account of their mere universalism, but on account of the 
kind of universalism they express. Dr. Webb accordingly labors 
to make out that their universalism is the wrong kind of uni- 
versalism. His argument here, too, however depends on dealing 
with them in isolation, apart from their context in the Bevised 
Confession, by which their meaning is necessarily fixed. He 
seeks to strengthen his argument, moreover, by a mistaken 
application of the distinction between love of complacency and 
love of benevolence, as if the Bevised Confession, when it says 
God loves all mankind, must perforce intend God's love of com- 
placency. God's love of benevolence — perhaps he would prefer 
to call it "pity" (p. 656) — Dr. Webb himself would, question- 
less, allow to be universal. But, beyond all doubt, it is just 
God's love of benevolence which the Bevised Confession sig- 
nalizes when it says God loves the world, or loves all mankind — 
as appears, if from nothing else, then from this — that it is out 
of this love that God is represented as wishing and doing good 
to its objects, that is to say, us acting benevolently towards 
them. 

While we are willing to aay with Dr. Webb, therefore, that 
the doctrinal propositions inserted into the Confession in 1903 
are "substantive additions" to the Confession, and so far "new 
doctrines" that they formulate aspects of truth not heretofore 
developed with fulness in its expositions of doctrine; we cannot 
agree with him — in disagreement with the whole Calvinistic 
world, with the unrevised Confession itself, and, we are sure, 
with Dr. Webb also when not considering these special proposi- 
tions — that such assertions as that God loves "the world" or "all 
mankind," that he desires not the death of the sinner but that 
all should come unto him and be saved, and that he has given 
his Son to be the propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
are "out of harmony with the Calvinistic system," are "radical 
and reconstructive" when inserted into a Calvinistic formulary, 
or, when read as constituent parts of such a formulary, "logically 
issue in universalism — universalism pure and absolute, or uni- 
versalism conditional and hypothetical." 

The universalism they issue in, when read in their context — 
the context of their own "revision material," no less than the 
context of the whole "Bevised Confession," a part of which they 
are and apart from which they cannot be read — is rather that 
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truly Calvinistic univerealism which it is the just boast of Cal- 
vinism that it alone can do justice to. By Calvinietic divines 
this Calvinistic univerealism has had, no doubt, more or less 
justice done to it, according as they have done more or less 
justice to the Calvinistic system itself; but they have all in 
one way or another recognized it as an element in the Calvinistic 
system and sought to give it validity in proportion to the insight 
of each. We will ask a Calvinist of especially clear insight to 
hint to us how justice may be done to it — a Calvinist whose 
devotion to the historical particularism of the Reformed system, 
we may add, Dr. Webb may emulate, but will hardly surpass. 
This is how Dr. Kuyper presents the universalistic aspects of 
the Gospel: 

" 'God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting life.' 
The Mediator is called, The Light of the world.' The Lamb of God 
'bears the sin of the world. 9 Christ is named, 'the Saviour of the world 9 
(John iv. 42) . He will give his flesh and blood 'for the life of the world. 9 
'The fall of Israel,' says Paul, 'is the riches of the world 9 (Rom. xi. 12), 
and its rejection 'the reconciliation of the world 9 Accordingly, Christ 
is a propitiation 'not for our sins only, but for the sins of the whole 
world 9 And the final triumphant cry at the return of the Lord is to 
be: 'Now the kingdoms of the world have become our God's.' 

"To wish to infer from this, with the Arminians, that grace is not 
particular, and thus that the salvation of Christ is for each and every 
man, is, of course, out of the question. Nevertheless, the profundity 
of the rich declaration, 'God so loved the world, 9 is far from exhausted 
by saying that the world here means the elect. . . . 

"Ask whether after the fall, God gave up this, his splendid creation, 
this human race with all its treasure of his image, in a word, this hie 
world, in order that, casting it aside, he might create something en- 
tirely new out of and for the elect The Scripture answer is a de- 
cided negative. The Anabaptist, and in part also the Methodist, may 
teach such a thing, but not one who through the Scriptures has become 
Reformed in all his thinking. Such an one knows full well that God 
has not deserted the work of his hands; has not given over his magnifi- 
cent creation; has not permitted our race to fall away into the hell of 
destruction, as a miscarried product; and has not thrust away from him 
this his world as of no further use. But, on the contrary, that he loves 
the world, so loves it, because it is hie creation, hie workmanship, Me 
production that he gave his only begotten Son for it; and has brought 
his creation triumphantly through all the terrible conflict, recreating it, 
not creating an entirely new thing — and so manifesting himself as 
Saviour of his own world. 
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"If we liken mankind, thus, as it has grown up out of Adam, to a 
tree, then the elect are not leaves which have been plucked off of this 
tree, in order that there may be braided from them a laurel-wreath for 
God's glory, while the tree itself is to be cut down, rooted up and cast 
into the fire; but precisely the contrary, the lost are the boughs, twigs 
and leaves that have fallen away from the trunk of mankind, while 
the elect alone remain attached to it. Not the whole trunk goes to 
destruction, leaving only a few golden leaflets strewn on the fields of 
eternal light; but, on the contrary, the trunk, the tree, the race abides, 
and what is lost is broken off from the trunk and loses its organic 
nature. . . . And thus the elect come forward not as twigs and 
branches that have been broken off, but precisely as those that have 
been kept on. The recreated world is theirs. They shall inherit the 
earth." 1 

We may like, or we may not like, Dr. Kuyper's particular 
construction of Calvinistic universalism. We ourselves like it 
extremely well. 2 But, in any event, it will be a sad day for 
Christian theology when Calvinism forgets this, its univeraaliatic 
side, and hands over to the tender mercies of Arminianiam that 
universality of God's love, of God's desire, of Christ's atone- 
ment, to which Arminian contingency is as little able to do 
justice as it is to the particularism of God's love, of God's desire, 
of Christ's atonement, that constitutes the core of Calvinistic 
soteriology. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Criticism. 

It is with great reluctance that we turn to the second typical 
instance of erroneous criticism of the Eevised Confession which 
we think that we ought to notice. It is a criticism which has 
been very frequently repeated during the last few months. Its 
essence consists in an effort to impose upon the Eevised Con- 
fession vi et armis the historically Cumberland Presbyterian 
view — which is the distinctively Arminian view— of the rela- 
tion between the fundamental doctrines of Calvinism and such 
propositions as those enunciated in the "revision material"; and 
that, in the face of the explicit repudiation of this view by the 

1 E Voto Dordraceno, II. 176-178. Of. De Gemeene Gratie, II. 91, 92; 
Uit Het Woord, 2nd Series, I. 37, 237, 240, 245, 482. 

•Hints of the same essential construction may be read in Drs. 0. 
Hodge, Shedd and Dabney, also. Of. e. g. Dabney's Syllabus and Notes, 
p. 535. Of. also Hastings' Bible Dictionary, IV. 62, 63. 
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Revised Confession in language and with reiteration which one 
would suppose could not be misunderstood or disregarded. The 
particularism which is the distinctive mark of Calvinism, says 
the Bevised Confession, leaves ample room for such propositions, 
and claims the doctrines they announce as constituent ele- 
ments of its own system. "Good I" cry the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians. "You admit, then, these general propositions? That, 
we contend, is in effect a repudiation of the particularistic ones; 
and we propose to adopt your Confession on that under- 
standing." 

This is not a caricature. Incredible as it sounds, the columns 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian have been for months filled 
with just this assertion. Even the halls of the recent General 
Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, met at 
Dallas, fairly rang with it. The Bev. Dr. S. M. Templeton, 
for example, in closing the debate on "Union," is reported to 
have given it such emphatic expression as this: "The revision 
of the Westminster Confession has been accomplished mostly 
by the declaration of doctrines contradictory to the objectionable 
ones; which necessarily implies the rejection of the latter." 
Semi-official authority has even been accorded this remarkable 
contention by its incorporation in a "Supplemental Report of 
the Committee on Fraternity and Union," presented to the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly, received by it, spread on 
its Minutes, and frequently since commended to the church 
for its guidance in the premises by the official church paper. 
We may most fairly found our remarks on this last-mentioned 
document. 

Confusion worse confounded reigns throughout this strange 
paper, the outcome of which appears to be nothing but a plea 
for — and an astonishing illustration of— doctrinal indifference. 
Its jubilant refrain is, "Revision has revised"; and its main 
contention is that in its revising it has modified fatally "the 
genetic principle" of the Confession, viz., " Divine Sovereignty." 
To justify such a contention, it adduces as three elements of the 
Confessional doctrine of Divine Sovereignty unacceptable to 
Cumberland Presbyterians, "unconditional election," "limited 
atonement" and "irresistible grace," all of which it asserts have 
been "revised." For sole proof of this assertion, however, it 
culls a few sentences out of the "revision-material," torn from 
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their context and diverted from their true meaning, partly 
bj means of a aeries of remarkable comment*. Perhaps 
the worst instance — though no doubt tastes will differ in the 
estimation of the relative badness of the several bad instances- 
is the pleading of the passage in the second section of the new 
chapter "Of the Holy Spirit," which describes "Common Grace" 
— and carefully and explicitly limits itself to Common Grace — 
in proof that the Revision has "revised irresistible grace" ! To 
drive the lesson home, to the declaration, that those who do not 
accept the gracious offer are, because of the fact of "common 
grace," "guilty of resisting the Holy Spirit," the triumphant 
comment is adjoined: "That which can be resisted is not irre- 
sistible." Which provokes us to ask how this proves that "that 
which is irresistible can be resisted." What are we to think of 
this constant tendency violently to twist the language of the 
"Bevised Confession" into senses against which it itself loudly 
protests? 

It is by such methods as these that our Cumberland brethren 
are seeking to persuade themselves that "the revision has re- 
vised" the Calvinism out of the Confession. No, even this 
document does not quite say that. Catching its breath as it 
closes, it reverts to the characteristic Cumberland contention 
that what the Revision has done is to fill the Confession with 
contradictions, thus leaving every signatory free to take his 
choice. "The old view," it says, "is not set aside, but the new, 
and we think the better, is set alongside." One would think that 
until the "old view" bad been *%et aside," those who do not 
believe the "old view" could not think of "adopting" the docu- 
ment. But no; they propose to adopt it and comfort themselves 
with the imagination that the "new view" has been "set along- 
side" ! On this ground, supported as we have seen, this remark- 
able paper claims liberty under the Revised Confession for hold- 
ing either Calvinistic (it would say "Fatalistic") or Arminian 
doctrines as each signatory lists 1 

We say, distinctly, Arminian doctrines. For whatever else 
this document leaves obscure or does its best to make obscure, 
this at least it makes clear: that the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church is Arminian to the core— that is to say, so far as it is 
represented by this representative document. According to it, 
three of the constituent Calvinistic doctrines which were remon- 
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gtrated against by the original Bemonstrants and reaffirmed at 
Dordt, are decisively rejected by the Cumberland Presbyterians 
also. According to it, also, it is a distinctive Cumberland Pres- 
byterian doctrine that the Divine readiness to bestow saving 
grace is "conditioned upon human seeking" — than which no 
more extreme assertion of the central Arminian principle could 
be formulated. 1 If this is not an Arminian document, Armin- 
ianism is incapable of recognizable statement. 

The real drift of the Cumberland contention concerning the 
fievised Confession is therefore now laid bare. It is not that 
the matter inserted into the Confession by the Revision of 1903 
has somewhat modified its teaching — moderated its extremi- 
ties-— mollified its harshness — softened its outlines— -or adjusted 
its details. It is that it has definitely Arminianized the Con- 
fession; or, at least, set the distinctive principles of Arminian- 
ism in it side by side with the distinctive principles of Cal- 
vinism — so leaving the two contradictory elements to be accepted, 
one or the other, as each signatory chooses— seeing that no man 
can possibly accept both ! Certainly the extremity of this con- 
tention overreaches itself. Any one who has read the Revised 
Confession, or only the "revision-material," however cursorily, 
will know — cannot fail to know — better than this. And every 
one who will attend to the contention itself will perceive that it 
includes within itself an admission that the Revised Confession 
still teaches the old doctrines. 

No doubt "Revision has revised." No one will wish to ques- 
tion that. But how has it revised?. Not by eviscerating the 
Calvinism of the Confession; nor even by modifying it. But 
by reiterating it, repelling current assaults upon it, and expli- 
cating more fully certain implications of it which were left by 
the Confession in the comparative obscurity of merely recog- 
nized and not fully expounded doctrines. This, we claim, any 
unbiased reading of the Revised Confession will demonstrate. 
And this, we claim, the unbiased reading of it which has been 

l Of. on this Girardeau, Calvinism and Evangelical Arminianitm, 
pasrim, e. g., 35, 95, 141, 150, 304. Thus: "It is the specific difference 
of the Arminian doctrine so far as this question of the application and 
salvation is concerned, that in the last analysis the will of man must 
be eoneeived as the determining factor." . . . "Hence the decision 
of God's will is dependent upon the decision of man's" — pp. 150, 151. 
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given in this paper does demonstrate. The Revised Confession 
is, then, a Confession which every good Calvinist will recognize 
at once as his own. It is a Confession which no one, not a good 
Calvinist, can ever properly profess to make his own. For men 
who 2nd the nnrevised Confession unacceptable because of its 
Calvinism, to profess to "adopt" the Revised Confession be- 
cause of the clauses by which it reiterates, defends and explicates 
that Calvinism, is a procedure which, as the French say, "gives 
stupefaction." Or are we simply to infer that Calvinism can 
never be rejected when it is understood — that it requires only 
a little reiteration, defence and detailed exposition to silence 
all its enemies and conquer the world? Let us hope that this is 
the true explanation of the remarkable phenomenon which is 
now forced on our observation. But certainly it is a very re- 
markable phenomenon, and requires a good deal of explana- 
tion. 
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THE EVANGELISTIC PASTOR. 1 

By Rev. Egbert Watson Smith, D. D., 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Greensboro, N. C. 

It will not be doubted by any one here that our main busi- 
ness, before an!d above all else, is to win men to Christ. "All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth, go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all nations." That is the first 
point of our Lord's last command, the prime element of our 
divine commission. What Christ put first his ambassadors and 
servants have no right to make secondary. Our Lord came into 
this sin-cursed world to seek and to save the lost. The ministry 
of his apostles had this for its chief aim. To convert sinful men 
and women to Jesus Christ, by the power of the Holy Spirit, was 
the master purpose of Paul and his fellow missionaries. All 
things to all men he became if by any means he might save some. 
The keynote of the whole Bible, the heavenly music running 
through every book and echoing loudest at the last to linger 
longest in the memory, is the gospel invitation to sinners, "And 
the Spirit and the bride say, Come; and let him that beareth say, 
Oome; and let him that is athirst come ; and whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely." 

To call my theme "The Evangelistic Pastor" is to counte- 
nance a pernicious error. That pastor who is not first of all an 
evangelistic pastor is a man whom God never called to preach 
the evangel of a crucified Saviour. There are msany heresies 
abroad, but the worst heresy of all is the notion that the chief 
business of the church or the pastor is to hold the fort. When 
we and our people are at ease in Zion, admiring and perfecting 
our fortifications, making no inroads into Satan's kingdom, win- 
ning no new territory for Christ, it is consoling to say, "We are 
holding the fort, we are strengthening the things that remain, 
we aie protecting the truth." This saves our face and salves our 

1 The opening address of the Conference on the Bible and Chris- 
tian Work— delivered in the Union Seminary Chapel, Richmond, Va., 
May 11, 1904. 
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conscience, but it covers a deadly heresy; for our chief duty, 
according to Christ, is not to stay and make defenses, but to go 
and make disciples. The church of Christ is nothing if not 
aggressive.* It is moribund if not marching. Conservation, 
defense, protection, are important, but the pastor or the church 
or the seminary that puts the accent there has got the gospel 
wrong end foremost. Not the running stream, but the stagnant 
pond breeds corruption The secret of a pure theology, as well 
as of a conquering church, lies in putting that first which Christ 
put first, the making of disciples, the winning of men to the 
Lord Jesw. 

I am glad that this conference will bring this subject to the 
front It ought to be discussed and prayed over by every min- 
ister and session and seminary professor within our Southern 
General Assembly; for at this vitial point our church is sadly 
deficient. In the last church year, ending March 31, 1903, there 
were 10,489 new members added to the Southern Presbyterian 
Church on examination. Dividing the number of communi- 
cants in each of our Synods by the number of new disciples added 
in that Synod, we reach the following facts (fractions less than 
one-half being dropped, more than one-half counted as one.) In 
the Texas Synod there was one convert to every sixteen- members. 
In the Louisiana Synod one to every seventeen; Georgia, one to 
nineteen; Alabama, one to twenty; North Carolina, one to 
twenty-one; Missouri, one to twenty-two; Florida, one to 
twenty-two; South Carolina, one to twenty-four; Arkansas, one 
to twenty-four; Mississippi, one to twenty-six; Kentucky, one 
to twenty-eight; Tennessee, one to twenty-eight; Virginia, one 
to twenty-nine. Throughout our whole General Assembly the 
average was one to every twenty-two and four-tenths members. 
In other words, it took twenty-two and four-tenths members, 
added by the ordained ministry, a whole year to win one person 
to Christ. During twelve months, with all our working forces — 
preachers, teachers, officers, Sunday-schools and organized socie- 
ties — we did not average for every one hundred Christians as 
many new disciples as there are fingers on one hand. At this 
rate how long will it take to win the world for Christ? When 
will hie kingdom come? This is a subject for the prayerful 
study of every Christian, especially of every minister, and more 
especially of those who have the training of our ministry. 
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Let us make a comparison. I shall not compare our church 
with the Methodist, Baptist or Episcopal, for their methods of 
counting and standards of accuracy may be different from ours. 
I shall compare with the Northern Presbyterian Church, whose 
reports are made out in the same way and with the same care as 
our own. 

I find that for 1903 the whole Northern Presbyterian Church 
averaged up to almost exactly the level of the best of our thirteen 
Synods, namely, one convert to every sixteen and two-tenths 
members, against one to every twenty-two and four-tenths in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. In other words, the Northern 
Presbyterians last year proved themselves thirty-eight and one- 
fifth per cent, more successful per member in winning men to 
Christ than the Southern Presbyterians. Had we measured up 
to them, we should have added by examination not 10,489, but 
14,515. Had they measured down to us, they would have lost 
the addition of over 18,000 new disciples, an addition nearly 
equal to the whole Synod of Kentucky, or the Synod of South 
Carolina. 

How does the number of new disciples compare with the 
luumber of ministers? I take it for granted that the two 
churches have about an equal proportion of W. C's. on their 
rolls. In the Southern Church in 1903 the average was six and 
nine-tenths new disciples to every minister. In the Northern 
Church it was eight and five-tenths new disciples to every min- 
ister. The Northern Presbyterian ministers averaged exactly 
twenty-three and one-half per cent, more converts per minister 
than the Southern. 

Bemembering that our chief business, before and above all 
else, is to win men to Christ, to go and make disciples, let us 
examine the soul-winning work of the Virginia Synod. I take 
thSs Synod because my audience is mainly Virginian, just as to 
a Carolina audience I should present the Carolina work. Of the 
four hundred and sixty-seven dhurches in the Virginia Synod, I 
find that one hundred and eighty-five, two-fifths of the whole 
number, report not one new disciple made during the whole 
twelve months. These one hundred and eighty-five churches 
represent a membership of over eighty-two hundred professing 
Christians, nearly one-fifth of the whole Synod. But, you say, 
these churches are without ministers. Even if they were, they 
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have ruling elders, four hundred and forty-seven in number, 
aftd ninety-two of them have Sunday-schools. But as a matter 
of foot more than half of them have ministers. Furthermore, 
fifty-three churrihes, with an aggregate membership of nearly 
four thousand, report each just one person brought to Christ. 
Of these fifty-three only fourteen are reported vacant. So here 
we have two hundred and thirty-eight churches, more than one- 
half the whole number, with an aggregate membership of more 
than one-fourth the whole Synod, reporting fifty-three new 
disciples as the soul-winning work of twelve thousand Christians 
for twelve months. 

One mfore fact along this line. When we consider not the last 
year alone, but the last ten years, how does the Southern compare 
with the Northern Presbyterian Church in this supreme work of 
bringing men to Christ? First, as to the number of converts per 
minister. For the five years ending 1898, there were four per 
cent, more converts per minister added in the Northern Church 
than in the Southern. For the next five years ending 1903, there 
were twenty-one per cent, more converts per minister added in 
the Northern Church than in the Southern. For the last year of 
these five years there were twenty-three and one-half per cent, 
more converts per minister added in the Northern Church than 
in the Southern. Secondly, as to the comparative *oul-winning 
efficiency of the total church membership, led by the ministry. 
For the five years ending 1898 the Northern Church was sixteen 
and one-balf per cent, more successful per member than the 
Southern. For the next five years ending 1903 the Northern 
Church was thirty-aix and one-third per cent more successful 
per member than the Southern. For the last year of these five 
years the Northern Church was thirty-eight and one-fifth per 
cent, more successful per member than the Southern. The 
simple truth is, that for the last ten years our- Northern brethren 
have been outstripping ue in the churdh's supreme business of 
winning men to Christ, and the ratio of our inferiority is getting 
greater every year. 

It is painful to me to bring out these facts. But gloomy as 
they are, there ie something wholesome and medicinal in frankly 
facing them. It is better to know the saddest truth than to be 
blinded by the merriest lie. A knowledge of the facts is a prime 
condition of better things for the future. The men whom these 
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facts moat concern are the teachers of our ministry and our 
pastors. 

The first thing for our pastors to do is to resolve most deeply 
that, as the first element of our commission is to make ddsciples, 
therefore we will never be satisfied without conversions in our 
fields. A profound self-diseatisfaction is the first step upward. 
We have no bishops to censure us, no presiding elders to pass 
upon our work and keep us up to the mark, and our friends tell 
us only pleaeant things. We are greatly tempted to self- 
complacency. It is appalling how easy it is for a Presbyterian 
pastor, in the absence of keen-eyed overseers, under the deaden- 
ing influence of routine, and amid the thousand details of 
administrative work, to forget the main errand on which he is 
Bent, namely, to make disciples. I know how easy it is, for in the 
last twelve months I have made this awful mistake. But I am 
determined by God's help never to make it again. This is the 
first step, dissatisfaction with ourselves and repentance toward 
God. 

The question of method comes next. There are two methods, 
individual evangelism and pulpit evangelism. 

I. As the vast majority of the unsaved never enter our 
churches or come in sound of our pulpits, it is the first method 
that needs to be stressed to-day. Though called the new evan- 
gelism, it is the oldest way of bringing men to Christ It is the 
personal touch, the individual relation. It is Andrew after 
Peter, Philip after Nathanael, Christ after Zacchieus. The 
bringing back of this element into the work of the church is 
beginning already to mark a new era in the progress of the 
gospel. Every Christian engaged in personal work to save others 
is the divine ideal to which every pastor must urge his members 
and lead the way. 

In the fourth chapter of Ephesians there is a passage that 
presents in one sentence the pastor's relation to his people and 
their great mission on earth. "And he gave some to be apostles, 
and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers," *fcy? The old version says, "For the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ," as if the pastor had thiee things to do, perfect 
the saints, do the work of the ministry, and edify the body of 
Christ. But there are not three a fors" in the Greek. The true 
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version is, "He gave some to be apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the per- 
fecting of the saints unto the work of ministering, onto the 
building up of the body of Christ." In other words, the pastor's 
business is to develop in his people all those forms of service that 
build up the body of Christ out of a lost and ruined humanity. 
He is to reach the unsaved through hi* people. 

Many pastors, especially in the North, are organizing classes 
among their members for instruction and practice in individual 
evangelism. A score of little books and pamphlets, giving 
courses of study and abundant practical directions, are issuing 
from the press, so that any pastor who wants to can begin at once 
to train his people for personal work. A minister laid his land 
upon the shoulder of a young man, and asked him if he was a 
Christian. The reply was, "No, sir, I have heard you preach 
every Sunday for seven years; but I am not a Christian yet." 
What seven years of preaching had failed to do five minutes of 
heart contact and personal relation accomplished, and that young 
man is now a faithful, active Christian. Not every preacher can 
be eloquent, but here is the place of power for every man. He 
can be sympathetic, earnedt, courageous, self-sacrificing, ever 
watching for the right moment to speak the right word in the 
name of Christ. 

The possibilities of this personal work are startling. If there 
were only one Christian in the world to-day, and in one year he 
should win another to Christ, and the next year each should win 
one more, and every man brought to Christ should win just one 
each year, it would take only thirty-two and a half years to bring 
the whole world to Christ. Personal work for souls in which the 
pastor trains his members and leads the way, that is the first 
method. 

II. The other method is Pulpit Evangelism. From the 
pulpit the pastor can inspire his people to personal work, and 
above all he can preach from his pulpit directly to the unsaved 
with the official authority and power of a God-sent ambassador 
of Jeeus Christ. He should often preach directly to them in the 
regular course of Ms ministry. There should also be special 
seasons in which for one, two, or three weeks the preaching, the 
praying, and the personal efforts of the whole membership should 
be concentrated upon the supreme work of winning men to 
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Christ. I know the objections often urged against these special 
seasons, but the objections are as nothing to the advantages, 
especially when the pastor cpnducte his own meeting. 

Pardon a bit of personal experience. Four years ago my 
elders and I had made an engagement with an excellent Pres- 
byterian evangelist to preach for us in January. After the 
engagement was made, my session began to feel that the pastor 
should do the preaching. I shrank from it exceedingly, assured 
that a new voice would awaken more interest, and apprehending 
a dismal failure. One Sunday morning we talked the matter 
over, and decided that each one of us should seek special divine 
guidance throughout the day. That night we met again, and 
the conviction was unanimous that the pastor should preach. 
I concelled the engagement with the brother as best I oould, and 
started in, feeling, as I never felt before, my utter depender.ee 
on God. I called all the Sunday-echool teachers together, and 
tried to lay on each his personal responsibility for the unsaved 
members of bis class. Then we bowed together and besought the 
Lord to give us willingness and power for service. We had a 
men's prayer-meeting every day at noon in the heart of the city, 
conducted by the men, and several ladies' prayer-meetings every 
afternoon in different quarters of the town. I requested my 
people to abstain from all puMic social functions while the meet- 
ing was in progress. The singing was done by the regular choir. 
In the after-meeting only the pastor and elders conversed with 
inquirers. No opportunity was given any one at any time to 
take a public stand for Christ by standing or shaking hands or 
anything of the kind, and the session did not meet to receive new 
members until a week after the meeting closed — all this to pre- 
vent shallow work and self-deception. For about three weeks I 
preached every night except Saturdays. There were inquirers 
and conversions every night from first to last. Some joined 
other churches, about sixty joined our own, of whom about one- 
third were adults, and one-fourth heads of families, several of 
the families belonging to the unchurched outside element. Only 
three weeks ago I received a letter from one of the adult con- 
verts of that tiieeting, now living in Pennsylvania, a day laborer 
with a wife and children to support, enclosing five dollars for 
Home and Foreign Missions. 

Two years later we had another similar meeting in our 
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church. We used the same methods; we preached almost exactly 
the same sermons — texts, illustrations and all — that we had 
used before; and we had the same results. 

Since the beginning of my ministry I have attended a score 
of meetings conducted by many of the ablest pastors and 
preachers of our church. My experience and observation, ex- 
tending now over eighteen year*, have left in my mind certain 
fixed convictions as to the prevalent defects of Presbyterian 
preaching to the unconverted. These defect* in the pulpit 
evangelism of our church I believe to be mainly four, and I men- 
tion them, God knows, with no sense of having attained. 

1. I mention first the lack of a target, the absence of a single 
definite aim toward which the whole sermon moves from the 
first word to the last. 

In a meeting I once attended, conducted by an eminent pas- 
tor, the sermons were instructive, clear, earnest, tender; but the 
results were very disappointing. And why? Because he never 
got down to business, so to speak, till the sermon was half 
through, the people wearied, and has opportunity gone. He 
would spend the first ten or fifteen minutes in explicating his 
text, dwelling exhaustingly upon its contextual, historical, geo- 
graphical and doctrinal relations. This is a common blunder. 
In preaching, as we all know, there are three elements either one 
of which may control, the text, the topic, and the end aimed at. 
If the text rule, the result is an exposition or exegesis ; if the 
topic, an essay or discourse; if the end aimed at be kept vividly 
in view and control the whole arrangement and delivery, then 
we get properly a sermon. Take Moody's or Torrey*s sermons, or 
those of any other man whose preaching God has greatly blessed 
to conversions, and you cannot fail to notice how every fact, 
every illustration, every sentence, is aimed at one thing — to con- 
vict and convert that man in the pew. These men know what 
preaching is for. They never sink the preacher in the exegete 
or essayist. They know that the text, the topic, the introduction, 
the treatment, the whole sermon, is nothing but a means to an 
end, and that end the awakening and saving of a sinner. They 
have just thirty minutes in which to produce that tremendous 
effect. Do they waste ten precious minutes in beating about the 
bush, and explaining the context? Not unless that explanation 
is itself a grip laid on the ears, the mind, the hetttrt, the con- 
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science of the sinner; not unless that explanation is itself but 
the drawing hack of the string to send the arrow all the swifter 
to the mark. 

If we ministers could get it into our heads that our sermons 
are not an end in themselves, but simply a means to an end; and 
if we would frame them and value them with a single eye to their 
fitness to that end; the result would be the salvation of a multi- 
tude of our hearers, and the destruction of a multitude of our 
old sermons. 

2. A second prevalent defect is the lack of a simple style. 

Some years ago I attended a meeting conducted by one of 
the ablest pastors and preachers in the South. The quality of 
the preaching was excellent, but the language was above the 
heads of nine-tenfths of the very class aimed at. I noticed, for 
example, one night a thoughtful 'boy of fourteen sitting in the 
audience. When the sermon began, he started to listen closely, 
but such words as "imperious," "proscribe," "environment," 
"obnoxious," and similar bookish terms staggered him in almost 
every eentenoe, till after trying ten minutes to follow the sermon, 
he turned away, opened a hymn-book, and gave no more heed to 
the preaching, I have seen that happen frequently. It is hard 
for a man after seven years of college and seminary life, who 
breathes every day in his study a bookish atmosphere, to preach 
with simplicity. A simple style is a difficult attainment, but 
without it our preaching will never be fruitful of conversions. 

One of the greatest and best of the old Puritans said that 
most preachers shoot over the heads of the people. One of our 
latest writers on preaching says, "As a rule preachers are not 
simple enough. Hey imagine that deep thoughts and big words 
must go together. Let them read the first chapter of John's 
Gospel. No profbunder piece of composition was ever written, 
and most of it is in monosyllables." John Wesley used to make 
St. John's writings his model. He attained his wonderfully 
simple style by often reading his elaborate sermons to a maid 
servant. Whenever Bettie could not understand, she said, "Stop, 
sir," and the great man would then change the expression till 
the common people could hear that sermon gladly. In the 
introduction to a volume of his sermons Wesley says, "I labor to 
avoid all words which are not easy to be understood, all which 
are not used in common life; and in particular those kinds of 
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technical terms which so frequently occur in bodies of divinity, 
those modes of speaking which men of reading are intimately 
acquainted with, but which to common people are an unknown 
tongue." These are golden words for every young preacher who 
would win men to Christ. Henry Ward Beecher's advice to 
young preachers was to put the jackscrews under the sills if you 
wish to lift the house, under the roof if you wished to lift 
only the top heads in the congregation. Wesley put his levers 
under the whole audience to which he preached. Instead of 
wondering eyes and gaping mouths he was rewarded with hearts 
open to receive the Word of Life. 

A month ago in Baltimore a pastor asked me to conduct a 
Wednesday evening's evangelistic service in his lecture-room. 
Many of the audience were young people, and on the front seat 
were two little bright-faced girls about ten or twelve years old. 
I determined to try to hold their attention. They listened closely 
all the way through. The effect on them I do not know, as there 
was no after meeting. But after the service a grown young 
woman came up and told me that the talk had brought her to 
Chart. 

If we put the vital truths of religion into swelling oratorical 
language, we shall have our reward in the praise of men; if by 
hard work we put them into simple language, we shall have our 
reward in the salvation of men and the praise of God. 

3. A third defect is the lack of interestingness. 

A preacher to the unconverted must be interesting. Good 
Christian people may come out to hear dry preaching from force 
of habit and sense of duty, but the impenitent, the outsiders, the 
young, the very ones we want to reach, simply will not. Often 
I have seen meetings start with good congregations, and then 
dwindle day by day. The preaching was eound, and able, and 
instructive, as nearly all Presbyterian preaching is, but those 
excellent qualities were well-nigh wasted because of one defect ; 
it was not interesting. 

Uninteresting preaching is un-Christlike preaching. Many 
of us preach to empty benches. The Saviour preached to multi- 
tudes. Why? Largely because "without a parable spake he not 
unto them." His preaching was full of stories, figures, pictures, 
illustrations of every kind, drawn from every department of 
nature and human life. It was the most interesting preaching 
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ever heard, because it was the most parabolic, the mogt story-full, 
the most picturesque. All the great evangelists, the men the 
unconverted crowd to hear, have the same secret of popularity. 
Like their Master before them they put the gospel into stories, 
they wing it with anecdotes, they point it with parables, they 
make it potent with pictures and illustrations that reach and 
teach, that prove and move, that hold and mould. It is the beat 
way of preaching to men and women. It is the best and nearly 
the only way of preaching to young people. For preaching to 
bold the mind it must first hold the ear; to win the heart it 
must first win the ear; to capture the conscience it must first 
capture the ear. The preacher to be effective need not be elo- 
quent or original or grammatical, but he must be interesting. 

4. We must be in earnest. 

Mr. Spurgeon says, "For soul-winning there is more in this 
matter of earnestness than in almost anything else." An old 
Scotch woman went for the first time to hear Robert Murray 
McCheyne. Some one asked her what she thought of him. She 
hesitated for a moment, and then said, "The man preaches ad if 
he Was a-dyin' to have you converted." It is out of this passion 
for souls that spiritual power is born. 

David Brainerd used to say, "I care not where I go or what 
hardships I endure, if I can only see souls won for Christ. All 
I think of by day or dream of by night is the conversion of souls." 
Often he would go out into the forest and kneel down upon the 
snow, and wrestle in prayer until his body was wet with per- 
spiration. Many a time did be spend the whole night in prayer 
for the souls under his care. After these seasons of spiritual 
wrestling his diary is almost sure to have an entry like this, 
"To-day as I preached the Word, the power of God came down 
upon those stolid, immovable Indians and melted and broke and 
swept them into his kingdom by scores." 

My brethren, this purpose, this passion, must be paramount 
in our hearts. The sacred evangelistic fire, caught from the 
heart of Christ, we must keep burning on the altar of our hearts, 
fed with the fuel of faith, and prayer, and fellowship with our 
Lord. So will our ministry be owned of God. So will our 
preaching come in the power of the Holy Ghost. So will he say 
to us at the last day, "Well done, thou good and faithful servant; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 
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THE BIBLE AND THE HOME. 1 

Bxv. Thebon H. Rice, D. D., 
Pastor Central Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Go. 

In Deuteronomy vi. 6-9 we read : "And these words, which 
I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart: and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto the children, and shalt talk 
of them when thou sittest in thy house, . . . and thou shalt 
write them upon the poets of thy house, and on thy gates/' 
According to the Scriptures, therefore, the Home, a divine insti- 
tution, and the Bible, the divine revelation, are wedded, as in 
our theme. Into the nature of the relationship existing between 
the Scriptures and family life it is the purpose of this paper 
to inquire. 

We shall make all our inquiries of the Bible itself, our aim 
being to learn what God has taught us on this theme. The 
testimony of God's Word may be conveniently arranged under 
two topics: (1) What does the Home possess in the Bible? 
(2) What does the Bible possess in the Home? 

I. What does the Home possess in the Bible? 

In the first place, the Home finds in the Bible the charter 
Qf its organization. A charter, according to the best lexi- 
cographal authority, is "any instrument, executed with form 
and solemnity, bestowing rights and privileges" — for example, 
the Great Charter of English liberties granted by King John. 
The text of that royal instrument which called the Home into 
existence makes up a considerable part of the first two pages 
of our Bible. This material, collected and arranged, reads as 
follows : 

"And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness: and let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon 

1 An address delivered at the Union Seminary Conference on the Bible 
and Christian Work, Richmond, May, 1904. 
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the earth. So God created man in hie own image, in the image 
of God created he him. And the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul. 

"And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; 
and there he put the man whom he had formed. And out of 
the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant 
to the sight and good for food; the tree of life also in the 
midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
And a river went out of Eden to water the garden. And the 
Lord God took the man, and put him into the garden of Eden 
to dTess it and to keep it. And the Lord God said, It is not 
good that man should be alone; I will make him a helpmeet 
for him. And out of the ground the Lord God formed every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air; and brought them 
unto Adam to see what he would call them: and whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 
And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to every beast of the 
field; but for Adam there was not found a helpmeet for him. 
"And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
and he slept; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the 
flesh instead thereof. And the rib, which the Lord God had 
taken from man, made he a woman, and brought her un/fco the 
man. And Adam said, This is now bone of my bones, and flesh 
of my flesh : she shall be called Woman, because she was taken 
out of man. Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall be one 
flesh. 

"So God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he them. And God 
blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it : and have dominion over 
the fish of +he sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth. And God said, Behold, 
I have given you every herb bearing seed, which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree in the which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat." 

This language is entitled to be called a charter under the 
above definition. It was uttered with all the formality of a 
divine enactment and amid all the solemnity attending the 
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making of man in God's image. It also confers rights and privi- 
leges. The principal of the rights and privileges are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Marriage. "Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall be 
one flesh." 

2. Parenthood. "And God blessed them, and God said unto 
them, Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth and 
subdue it." 

3/ A Home. And the Lord God planted a garden eastward 
in Eden; and there he put the man whom he had formed." 
Man's first home was a country home and a paradise. 

4. Subsistence. "And God said, Behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; 
to you it shall be for meat." 

The charter conferring these rights and privileges was issued 
to the first family. It was confirmed by the Lord Jesus Christ 
(pee Matt. xix. 1-14 and Mark x. 1-16). It is recognized 
throughout the Bible, notably in connection with the covenants, 
which were mostly family covenants. It is in full force to-day. 

In the second place, the Home finds in the Bible a revela- 
tion of the purpose for which it was instituted. To say nothing 
of many passages from which it may be inferred, God's end in 
instituting the family is distinctly stated in Malachi ii. 15, 
"That he might seek a godly seed." It is God's plan to replenish 
hi? church and fill the earth with faithful witnesses to himself 
through the family and family religion. We must not lose sight 
of this. The hope of the church and the hope of the world is 
largely bound up with what Bushnell calls "Christian nurture" ; 
and we are to look for the extension of God's kingdom, not so 
much through ingatherings from without, as by means of what 
tbe same writer calls "the out-populating power of the Christian 
stock." Pastors, Christian people, the church of God, will be 
exceedingly wise to fall in with God's plan of seeking a godly 
seed through the instrumentality of the godly family, and to 
lay out their best efforts, therefore, in the promotion of family 
religion. 

In the third place, the Home finds in the Bible the law of 
its life. The Bible code of home laws covers all the various 
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relationahips of family life. To begin at the very foundation, 
marriage is commanded to be between one man and one woman, 
and ought always to be "in the Lord," that is, between Chris- 
tians. The duties of husband to wife are clearly taught. The 
man, on his part, is enjoined to love his wife "even as Christ 
also loved the church"; and the wife, on her part, is to see 
that she reverences her husband. The husband is constituted 
the head of the wife "even as Christ is the head of the church," 
end the wife is to submit unto her own husband "in the Lord," 
to learn in silence, and in the Sheltered circle of domestic life 
to discharge the exquisite duties of the home-maker, "a crown 
unto her husband," and causing him — not herself — to be 
"known in the gates." 

The mutual duties of parents and children are covered by 
the Home Code. Parents are to receive their children as the 
gifts of God (Psalms cxxvii. 3), are to dedicate them to Cod, 
and to bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, teaching them God's Word and not neglecting the exercise 
of parental authority or sparing wholesome correction. 

Children's duties are summed up in two words — they are 
to honor their fathers and mothers and obey their parents in the 
Lord. 

The family code of the Bible takes into account another 
relationship which we do not always think of in connection 
with the home — that of servants and masters. The Epistles 
of the New Testament no less than the laws of Moses recognize 
servants as a part of a household, and as entitled to certain 
treatment as members of the family. Masters are to give unto 
their servants "that which is just and equal," "remembering 
that they have a master in heaven" ; and servants, on their part, 
are to render their service "heartily as unto the Lord and not 
unto men," "with good will doing service," "not with eye- 
service as men-pleasera." One cannot help pausing here to 
reflect what a world of difference would be made in our domestic 
life to-day if the servant problem were brought under the opera- 
tion of the Bible principles which regulate the mutual relations 
which master and servant sustain. It is pleasant to recall that 
in the Old South — at least in parts of it — during the exist- 
ence of domestic slavery, Christian masters did recognize their 
responsibility for the religious well-being of their slaves. On 
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the parish register of old Williamsburg Church (Episcopal), in 
Virginia, are the names of hundreds of slaves baptized on the 
faith of their masters. To-day, too, there are Christian families 
who make a point of looking carefully after the religious con- 
dition of their servants. The writer knows of a case where the 
mistress of the home has been in the habit for twelve years past 
of giving one hour of her Sunday afternoons to the religious 
instruction of her old servant who lived on the place until re- 
cently. Families who observe family worship frequently see that 
the servants are present to take part in "prayers." This is good 
and right, and ought to be universal, for Bible family law 
assuredly requires it. 

In the fourth place, the Home finds in the Bible its crown 
of glory. Nowhere is such honor put on the family as in the 
Scriptures. The Bible's disclosure of the home's high purpose 
invests it with peculiar sacredness. The history of what God 
has done with the home in history is enough to cast a halo over 
its name. And what a lively sympathy the Bible ever manifests 
with home life may be seen, for instance, in the 127th and 128th 
Psalms. In the New Testament honor is put on the home by 
the way in which our Lord frequented it, lending his gracious 
presence and dispensing some of his most precious teaching in 
the family circle and at the family board. He wrought his 
first miracle in aid of a wedding feast where a new home was 
being founded, and it was from the loved home at Bethany 
that he went forth to the last tragic scenes of his passion. 

Finally, the home relationships are forever glorified by being 
associated with the most sacred of all ties. The relation be- 
tween husband and wife is the type of that between Christ and 
his church. Jesus has taught us to call God our Father, and 
has told us that we are God's children. The bond between 
brother and brother is the illustration of the relationship between 
Christ and the souls of his people and of the tie between his 
people themselves. 

Surely in the Scriptures the Home has a crown of glory 
placed upon its brow. 
II. What does the Bible possess in the Home? 

In the first plaoa, the Bible has in the home its legitimate 
throne. Language could not be stronger than the following 
commandment which enthrones the Word of God in f amilv life : 
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"And these words, which I command thee this day, shall be in 
thine heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them 
for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets be- 
tween thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the posts 
of thy house, and on thy gates." 

Let it be said with all authority that that regal place is the 
Bible's in every home, by divine right, and if that throne is 
occupied by ought else it is occupied by a usurper. 

In the second place, the Bible has in the home its safest 
sanctuary. The home is the last citadel from which God's book 
will ever be driven, we believe. It may be driven from the 
school, from the church even — as organized apart from the 
family. But so long as there are pious homes like that of Zacha- 
arias and Elizabeth, and that of Simeon and that of Anna, and 
that of which Robert Burns sings in the "Cotter's Saturday 
Night," the Bible will be cherished and believed among men. 

In the third place, the Bible possesses in the home its most 
powerful propaganda. After all, there is no teacher like a 
mother, and the truths we learn in infancy and at a mother's 
knee are perhaps the most life-shaping truths we learn at all. 
We are all familiar with the Jesuits' saying, "Give me the first 
five years of a child's life and you may have the rest." Well, 
with most of men the first five years are spent in the home. 
And if the truths of Scripture are inculcated by parents at the 
family altar, within the sacred precincts of the home, and asso- 
ciated with the tender memories of the fireside, who can resist 
their power ! Surely the homes of the land are the Bible's most 
powerful propaganda. 

In view of all that the Scriptures teach us on the subject, 
it is very probable that no greater service could be rendered our 
present day than to reenthrone the Bible in the homes of the 
people and to make the households of the nation Bible-modelled 
homes. 
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SOME POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

By Rev. James L. Barton, D. D., 
Secretary A. B. C. F. M., Boston, Mass. 

Many objections are brought against foreign missions by 
both Christians and non-Christians. Many of these objections 
have become stock phrases, which pass from mouth to mouth, 
and are used indiscriminately and without the exercise of any 
individual thought or judgment. Some of these, like some coun- 
terfeit antiques, have been in circulation so long that they 
are regarded by many as genuine. We can consider but few of 
these at this time. We will take some of the more commonly 
and widely used, and consider them briefly in the light of the 
most patent facts. All that the friends of missions ask is a 
fair hearing and treatment, nothing less and nothing more. 

1. "I do not believe in missions." 

There are many professing Christians who unblushingly 
make this declaration, and do not see that they thus stultify 
themselves. To profess belief in Jesus Christ and deny belief 
in missions is as unreasonable as for one to profess to believe 
in the fourth commandment and deny any obligation to keep 
the sixth. As well deny warmth to fire or light to the sun as 
to profess to be Christian and deny its necessary property of 
expansion. The individual who professes to be Christian and 
refuses to accept its fundamental characteristic and doctrines, 
and to act in accordance with its principal command, cannot 
be at heart what he pretends that he is. 

Before his crucifixion, according to Mark, Christ gave notice 
to his disciples that he was to be crucified, but that he would 
meet them after his resurrection in Galilee. The angels at the 
tomb, Matthew reports, sent the women to tell his disciples 
that he had preceded them into Galilee. Mark says the young 
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man sitting in the tomb from which Christ had risen told the 
women to announce to his disciples and Peter that he preceded 
them into Galilee as he had already declared he would do. It 
is evident that the meeting in Galilee was in the mind of Jesus 
an exceedingly important one. The disciples seem so to have 
understood it, and all were there. Christ appeared among them, 
and his message consisted of a declaration of divine power 
centering in himself, upon the basis of which he instructed his 
disciples that they were to preach his gospel to all the world, 
concluding with the promise that if they did so he would always 
be with them Matthew, Mark and Luke all three record this 
command, which is also repeated in the Acts. There is every 
indication that the solemn appointment of the rendezvous in 
Galilee, after the crucifixion and just previous to his ascension, 
was solely for the purpose of emphatically and conclusively 
laying down the programme for the disciples to follow until all 
nations should know and observe the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

The Gospel of John is filled with thoughts of "the world." 
Our Lord in his prayer recorded in the seventeenth chapter 
offered just before his betrayal, trial and crucifixion, records 
the words "the world" eighteen times. Whoever denies the uni- 
versal imperative of our religion does not know the gospel that 
Jesus Christ taught his disciples and that his disciples taught 
to the world. 

2. "There are heathen enough at home." 

There is no denying this statement; but what relation has 
this fact to the obligation laid by Christ himself upon all his 
followers to make his gospel known to all men? There are 
barefooted children enough in Massachusetts, and yet the shoe 
manufacturers of that State send their products into every great 
city of the world. There are far too many unclad poor in New 
York, and still New York sends its clothing to the ends of the 
earth. There are too many unfed households in all our great 
cities, and yet American wheat is sold in the world markets. 
If the disciples had decided that they would concentrate their 
entire efforts upon Jerusalem until all of its people became true 
followers of Jesus Christ before preaching anywhere else, their 
successors would be to-day preaching to the unconverted in 
that old city, if indeed the spirit of evangelization could have 
been maintained for a single century under such a principle. 
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Bethlehem, Tarsus and Antioch would not even yet have heard 
of Christ. Expansion and reaction is the law of Christian 
growth. In Paul's day the mission churches bad attained such 
strength that they were contributing for the support of the 
mother church at Jerusalem. To-day the evangelical Christian 
workers among Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, Chinese, Bohe- 
mians and other foreign nationalities in the United States were 
trained for this service in foreign missionary institutions abroad. 
The "heathen at home" in most cases can be reached most eco- 
nomically and effectively by the help of foreign missions. In 
order to Christianize any part of the world we must comprehend 
it all in our plan. The church at home will rapidly become 
heathen itself if it makes no effort to evangelize all the nations, 
both at home and abroad. 

3. "Foreign missions are accomplishing nothing." 
No one says this who knows what he is talking about. There 
is not a commercial or political centre of importance in the 
non-Christian world to-day in which Christian institutions of 
almost every class and form are not now established as a part 
of the thought and life of the people. These Christian institu- 
tions include kindergartens, schools of all grades, industrial 
plants, hospitals and dispensaries, printing establishments, 
orphanages, colleges, normal schools, theological seminaries, 
Young Men's and Young Women's Christian Associations and 
churches, to say nothing of a multitude of minor Christian 
organizations. These are to a large measure manned by able 
Christian natives, and many of them are supported in part or 
entirely by native funds. It would require many days for one 
even superficially to visit the Christian institutions in Con- 
stantinople, Beirut, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Columbo, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Pekin, Kioto, Yokohama, and a hundred 
other great cities in non-Christian countries. These are not 
'hypothetical institutions, but such as can be inspected by any 
one who will give the time to it — in fact, inspection is urged. 
Many of these occupy extensive plants which would surprise, 
by their magnitude, the careless critics. It would be impossible 
for one to inspect in even a casual manner the Christian enter- 
prises and institutions of the one city of Bombay in two weeks' 
constant activity, and what is true of Bombay is equally true 
of more cities than there is here space even to enumerate. Who- 
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ever declares that missions are accomplishing nothing simply 
advertises his own lack of information. 

4. "The countries themselves do not wish missionaries." 

We do not acknowledge that this would be a valid objection 
were it true. Christ did not tell his disciples to preach the 
gospel to those nations and peoples that sought for the gospel, 
and the modern missionary is not expected to wait until he is 
invited to enter any land. It is not out of place, however, to ask 
whether missionary and missionary operations have commended 
themselves to the rulers in the countries where such work is 
carried on. 

Chulalongkom, King of Siam, has said: "American mis- 
sionaries have done more to advance the welfare of my country 
and people than any other foreign influence." 

Prince Malcom, Khan of Persia, says : "I have always con- 
sidered the presence of your missionaries in Persia as a provi- 
dential blessing. The Shah and his counsellors fully appreciate 
the value of the services rendered by your worthy countrymen 
in the cause of civilization in Persia." 

Sir Peregrine Maitland, Governor of Cape Colony, says : "I 
have relied more upon the labors of the missionaries for the 
peaceful government of the natives than upon the presence of 
British troops." 

General Sir Charles Warren, Governor of Natal: "For the 
preservation of peaoe between the colonists and natives one mis- 
sionary is worth a battalion of soldiers." 

Sir Augustus Bevers-Thompson, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal: "In my judgment Christian missionaries have done 
more real and lasting good to the people of India than all other 
agencies combined. They have been the salt of the country and 
the true saviors of the Empire." 

Sir William Mackworth Young, K. C. S. T., Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, India: "I am prepared to say that the 
work which has been done by missionary agency in India exceeds 
in importance all that has been done (and much has been done) 
by the British Government in India since its commencement." 

The King of Korea said : "There are many American mis- 
sionaries in Korea. We are glad they are here. Thank the 
American people, and we shall be glad to receive more teachers." 

Lieutenant-Governor of New Guiana: "I would venture to 
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Bay that the government owes everything to missions. The mis- 
sionaries bring peace, law and order." 

Marquis Ito, Prime Minister of Japan: "Japan's progress 
and development are largely due to the influence of missionaries 
exerted in the right direction when Japan was first studying 
the outer world." 

5. "The people of non-Christian countries do not want mis- 
sionaries." 

Again, if this statement were true, it would not be an argu- 
ment against sending missionaries to them. But it is not true. 
The files of every Foreign Mission board of long standing are 
filled with petitions from the natives of countries where work 
has been begun, urging the sending of more missionaries, plead- 
ing for the opening of more Christian schools and the organiza- 
tion of more Christian work. The deputations of the American 
Board of Missions, sent recently to Ceylon, India and Africa, 
report repeated delegations from the people, some of them trav- 
elling long distances to plead for missionaries to be sent among 
them. This is no uncommon experience in every country where 
work has been begun. The American B<terd has on file long 
documents over many signatures from sections of Turkey, urg- 
ing the sending of missionaries into regions not yet occupied, 
Baces and castes join in the plea for more extended and a more 
vigorous prosecution of the missionary work. No mission board 
can to-day meet the demands of the people themselves for more 
Christian missionaries. 

6. "Diplomatic and consular officials condemn the mis- 
sionaries." 

Here again we are driven to clear testimony as evidence. 
The Hon. John Barrett, United States Minister and Consul- 
Qeneral to Siam, after official residence in Siam, China, Japan 
and the Philippines, says: "Prom a careful study of the scope 
of missionary labor, I am convinced beyond question that the 
missionaries are doing a great and good work for the advance- 
ment of both the moral and the national interests of these 
Asiatic lands." 

Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin, United States Minister to Persia: 
"American missions in Persia are an enduring influence both for 
secular as well as for religious progress. Their growth is cumu- 
lative and their pdwer is mighty." 
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Col. Alfred E. Buck, United States Minister to Japan: 'The 
influence of the missionaries has been worth more to Japan 
than all other foreign influences combined/' 

Sir Philip Currie, British Ambassador to Constantinople: 
'The one bright spot in the darkness that has covered Asiatic 
Turkey has been the heroism and the common sense of the 
American missionaries/' 

Hon. E. P. Noyee, United States Minister to Turkey: "The 
salutary influence of American missionaries and teachers in the 
Turkish Empire cannot possibly be overestimated." 

Thomas H. Norton, Ph. D., United States Coreul at Har- 
poot, Turkey : "In a thousand ways the devoted band of Ameri- 
can missionaries and teachers settled in these districts are rais- 
ing the standard of morality, of intelligence, of education, of 
material well being, of industrial enterprise." 

Col. Charles Denby, United States Minister to China: "I 
made a study of mission work in China. On a man-of-war I 
visited almost every open port in China. At each place I in- 
spected every missionary station. I saw the missionaries in 
their homes. I, unqualifiedly and in the strongest language 
that tongue can utter, give to these men and women, who are 
living and dying in China and in the far East, my full and 
unadulterated commendation. Believe nobody when be sneers 
at the missionaries." 

Hon. John Goodnow, United States Consul-General to 
Shanghai: "Our missionary enterprises, hospitals, schools and 
churches have won for us the good will of the Chinese people. 
All the institutions of western learning for Chinese are Ameri- 
can and missionary. One cannot overestimate their influence. 
The thing that makes us more popular in China is the work of 
our missionaries." 

Henry O'Neill, British Consul at Mozambique : "I must say 
that my experience of ten years in Africa has convinced me 
that mission work is one of the most powerful and useful instru- 
ments we possess for the pacification of the country and the 
suppression of the slave trade." 

Hon. W. B. Beed, United States Commissioner to the Far 
East : "I went to the East with no enthusiasm as to missionary 
enterprise. I came back with the fixed conviction that mis- 
sionaries are the great agents of civilization. I could not have 
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advanced .one step in the discharge of my duties, could not have 
read or written or understood one word of correspondence on 
treaty stipulations, but for the missionaries." 

7. "Naval officers have no use for missionaries." 
Admiral Wilkes says : "The moral reformation of the Pacific 

Islanders is preeminently due to the missionaries." 

Commander A. V. Wadbaus says: "It has been my privilege 
to see much of the missionaries and their work throughout the 
world. No one can fully appreciate the great good that has 
been. done by foreign missionaries until they can compare the 
converted with the unconverted in distant lands and islands of 
the sea. The missionaries need no word of commendation from 
me or anybody. Their work speaks for itself." 

Captain Palmer, H. M. S.: "Whether in the Sandwich 
Islands or New Zealand, amongst the Society, Fiji or New 
Hebrides groups, I have ever found the missionaries the same 
earnest, God-fearing men. They require no advocacy from me. 
I only ask those who are so fond of running down missionaries 
to think a little and not talk ignorantly and wickedly about 
men and women whose lives adorn some of the brightest pages 
of British history." 

Commodore Erakine: "The work done for the natives of 
New Guiana by the missionaries is so noble in its beneficent 
influences that no words of mine could exaggerate its praise, 
an influence that any crowned head might be proud to exercise 
over any people." 

Admiral Belknap, of the United States Navy, says: "I assert 
it to be a fact beyond contradiction that there is not a ruler, 
official, merchant, or any other person from emperors, viceroys, 
judges, governors, counsellors, generals, ministers, admirals, 
merchants, and others, down to the lowest coolies in China and 
Japan, Siam and Korea, who, in their associations or dealings 
with their fellow-men in that quarter of the globe, are not 
indebted every day of their lives to the work and achievements 
of the American missionaries." 

8. "Travellers bring back unfavorable reports of missionaries 
and their work." 

If travellers are to be quoted, it is only fair to quote those 
who gave some attention to that upon which they report. I 
venture the statement that it is indeed a rare occurrence for one 
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who has actually seen missionary work in operation, and who 
has given the missionaries in charge opportunity to explain it, 
not to be impressed with the value, economy and force of what 
is done. For the sake of the argument I will quote here, not 
clergymen and those who would be expected professionally to 
believe in missions, but business men, authors, etc., who are not 
necessarily prejudiced in their favor. 

Sir Edwin Arnold says: "I admire and reverence those 
devout men and women (the missionaries), and I regard them 
as taking to China precisely the commodities of which she stands 
most in need, namely, a spiritual religion and a morality based 
upon the fear of God and the love of man." 

Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, author, says: "I am a convert 
to missions through seeing missions and the need for them. 
The missionaries, by their lives and characters and by the work 
they are doing, wherever I have seen them, have produced, to 
my mind, such a change and such an enthusiasm in favor of 
Christian missions that I cannot go anywhere without speaking 
about them and trying to influence others in their favor who 
may be as indifferent as I was." 

Ernest W. Clement, newspaper correspondent and author: 
"The missionaries have been and are a mighty force in New 
Japan, not merely through their preaching of the gospel, but 
also through their practice of the Christian virtues; not only 
by their teaching all-sided truth and wisdom, but also by their 
touching, their social contact with the people; not only by their 
logic, but by their lives." 

Prof. W. M. Bamsay, archaeologist : "Beginning with a preju- 
dice against the work of the missionaries, I was driven by the 
force of facts and experience to the opinion that the missionaries 
have been the strongest, as well as most beneficent, influence 
in causing the movement toward civilization." 

Jesse Seligman, Jewish banker and trader: "I am glad to 
inform you that the American missionaries all along the Nile 
are 'doing splendid work. You can scarcely enter a town or 
village without finding one of these nicely constructed school- 
houses where the Arabs are taught, and it would astonish you 
to hear with what pride they say they were taught at the Ameri- 
can mission school." 

Henry M. Stanley, when, asked, "Do you consider the efforts 
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of foreign missionaries really a success?" replied, "Yes, most 
emphatically. It can be shown to-day as something marvellous. 
The story of the Uganda missionary enterprise is an epic poem. 
I know of few secular enterprises, military or otherwise, deserv- 
ing of greater praise." 

John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General of the United States 
and business man, said: "By personal contact with the work 
and workers, I convinced myself that the work of missionaries, 
clergymen, teachers, doctors and Christian helpers was healthy, 
eminently practicable and well administered." 

Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) says: "The benefit con- 
ferred upon this people [Hawaiian Islanders] by the mission- 
aries is so prominent, so palpable and so unquestionable, that 
the frankest compliment I can pay them and the beet is simply 
to point to the condition of the Islands in Captain Cook's time 
and their condition to-day." 

9. "The missionaries attack the religions of the people, and 
are stirers up of strife." 

I have lived among" missionaries in Turkey for years, and 
have personally inspected missionary work in India, Ceylon, 
Japan and Mexico, besides inquiring diligently for the last ten 
years of missionaries upon furlough at home, and I never yet 
beard a missionary attack the religion of any man or people, 
neither have I been able to learn of its having been done by a 
missionary of any of the old regular boards. As Jesus Christ 
came not to destroy but to fulfil, and as Paul declared unto 
the Athenians him whom they in ignorance worshipped, so the 
missionaries teach a positive gospel of love and forgiveness, of 
purity and enlightenment, of salvation and life. To attack is 
no part of the missionary's work, and would necessarily be the 
very best method to employ to terminate speedily his usefulness. 

I have repeatedly seen missionaries and native Christian 
workers preach to the people from texts taken from their own 
sacred books or common religious expressions used by them in 
their worship. The missionaries live in close sympathetic touch 
with the people for whom they labor as their truest and best 
friends. Hostility oomes not from the common people, but from 
those whose evil practices the gospel of Christ condemns. Many 
of the quotations already made bear upon this point. Other 
testimony is not out of order. 
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William E. Baxter, M. P., who had travelled extensively in 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asiatic and European Turkey, countries 
filled with more religious sects and creeds than probably the 
same area in any part of the East, said: "I found that men 
of all nationalities and creeds, emphatically and unanimously 
gave evidence that the colleges, schools, churches and other 
institutions, conducted with most conspicuous ability, with a 
remarkable freedom from all sectarian or religious narrowness, 
by American missionaries, were doing more for the civilization 
and elevation of the ignorant masses of the East than any other 
agency whatever." 

Julian Hawthorne says: "One must live with the mission- 
aries in India in order to understand what they are doing. Their 
influences were of the loveliest Christian kind." 

Hon. P. S. Stratton, Collector of the Port of San Francisco, 
says : "I went out opposed to the missionary movement in China. 
I, however, have been converted by what I have seen. The 
Chinese know nothing about Admiral Kempffe refusal to fire 
on the Taku forts, but they know all about the eleemosynary 
work of the missionaries, and are grateful to America." 

William Hayes Ward, LL. D., editor of the New York Inde- 
pendent and traveller, says : "I believe the work of the foreign 
missionaries to be the best and wisest done for the kingdom of 
God and the uplifting of the human race. They are everywhere 
the friends of the people with whom they labor, the one uplift- 
ing influence among the people of China, Turkey and Africa." 

The popular objections to foreign missionaries and their 
work would practically all disappear if the facts could be uni- 
versally made known. Protesting ignorance far too often refuses 
enlightenment. The plainest and unimpeachable testimony is 
not accepted. Missionaries and their operations are not above 
or beyond criticism; neither they nor mission boards claim that. 
They are, however, beyond the power of ignorance to condemn 
or prejudice to overthrow. They have become a part, and a 
large part, of the modern history of the growth of the kingdom 
of God on earth. Whoever denies this fact must assume the 
burden of proof. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHODS IN 
MISSION FIELDS. 

By Ret. James S. Dennis, D. D., 
Author of "Christian Missions and Social Progress," etc. 

In addition to the more systematic efforts in behalf of educa- 
tion, identified as they usually are with permanent institutions, 
and conducted according to an established routine, we may note 
an increasing tendency in mission lands to adopt and utilize 
less formal methods, aimed to reach certain classes, and designed 
to extend the influence of education more generally among the 
people. Among these extra-industrial devices we may name 
conventions, summer or winter schools, lecture courses, plana for 
home culture, mutual improvement societies, and we might 
include also mission conferences and other more strictly eccle- 
siastical assemblies. These various gatherings are not designed 
in all cases simply to popularize secular education, or distribute 
broadcast the seeds of culture, but to a preponderating extent 
they are made the media of religious and spiritual instruction. 
In some instances they have a philanthropic purpose, being 
designed to ameliorate cheerless conditions and put some bright- 
ness and profitable entertainment into dreary and depressed 
lives. In most instances they are adjusted to the intellectual 
needs of certain classes of workers, and so addressed especially 
to this purpose. 

India affords us ample illustrations in view of the extent 
and variety of these facilities which are there in use. The 
educated Indian community makes an earnest appeal for atten- 
tion along these lines of effort. Numbers of missionary workers 
have, therefore, devoted themselves with special solicitude and 
evangelical zeal to the welfare of students, both graduate and 
undergraduate. Mr. Eobert P. Wilder has been prominent in 
this sphere of service. Many agents of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association are thus engaged, and an increasing number 
of missionaries have given themselves especially to this promis- 
ing sphere of effort. Lectures or public addresses within the 
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precincts of some institutions, in the hostels where students 
reside, in Christian Association halls, or in outdoor gatherings, 
are favorite methods of approach. Beading-rooms and Bible 
classes are also in use. Acquaintance is thus established, and 
the way is opened for further and more personal intercourse. 
Overtoun Hall, in the Association Building in Calcutta, is in 
constant use for such purposes. 

The London Missionary Society at Bangalore has organized 
a special department of work among the educated classes, in 
which the Bev. T. £. Slater is a prominent and devoted worker. 
They have instituted a campaign of lectures, conferences, study 
classes, literary union, mutual improvement societies, and the 
distribution of suitable literature, all of which agencies are 
aimed to attract the educated Hindu mind. The mission is 
based upon the conviction that there is "a grave waste in not 
following up the work of mission colleges, and supplementing 
it by a special effort to reach and win those who now are without 
chart or pilot* by a bold forward movement, in which the sweet 
reasonableness and gracious winsomenese of Christ should be the 
constraining influence." 

The Oxford Mission to Calcutta and the Cambridge Mission 
to Delhi have devoted themselves largely to work for the edu- 
cated classes. In many of the large cities of India, chiefly such 
student centres as Calcutta, Dacca, Lahore, Allahabad, Bom- 
bay and Madras, diligent attention is given to the student con- 
tingent. It is a notable fact that "there are more men receiving 
an English university education in India than there are in the 
British Isles." At Allahabad the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, 
and also the Oxford and Cambridge Institute at the same place, 
both established by the Bev. W. E. S. Holland, M. A., of Mag- 
dalen College, a church missionary worker among students, are 
scenes of tactful and earnest work among a large student body. 
Free reading-rooms are also made available, as the very success- 
ful one established at Madanapalle by the Bev. J. Chamberlain, 
M. D., of the Arcot Mission. The large and fruitful effort for 
students in all parts of the world under the auspices of the 
World's Student Federation is in great measure identified with 
this special work for educated Hindus. The Student Federa- 
tion membership in India, including Ceylon, already numbers 
twenty-five hundred. 
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The Haskell lecturers — Drs. Barrows, Fairbaira and Cuth- 
bert Hall — have given most effective aid in this endeavor to 
reach the educated classes. They have presented Christian 
truth to the cultured minds of India with admirable tact, im- 
pressive eloquence and winsome attractiveness. The missionary 
body has welcomed these sympathetic coadjutors, and their 
powerful apologetic arguments on behalf of Christian truth, 
presented in a spirit of fine courtesy, have made a deep im- 
pression upon many receptive minds. A prominent native Chris- 
tian paper in India has expressed the hope that the Haskell 
lectureship will eventually develop into a permanent mission for 
educated Indians. Other lecturers have been beard in India 
with great acceptance, as Dr. Ladd, in 1900, Dr. Pentecost, and 
others. 

General conferences, conventions and public gatherings for 
various purposes are numerous and popular in India. There 
are also many local conferences of missionaries and native 
workers held frequently in almost all the large cities; some of 
them are exclusively native gatherings, as the Bengali Christian 
Conference, which has just passed its twenty-sixth annual ses- 
sion in Calcutta. There are numerous other strictly provincial 
or tribal gatherings, such as the Tamil Christian Congress and 
the Garo General Association. A significant movement in the 
direction of solidarity has just been inaugurated (1903) in the 
establishment of the 'Indian Christian National Council," de- 
signed to include all Indian Christians in its constituency. This 
Council will be charged with the promotion and guardianship 
of the interests of the entire Indian Christian community. 
Prominent organizations of native Christians, more limited in 
scope, as the Madras Native Christian Association, the Parsi 
Christian Association at Bombay, the Christian Literary Union 
of Bangalore, and the Bombay Indian Christian Association, 
are already in existence. There are also native conferences of 
preachers, evangelists, teachers, colporteurs and Bible women. 

Conventions for purely spiritual aims are numerous, such as 
those designed to deepen the religious life and quicken evan- 
gelitic zeal. Gatherings similar to camp-meetings, and known 
as Christian melas, are held among rural communities. Harvest 
festivals are popular, and form rallying points for Christian 
delegations from neighboring villages, gathered for spiritual 
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instruction, aad invited to present their offerings in kind. Sum- 
mer schools are in vogue for both biblical and secular study. 
Teachers' institutes are held, where normal and advanced in- 
struction is given and an esprit de carps cultivated. Conferences 
after the pattern of Nbrthfield and Keswick are now annually 
held. The programmes of these gatherings centre about some 
great theme of Christian doctrine or history which is studied 
in its varied aspects. A similar assembly is the Kodaikanal 
Convention for the Deepening of the Spiritual Life, held at 
that mountain retreat every yeaT. An annual Christian Stu- 
dents' Camp, started in 1898 under the auspices of some Young 
Men's Christian Association leaders, has proved a moat popular 
as well as profitable experiment, having an attendance of about 
one hundred students. The Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion has established a similar provision for the rest, recreation 
and instruction of its members. "Friendly Clubs" are both 
social and literary in their scope. 

A missionary settlement of university women at Bombay is 
a project which originated in 1893 with some of the lady stu- 
dents of Oxford and Cambridge connected with the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Other institutions cooperated, and ladies 
from Newnham, Girton, Somerville and Alexandra colleges, 
connected with different universities, reached Bombay in 1896. 
They work under the general direction of a council formed in 
Great Britain, and are supported by the women students of the 
universities of Great Britain and Ireland. An evangelistic, edu- 
cational and medical work was established among Parsi women 
of the higher classes, the design of the settlement being to take 
up work especially for women of the higher classes of Indian 
society. In 1899, Mrs. Royal G. Wilder and her daughter Grace, 
of the American Presbyterian Board of Missions, established a 
similar settlement for village work in Western India. 

In the China missions conferences of various kinds are 
numerous and influential. The large interests involved in edu- 
cation have prompted the formation of the Educational Asso- 
ciation of China, which held its fourth triennial meeting at 
Shanghai in 1902. It has now two hundred and forty-nine 
members, and finds a useful and important sphere of service 
tn giving uniformity to the educational movement in China, 
in fixing standards, in systematizing elementary and advanced 
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curses of study, superintending the publication of school liters 
tare, and determining educational terminology in the arts and 
science* Aside from the special work of the Educational Asso- 
ciation, the various missions utilise educational institutions fox 
special Bible work among students and for useful lectures, apart 
from the regular curriculum of studies. Here and there a 
Chinese "Chautauqua" is attempted, with a sui generis list of 
subjects for consideration, suited to the environment and needs 
of students. The Young Men's Christian Association has opened 
Bible institutes, and frequently hold conferences, especially fox 
students. 

It has been found attractive to the Chinese in some of the 
large student centres to open museums and deliver lectures on 
scientific and religious themes. The attendance upon these 
iwuseums has been phenomenal, extending in some instances to 
seventy and eighty thousand annually. Special lecture oourses 
present historical, economic and scientific instruction in a way 
to secure the delighted attention of large audiences. Super- 
stition as lodged in the minds of Chinese listeners often receives 
some staggering blows, and yet so deftly are they given that 
dszed minds hardly know where the demoralizing thrusts coma 
from, and no spirit of bitterness or antagonism is aroused. The 
simmer school is a favorite in China, and is often held during 
vacations at some convenient educational institution, or becomes 
ltfcelf a vacation experience in the form of a camping-out party. 
Informal classes in towns and villages, held in the evenings to 
study "Western learning," often attract men of literary rank. 
It is interesting to note that a Chinese Choral Union was formed 
at Foochow in 1902, to develop a love and desire for good sacred 
music. It held its second Choral Festival at Foochow in 1903. 

Japan has given a cordial welcome to the university exten- 
sion scheme in all its varied forms. An appreciative hearing 
is given to foreign lecturers of eminence who visit the Island 
Empire. Students' conventions, usually under the direction of 
some representatives of a Young Men's Christian Association, 
or under Student Volunteer leadership, are largely attended. 
It had been arranged that the Conference of the World's Student 
Christian Federation should be held at Tokio, in September, 
1904, but owing to the war this plan has been abandoned. The 
American Episcopal Mission has recently opened a church house 
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in Tokio for special work among the students of the Imperial 
University. The first Christian summer school in Japan was 
held in 1889, and has just closed its sixteenth session in 1904. 
It has grown to such proportions that it now assembles in two 
sections, one Japanese and the other foreign. Special schools 
are held annually in the summer for pastors and evangelists 
of the different missions, and winter schools as well, such as the 
Bible School which meets annually at Saga. A league of those 
who went to the foreign field as Student Volunteers has been 
formed, and held a profitable conference at Karuizawa in 1902. 
The mountain retreat of Karuizawa promises to become a Japa- 
nese Nbrthfield — a Japanese Chautauqua being already in ex- 
istence. Spiritual conferences for deepening the religious life, 
Bible institutes for special religious study, Bible women's con- 
ventions, ladies' clubs, mutual benefit societies in village com- 
munities, evening schools, with now and then magic lantern 
lectures, are all well-known agencies. Formal lecture courses 
are planned in different cities, an attendance of eight hundred 
greeting those recently held at Kobe. Missionaries on their tours 
often carry a lecture outfit with lantern slides to delight as well 
as instruct the village communities they visit. Social settle- 
ments are found at Osaka, Tokio and Kioto. A feature of the 
settlement at Tokio is Kingsley Hall, opened by Mr. S. J. 
Katayama, who during a visit to England and America made 
a careful study of Toynbee Hall and Mansfield House in London, 
the Andover House in Boston, and the Hull House in Chicago, 
returning to devote himself to similar work in his native coun- 
try. The Kioto settlement is in effect a "household church/' 
with a varied programme of religious exercises, intellectual en- 
tertainment, and kindly ministry, calculated to give relief and 
cheer to life, in spite of long days of toil. 

It is manifest that these informal efforts to deepen and ex- 
tend the influence of the educational campaign in mission fields 
are very happy and useful expedients, and that they accomplish 
a service which, though somewhat inconspicuous and liable to 
be overlooked, is nevertheless worthy of the careful attention 
and sympathetic support of all students of missions. 
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RELIGION AND THE WAR IN JAPAN. 

By Galen M. Fisheb, 
National Secretary Y. M. C. A. Union of Japan. 

At the outbreak of the war between Russia and Japan, 
fanatical or ignorant Japanese Buddhists started the slogan, 
"Buddhism vs. Christianity/' which boded no good to mission- 
aries and the Christian cause in Japan. But Christian leaders 
promptly secured the cooperation of influential journalists in 
combating this false assumption. Meanwhile Christians, Budd- 
hists, and other religionists, hit upon the idea of a joint mass- 
meeting to draft a pronouncement upon the real issues of the 
war. The very fact that representatives of the several religions 
were able to meet on a common ground and amicably discuss 
the subject is a significant way-mark in the history of onoe 
intolerant Japan. A native newspaper, recently received, de- 
scribes the meeting. It was held in a tea-house in Shiba Park, 
Tokio, on May 16th. Thirteen hundred representative men 
crowded into the building, and many others had to be turned 
away. Dr. Anezaki, Professor of Philosophy and Religion in 
the Tokio Imperial University, called the assembly to order, 
which was then addressed by Shintoists, Buddhists and Chris- 
tians, including the Governor and Mayor of Tokio. No discor- 
dant note was heard among them. The subjects discussed were 
war and religion, patriotism, and the unity of religions. Rev. 
Kodo Kozaki, ex-President of the Doshisha, was one of the 
Christian speakers. The foreigners were represented by Dr. 
William Imbrie, of the Meiji Oakuin. 

One point strongly emphasized by Dr. Imbrie was the free- 
dom of religious belief and worship granted to the people by 
the Japanese Constitution. He said, in substance : 

"It is very easy for us to profess that the present war has no con- 
nection with the subject of religion, but if asked to prove our assertion, 
what reply could we give? For answer, I would refer to the constitution. 
One article of the constitution given to the nation by the Emperor grants 
religious freedom. That constitution is inviolable. It must stand for- 
ever. If the government is waging a war against us in the interest of a 
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religion, it is trampling under foot the constitution. That it cannot do. 
This fact is of itself sufficient proof that the war has not for its object 
an attack on any religion." 

Before the meeting adjourned the following significant reso- 
lution was adopted by acclamation: 

"Resolution of the Assembly of Religionists of Great Japan: 
'The Russo-Japanese war has reference to the safety of the Empire 
of Japan and the permanent peace of the far East, and the vindication 
of universal civilised and humanitarian principles. It has no connection 
whatever with religion or with racial differences. Therefore, we reli- 
gionists, in convention assembled, regardless of differences of creed and 
race, openly declare to the world the foregoing convictions as to the true 
nature of the present war, and earnestly unite in praying that a glorious 
peace may be speedily restored." 

At about the same date, Premier Count Katsnra summoned 
President Y. Honda, chairman of the Y. M. C. A. Union and 
special representative of the Evangelical Alliance, and told him 
that he wished all Christians, whether Greek or Protestant, 
Japanese or foreigners, to understand that their persona and 
worship would be fully protected. Instructions have been sent 
to all prefectural officials by the Ministers of the Interior and 
of Education, cautioning all citizens against molesting Greek 
Christians or any other persons who may be suspected of sym- 
pathy with Russia. The Premier recalled how, in the war with 
China, his troops had respected Chinese and Korean Christians, 
and said that all the more would care be exercised to that end 
in this war because Russia is nominally a Christian power. 

The above evidence, added to the recent permission from 
the general staff to send twelve Christian workers with the 
soldiers to the front, shows that Japan is committed now, as 
in the Boxer uprisings, to justice and religious toleration, in 
sharp contrast to the procrustean bigotry of Russia. 

Still another indication of liberality and toleration may be 
found in the fact that twenty government schools now employ 
as teachers of English conversation Christian college graduates 
from America and Canada, all secured through the American 
secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. in Japan. No obstacle is placed 
in the way of these men teaching the Bible to their students 
after school hours. The result is that the government is vir- 
tually paying the salaries of twenty auxiliary Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries among the important student class, without laying itself 
open to the charge of supporting Christian work as such. 
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STATESMANSHIP IN' THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD. 

By Fletcher S. Bbockmah, 
Student Secretary Y. M. C. A. of China. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in addressing a body of his constituents 
in London some time since, said, "Gentlemen, whether you 
agree with me or not, and whether you forget what I say or 
pot, do not fail to think imperially." These words are good 
advice for the citizens of the kingdom of God. When our Lord 
pronounced the children of this world wiser in their generation 
than the children of light, he stated a condition which existed, 
but did not pronounce a law which need continue. There need 
be no wiser vision, clearer foresight, more proper understanding 
of proportion on the part of the statesmen of the kingdoms of 
this earth than on the part of the statesmen of the kingdom 
of heaven. Bather, the latter should in all three characteristics 
excel, since in the kingdom of heaven imperial means world- 
wide, and divine wisdom and sound judgment are vouchsafed 
to the Lord's anointed. 

There are two characteristics of imperial thinking worthy 
of notice: (1) Imperial thinking implies having the eye open 
for strategic positions. The statesmen of England thought im- 
perially when the British flag was planted at Gibraltar, Colombo 
and Singapore. (2) Imperial thinking implies having the eye 
open for times of opportunity or crisis. The mission to Thibet 
was opportunely timed, so as to perfect a treaty while Russia 
was engaged in Manchuria. To-day is a time of crisis and 
opportunity, and the Orient is the place of strategic value. The 
great world movements of the past fifty years have taken place 
so quietly that their large significance has been but dimly dis- 
cerned. About two thousand years ago the world's highest civi- 
lization centered around the Mediterranean. It was in the com- 
mingling of the civilizations of Borne, Carthage, Athens and 
Jerusalem that the world was prepared for Christianity. By 
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the discovery of America the centre shifted, and the Atlantic 
was held within the circle of a sisterhood of peoples differing 
vastly at first, but who, by the constant intercourse of more than 
three centuries have developed a distinct type of civilization. 
The centre of civilization is now rapidly shifting. Every nation 
which lays any claim to greatness is securing, or attempting to 
secure, a position on the Pacific. Some, like the United States, 
have seemed to be drawn there unconsciously by the overpower- 
ing influence of a divine Providence. Others, like Great Britain, 
by clear foresight and splendid statesmanship, have seen the 
trend of events and planted themselves at the points of greatest 
advantage. Others, like Germany and Russia, are making 
almost superhuman efforts to gain standing room in the circle 
where all the nations of the earth are to meet each other. For 
the first time in the history of the world the Orient and the 
Occident are brought face to face. Every other civilization has 
been provincial. Heretofore the world has been cut up into 
water-tight compartments. The Orient has existed four thou- 
sand years, with a literature, philosophy and religion of its own. 
almost untouched by Western influence, and the Occident like- 
wise has received little or nothing from the East. Whether we 
will or not, that day has passed. Steam and modern engineering 
have made the Pacific smaller and less dangerous than was the 
Mediterranean when Paul took his memorable voyage on "a 
ship of Alexandria sailing for Italy." No exclusion law can 
be more than temporary. The East and West must be brought 
together in the closest touch. For the first time a civilization 
representing the whole world is to be worked out. The new 
civilization will be neither Oriental nor Occidental. 

Shall this new civilization contain the best of the East and 
West, a higher type of Christianity than we have yet known, 
because the East has a contribution to make in the world's inter- 
pretation of Christianity — or shall it be a combination of the 
worst elements of both? This latter is the natural tendency 
as any one who has lived in one of the open ports of the Far East 
can testify. Has there ever come in the history of the world 
a crisis involving more gigantic issues. 

It behooves us to realize that the battle is already on. We 
speak of the slow-moving Orient and the rushing West. It is 
a mistake. The Orient is moving not less rapidly than the West. 
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Great cities are being born in a day. Hongkong yesterday was 
but a barren waste, and to-day is the third largest port in the 
world; Shanghai, an insignificant river village, has blossomed 
into another New York, sending its goods to the ends of the 
earth. Where stood the mediaeval walls of Tien Tsin is now 
a magnificent boulevard. The greatest railway of the world 
joins the East to the West. The largest steamers of the world 
are now being built to exchange the treasures of the Orient 
and Occident 

One of the great factors in determining what this new civi- 
lization is to become is China. It is perhaps the most misun- 
derstood nation on earth. Ex-Secretary of State Foster has 
well said that probably no other nation has a better right to 
be called great. Napoleon dreamed of welding the waring States 
of Europe into one splendid empire, and we call him great for 
having dreamed. But what was with him a dream, was with 
Emperor Wan, who lived more than two thousand years ago, 
an accomplished fact. He brought the rival commonwealths 
of Asia into one empire, which has lasted to the present day. 
The literature of the Chinese will compare favorably even with 
that of Greece or Borne. Its civil service system, in its theory 
at least, is the ideal toward which all the other governments 
must strive. It is a nation which, in its ideas, has never been 
conquered. The Mongolian came down from the North and 
placed his king upon the throne; after centuries the Manchu 
did the same; but Manchu and Mongolian lost his civilization, 
literature, and in some cases his language, as he came under the 
spell of the masterful Chinese. Even Christianity — corrupt in 
form, it is true — has made two unsuccessful attempts to make 
a lasting impression upon the Chinese. The Persians came in 
the sixteenth century, and gained the ear of the Emperor him- 
self, but all that is left of their influence is a stone tablet in 
the Province of Shansi. Later, Roman Catholicism also gained 
the favor even of the highest in the land, but the missionaries 
were expelled and the nation moved on, unruffled. The Chinese 
are accustomed to lead, to dominate, to master. If our type 
of civilization is to prevail in the commingling around the shores 
of the Pacific, a strenuous effort will need to be made. The 
conflict which lies before the Christian Church is no child's play. 

The most influential element in China are the literati or 
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Confucian scholars. They are the only makers of public opinion 
in the empire. From them come the officials, the school teachers, 
the editors, and the religious leaders. The Buddhist priests are 
a negligible quantity, while amongst the Confueianists* who have 
no priesthood, the scholars hold this place of influence. 

A most significant change has come over the literati during 
the past ten years. Before this time they were proud and inso- 
lent to a degree hard to appreciate, except by one who has felt 
the sting of it. They have been the severest enemies of Chris- 
tianity and the real anti-foreign force. Probably no single riot 
has occurred against foreigners which did not have its beginning 
with them. Largely as a result of recent international events 
in the Far East, by which China has been again and again 
humUed before the entire world, the literati have been brought 
to see that China is not the mistress of the world. They are 
now, as a class, for the first time in more than two thousand 
years looking forward rather than backward. They are willing 
to karn of the foreigner, eager to learn of him, even though 
he be a missionary. 

These are the large outstanding facts in the Far Eastern 
situation. They call for a broad and statesmanlike policy on 
the part of the church. They call for men of scholarly attain- 
ments, fine and sympathetic natures, and a mastering faith. 
Shall we not have them? 
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Editorial. 



Our present issue exhibits a distinct departure from the 
usual policy of the Magazine. The experience of former editors 
has been that, other things being equal, short articles were 
more acceptable to the body of our readers than long ones. A 
lengthy series of unbroken pages is in itself a thing appalling 
to the eye, and when the eye which it greets happens to be that 
of a busy man, minister or layman, the paper is apt to be laid 
aside for a moTe convenient season which never comes. Ac- 
cordingly the rule was framed that our articles should be short. 
But the reason for this rule being that we might please and 
edify our readers, it was entirely within the realm of possibility 
that a time should arrive when the reason for the rule itself 
should become the reason for its violation — when a paper of 
such timely or inherent interest should be placed in our hands 
that to withhold it from our subscribers would be to deny them 
the thing which they would be most eager to have. Such a 
paper we believe that we have before us in Dr. Warfield's article 
on the Revised Confession of the Northern Church. Coming 
as it does from the pen of a writer of more than national 
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reputation, and dealing with a topic which perhaps more than 
any other (even than the recent decision of the House of Lords) 
claims the attention of Presbyterian America at the present 
time — dealing with it, furthermore, in a manner which holds 
the mind of the reader from beginning to end — we cannot but 
feel that our action in giving to such an article more than 
one-half of our available space will meet with the general ap- 
proval of our readers, and that all will find it of interest, whether 
all agree with its conclusions or not. 

Anticipated Cross-Examination. 
No small part of the value of the right of cross-examination 
in a court of law lies in the fact that it may be used to compel 
the witness to descend from the general to the particular — that 
under it he is no longer allowed to deal in glittering generalities 
or to shelter himself behind a sweeping assertion, but may be 
forced to explain minutely and in detail every statement that 
he makes. No mere wholesale assertion that such and. such 
an event has often taken place is allowed to pass, but he is chal- 
lenged over and over again to tell the time, place and circum- 
stances of the alleged event until the truth of his story has 
been thoroughly sifted. If hie original tale was false, that falsity 
will be made abundantly patent. On the other hand, if he was 
telling the truth at the outset, the sole effect of the cross- 
examination will be to bring out more clearly, to reiterate and 
to emphasize the facts to which he has testified. Therefore 
the practice is growing more and more common among lawyers 
of ability, when they see that an unfavorable witness is telling 
the truth, to waive the right of croes-examination entirely, in 
order that the witness may not be given an opportunity to 
strengthen and confirm his testimony by detailed repetition. 
Now, we are accustomed to speak of the minister as a witness, 
and there is a very important sense in which he is a witness — 
a witness for the truth which has been committed to him. 
But there is this important difference between the real witness 
and the minister who is called such — the minister is not 
subject to cross-examination in open court by those who op- 
pose themselves to him and his message. No man has the 
right to gainsay him nor to ask him the particulars of has 
general statements, the whys or wherefores or hows of what he 
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says. And yet this difference is more apparent than real, for 
while he is not compelled to undergo a cross-fire of embarrass- 
ing questions aimed at him in open court, it may often happen 
that what he has said will be the subject of many questions and 
cross-questions in the secret tribunals of his hearers' minds. 
And in this he is at a great disadvantage as compared with the 
witness at law, that he may never have an opportunity of answer- 
ing these cross-questions and disposing of the objections which 
they raise unless he has already answered them by anticipation 
in his preaching. How many of us, when we stand up to bear 
witness to the truth, are given to overlooking altogether the 
fact that this silent cross-examination is always going on ? How 
many of us are guilty of indulging in forms of generalities and 
of ex cathedra asseveration which were we confronted by an 
actual cross-examination we would most carefully eschew. Pos- 
sibly not as many of us as a pessimistic editor would seemingly 
have us think. Nevertheless the temptation to do it is very 
great, and every true witness to the Word needs constantly to 
bear in mind the presence of this host of invisible "opposing 
counsel" ever ready to weigh and question what he says. It 
is not necessary in the least for God's witness to cease to speak 
with authority; it is not necessary for him, either, to raise 
doubts in his hearers' minds for the simple purpose of showing 
his skill in refutation ; it is not necessary for him to mar the 
continuity of his discourse by the introduction of questions and 
objections that are frivolous and fruitless. But it is most em- 
phatically necessary that he should bear in mind always that 
questions will be asked, and to try to the tiest of his ability to 
furnish the answers for them in advance, when those answers 
will redound to the edification of his hearers or serve to bring 
them to a clearer apprehension of the truth. 

And it may not be amiss in this connection for us to say 
that we regard the article of Dr. Warfield published in this 
issue and already noticed by us above, as one of the best pieces 
of "anticipated cross-examination" in the literary sphere that 
we have ever had the pleasure of reading. It deals not with 
the general, but with the particular; it does not simply make 
the sweeping assertion that the entire Revised Confession is 
Calvinistic, but aims to show how and why it is Calvinistic by 
comparing it in detail with the writings of well-known Calvin- 
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ists. The use of such a method must appeal most strongly to 
every intelligent mind, no matter whether the conclusions 
reached coincide with its own views or not. 

****** 

The Union Seminary Conference on the Bible and 
Christian Work, held in Richmond during May of the present 
year, brought together perhaps the strongest collection of speak- 
ers that has met in the South for a number of years. It resulted 
in great blessing, both intellectual and spiritual, to the many 
who attended its sessions, and it was the generally expressed 
belief that a more frequent occurrence of such gatherings would 
be promotive of great good throughout the country. Among 
the many notable addresses delivered during the Conference 
there were none that created a more profound impression than 
the opening address by Eev. Egbert Watson Smith, D. D., upon 
the subject of "The Evangelistic Pastor." It was the widely- 
expressed sentiment at the time that the address should be given 
larger circulation, and the Union Seminary Magazine at once 
set about trying to secure it for our first issue. We take great 
pleasure in presenting it to our readers — the more so because, 
unlike most spoken addresses, it has lost little or none of its 
natural fire in being reduced to cold type. The Editor also 
confesses to a peculiar satisfaction at its publication, in that 
it covers a subject in which he has always been especially inter- 
ested. Indeed, it had been our intention to publish in this 
number a leading editorial upon the subject of "The Interesting 
Sermon." It is a source of great gratification to us, therefore, 
to find wb^t we would have said said for us, and said so much 
better than we would have said it. We have nothing to add to 
what Dr. Smith has said except to express our conviction that 
one of the best means of securing those qualities which he speaks 
of as essential to the evangelistic 6ermon is 

The Abolition op the Written Sermon. 
We say the abolition of the written sermon, but we mean rather 
its relegation to a subordinate position. There is no doubt about 
it that the written sermon has its function, and a very impor- 
tant one it may be at times; for there are some matters of an 
expository or doctrinal nature, for example, which need a species 
of careful and accurate statement which can best be obtained 
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by reduction to writing. The written sermon has also its place 
for the beginner in. the theological seminary, in helping him to 
arrange and coordinate his thoughts But the great trouble with 
the written sermon is that in the majority of cases it fails to 
take a direct personal hold upon the hearer. He receives it 
as something abstract, in the air, something meant for him 
to contemplate disinterestedly or enjoy as an intellectual treat ; 
it does not take hold of his heart and will, as a personal mes- 
sage meant for him and for nobody else. He feels that the 
minister is preaching a sermon, not that he is talking to him 
in particular. We live in an age which is very much given to 
the cultivation of the abstract impersonal attitude toward re- 
ligious truth, and the minister who would bring home to the 
coldly intellectual and spiritually indifferent hearer the abso- 
lute personal, individual claim of the message which he bears 
must look him in the eyes and talk to him as one man to another. 
No doubt but there are exceptions to this, and perhaps we do 
not have to go outside the doors of Union Seminary to find 
them ; but in order to constitute an exception, in order to make 
the written discourse a personal message also, there is needed, 
besides the consecrated devotion which ought to belong to us 
all, a combination of intellectual gifts and magnetic personality 
to which very few of us can lay claim. We are all of us here to 
preach Christ, and to preach him to a generation of men who are 
loath to believe that when we say "you," we mean themselves. 
If we are to make them believe it at all, if we are to convince 
them that we are talking to them, and to them alone, we must 
thrust our manuscript into the consuming flame and speak to 
them face to face and heart to heart. 

****** 

The Board of Editors have decided for the present to omit 
from the Magazine the "Seminary Notes" formerly published, 
except so far as such notes were of sufficient general interest 
to merit editorial comment — the reason for this action being 
that items of news as such were deemed to be foreign to the 
purpose of a literary publication. We publish below, however, 
for the information of our readers, the list of students matricu- 
lated at the Seminary at the present session, with their ad- 
dresses. In a later issue we hope to give some further facts 
concerning the composition of the student body, and perhaps 
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some generalizations or deductions from these facts. Another 
feature which has been omitted from this issue, but which will 
be resumed in the next one, is the series of Letters About Books, 
which proved so acceptable to our readers. We expect also in 
this volume to give particular attention to the department of 
Book Beviews, which we recognize to be of primary value and 
importance. Our Missionary Department contains less matter 
than usual, due to the fact that we were compelled to go to 
press without two papers which had been promised, but which 
were unfortunately delayed in arriving. Dr. Bice's admirable 
address also arrived just as we were, ready to go to press, and 
we are unable, therefore to do more than mention it editorially. 

LeB. G. 



Students Matriculated at Union Theological Seminaby. 
senior class. 

Bibd, Andrew Rbid, Baltimore, Md. 

Hensley, Leighton Beaumont, Texarkana, Texas. 

Hill, Pierre Bernard, Richmond, Va. 

Hill, William Edwin, Wilmington, N. C. 

Johnson, Clyde, Senatobia, Miss. 

Matthews, Orlandob Howard, Davidson, N. C. 

MoConnell, Thomas Jasper, Abingdon, Va. 

Moefbyt, Harry MoClellan, Lebanon, Ey. 

Pratt, Charles Henry, Long Hollow, Va. 

Ross, Hervey Leonidas, Canehill, Ark. 

Stuart, Warren Horton, Charlottesville, ya. 

Viehe, Frederick Dana, Atlanta, Ga. 

Wilhelm, Walter Scott, South River, N. C. 

MIDDLE CLASS. 

Akers, Simon Casabianca, Concord Depot, Va. 

Beaty, Henry Frank, Mooresville, N. C. 

Brown, J. R. C, 

Chedester, William Pierce, Asheville, N. C. 

Craig, David Schenck, Gastonia, N. C. 

Clarke, Arthur Harris, Danville, Va. 

Dudley, Albert Cassell, Sykesville, Md. 

Eversole, Finley Monwell, Rural Retreat, Va. 

Gresham, LeRoy, Baltimore, Md. 

Johnson, Albert Sidney, Tuscumbia, Ala. 

Lee, William Sharpe, Crewe, Va. 

McCaslin, Robert Horace, Sweetwater, Tenn. 

McFadyen, Henry Richard, Clarkton, N. 0. 
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Rankin, Frank Bisaneb, Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Sasakura, Yahichi, Nagoya, Japan. 

Schereb, Tilden, Bristol, Tenn. 

Sholl, William Nacb, Birmingham, Ala. 

Wauchope, Abthub Douglas, Harrisonburg, Va. 

West, William Edward, Evington, Va. 

Wood, Albert Wabd, Moorefield, W. Va. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

Andeb80n, Alfred S., Crewe, Va. 

Bah?, W. W., Wade, N. C. 

Bell, G. F., Putneys, Va. 

Botle, Gaston, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Carr, E. B., Safe, N. C. 

Clarke, P. L., Hampden-Sidney, Va. 

Deal, R. C, Greenville, S. C. 

Grau, KL, Danti, Tenn. 

Gwaltnet, Rev. L. L., Hewlett, Va. 

Hooper, T. W., Christiansburg, Va. 

Hudson, H. H., Madisonville, Tenn. 

McCallie, H. D., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Patterson, W. S., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Pboskowitz, Charles E., Stonega, Va. 

Quarles, Rev. J. C, Richmond, Va. 

i Siler, John C, Worsham, Va. 

Thompson, George, Alexandria, La. 

Wauchope, W. C, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
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REVIEW STAFF, 

RET. EGBERT W. SMITH, D. D M Rbv. WALTER L. LINGLE, 

Greensboro, N. C. Rock Hill, 8. 0. 

RlV. A. A. MoGEACHY, RlV. RUSSELL CECIL, D. D.. 

Sherman, Texas. Richmond, Va. 

RlV. THORNTON WHALING, D. D., RlV. R. B. VINSON, 

Lexington, Va. Austin, Texas. 

RlV. HARRIS E. KIRK, RlV. T. H. LOWRY, D. D., 

Baltimore, Md. Knoxrille, Tenn. 

PBOF. THC8. C. JOHNSON, D. D., LL. D., RBT. THERON H. RICE, D. D., 

Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 

PBOF. C. C. HERSMAN, D. D., LL., D., PROF. G. B. STRICKLER, D. D., LL. D., 

Richmond, Va. Richmond, Va. 

PROF. W. W. MOORE, D. D. t LL. D., *»BOF. TH08. R. ENGLISH, D. D.. 

Richmond, Va. Richmond, Va. 

Pbof. J. G. MCALLISTER, B. D., Richmond, Va. 

Any book noticed In these panes msy be had at publishers* prices through 
the Presbyterian Committee off Publication, Richmond, Va. 



At Oub Own Doob: A Study of Home Missions with Special Refeb- 

ence to the South and West. By 8. L. Morris, D. D., Secretary of 

Home Missions, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. Pp. 258, 12mo, 

cloth. $1 net. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, Chicago. 

Dr. Morris has given new proof in this book of the wisdom of his 

selection as Secretary of Home Missions. A man in such a position must 

possess himself thoroughly of the conditions of his huge field, if he is to 

do really efficient work. He should know the geography of his church's 

territory as Napoleon knew the map of Europe. He should know the 

lives of every people in any section of any State covered by the church's 

territory. Only thus can he have the church's funds, collected for his 

cause, poured out where they will accomplish most for the advancement 

of Christ's cause. 

This book gives convincing proof that Dr. Morris is coming to know 
his field in a somewhat adequate way. The task before him was huge. 
It was one not to be accomplished in a day, nor in a year. He has 
acquitted himself well. His book is the book of a worker, written to 
push the great cause which he represents. He has not aimed at the 
making of a literary reputation, but at the making of a book which 
should forward the cause of Christ. He has quoted freely, from all sides, 
whatever suited his purpose. He secured the preparation of two entire 
chapters, by men of experience in dealing with the subjects of those 
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chapters. It has been said, in our hearing, that some of his pages show 
haste in the preparation of their literary form. But it is a book in- 
tensely interesting. There is not a dull page in it from start to finish. 
It is an informing, instructive and very quickening book. It should be 
read, digested and assimilated oy every minister and every intelligent 
church member. The following is the table of contents: I. Historical. 
II. The Program of Missions. III. City Missions. IV. Mountaineers. 
V. The White Man's Burden. VI. The Mexicans in Texas. VII. The In- 
dians and Their Territory. VIII. The Great West. IX. The Problem of 
Missions — Foes. X. Woman's Work — Friends. XI. Synodical Evangeli- 
zation. XII. Argument and Appeal. 

Thos. C. Johnson. 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 

Saint Paul and the Ante-Nicene Chubch: An Unwbitten Chapteb 
of Church Histoby. By Rev. Stewart Means, A. M., B. D., Rector of 
St. John* 8 Church, New Haven, Conn. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. 

This book aims to deal with some of the contrasts between Paul's 
type of Christianity and those of the fathers of the first two centuries. 
Its author confesses his indebtedness to "the brilliant and acute professor 
of Church History in the Royal University of Berlin"; and Harnack's 
influence is felt through all his pages. 

It is plain that Paul's teachings and ideals were not appropriated by 
any father of the first two centuries to any considerable degree. Legal- 
ism, a new legalism, and external ism overspread the church. The author 
brings this out with very considerable power. Some of his pages are 
truly eloquent, too ; and the volume as a whole is rich in suggestiveness. 
But it does not satisfy us. While our author has a better understanding 
of Paul than had Justin Martyr, or Ireneus, or Clement of Alexandria, 
or Origen, or Tertullian, yet he himself is not correct — at any rate, not 
convincing — in his treatment of Paul's notions of sin, its nature and 
origin, of faith, and the relation of the Old Testament to the New. 
With much of what he says on these subjects we agree. Ever and anon 
as we have turned the pages, we have felt that at length we were coming 
on a vase of sweet ointment; but dead flies soon discovered themselves 
therein — the dead fly of the rabbinical element in Paul's teaching, of the 
allegorism that recked not of accurate dealing with the Old Testament, 
and of the Judaic element, on the part of Paul. The man has a theory 
of inspiration which needs remodeling. He seems to be cock-sure that 
Paul's teaching has a distinctly and powerfully Christian element in it. 
That we do not doubt. He seems equally sure that he can distinguish 
that from the Judaic and rabbinical elements. Here we do doubt; and 
we consider this effort to pick out the not-distinctively Christian ele- 
ments and set them over against the other, as not only certain to fail 
of success, but as proceeding on a false view of inspiration. If Paul 
taught under inspiration somewhat that was previously taught by a 
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rabbi, it was as much a part of Christian teaching, a Christian element 
in his teaching as if it had never been taught by human lips before. 

We think it would be easy to show that inconsistency obtains between 
parts of the author's own teaching. Nevertheless, the books raises a 
multitude of questions which must be answered by any one who will 
understand the history of the first two Christian centuries. 

Thos. C. Johnson. 

The History of South Carolina under the Proprietary Government, 

1670-1719. 
The History of South Carolina under the Royal Government, 1719- 

1776. 
The History of South Carolina in the Revolution, 1775-1780. 
The History of South Carolina in the Revolution, 1780-1783. 

By Edward McCrady, a Member of the Bar of Charleston, S. C, and 

President of the Historical Society of South Carolina. Price, $3.50 

each, net The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

In these four large octavo volumes we have a work that deserves to 
be placed on the same shelf with Palfrey's History of New England. It 
is characterized by similar investigation of sources and marked by great 
candor in dealing with the facts, and is, in our judgment, superior in 
style. It is already a great classic work on South Carolina to the close 
of the Revolutionary War. Unfortunately, it is about the only such 
work. Prior to McCrady no one had made the attempt to treat ade- 
quately the unique and exceedingly interesting history of South Caro- 
lina. Henceforth, perhaps, no one will write of it in a worthy way 
without betraying a large indebtedness to the author of this work. It 
is a merit of the author, that while he presents a vast amount of details, 
he sees that which gives to this particular historical movement its in- 
dividuality, and keeps these distinctive traits ever before him and his 
readers. ^ 

Many portions of these volumes are as interesting as novels. The 
author delights in the delineation of a strong or picturesque or beautiful 
character. He loves the biographical and indulges in many most inter- 
esting brief biographies. He loves to picture past manners and customs, 
and to make the whole past of his people live before his readers, and 
succeeds well in doing it. But were these about three thousand pages 
dry and dull it would be worth while to read them to learn the genesis 
of that strong sentiment of independence with regard to the sister States 
which has ever characterized the Palmetto State, to learn the genesis 
of the "centripetal character of her government," of the military organ- 
ization of her population, of the aristocratic tendency along with demo- 
cratic development toward strict constructionism, of chartered rights, 
of her hatred of divorce and devotion to the integrity and purity of the 
family. 

It is a book which the historical student of our country's past ought 
by all means to have. Tnos. C. Johnson. 
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South Carolina as a Royal Province, 1719-1776. By W. Roy Smith, 

Ph. D. f Associate in History in Bryn Motor College. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 

The author thinks that the real beginning of the revolt of the Ameri- 
can colonies was from the founding of the first English settlement in 
Virginia; that from that time until the final appeal to arms in 1775 
there was in every colony an unceasing struggle between the representa- 
tive of the people and the representatives of prerogative interests; that 
the general character of the conflict was the same in all, "a reproduction 
on a small scale of the constitutional history of the mother country"; 
and he tells us that the object of his book is to "trace the progress of the 
struggle in South Carolina, with the hope that it may throw some light 
on the history of the American Revolution/' 

It is confined very largely to a presentation of the changing relations 
of the colony to the crown — legal and semi-constitutional relations. Of 
these it seems to be a not unworthy representation. The style, if not 
lively, is plain, clear and usually sufficiently strong. The same may be 
said of the general arrangement. More life might have been given the 
work by larger attention to the characters of the great actors, by at 
least sketches of other sides of colonial life, and by the cultivation of a 
more vital pen. However, the work is a meritorious one, and we would 
damn it even by faint praise. Truth compels only to say that, while 
good, it might have been still better. Thos. C. Johnson. 

Famous Hymns and thetb Authors. By Francis Arthur Jones. Pub- 
lished by Edwin S. Gorham, New York, and Hodder & Stoughton, 
London. Second edition. 1903. 

Here is a highly interesting book by an Englishman, who has gath- 
ered a great amount of incident connected with the lives of hymn- writers, 
and their hymns. The arrangement of the volume is according to sub- 
jects, "Morning and Evening Hymns, Advent Hymns, Christmas Hymns, 
Hymns for New Year, Hymns of the Passion, Easter Hymns, Processional 
Hymns, Communion Hymns, Hymns for Matrimony, Missions and those 
at Sea, Funeral and Harvest Hymns, All Saints' Day, Hymns for Chil- 
dren, and General Hymns." The volume is embellished with numerous 
excellent portraits of hymn-writers. The author has shown taste and 
discrimination in selecting his materials, though we think he made one 
slip when he introduces a wretched pun on a phrase in a fine old hymn, 
which, though unintentional on the part of its originator, will inevitably 
cling like a bur to the memory, and recur to the reader whenever he 
uses the hymn thus injured. Punning on hymns is almost as bad as 
punning on Scripture, and should be utterly condemned. The pun 
alluded to will not be mentioned here, for fear of giving it wider cur- 
rency. 

This is one of the very best books we have seen on hymns and their 
authors, and will repay perusal by all readers. 

Robert P. Kerr. 
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The Histoby and use of Hymns and Hymn Tunes. By Rev. David R. 
Breed, D. D., professor in the Western Theological Seminary. Pub- 
lished by P. H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. 1903. 
Every pastor should make a study of hymns and tunes, and fit him- 
self, by wide information, for his duty as a director of the praises of 
God's people in the sanctuary. Many ministers give little thought to 
this the only audible part of the service in which, as a rule in Presby- 
terian Churches, the people can take part. They are too apt to leave the 
selection of hymns for a service to the hap-hazzard of a few minutes, 
without much thought, and confine themselves to the use of a very small 
number of hymns, often using them without regard to suitability to the 
occasion or the sermon. Once I heard a prominent pastor announce at 
the beginning of his service, "Lord dismiss us with thy blessing." Of 
course, many of the people smiled; inwardly, and the service was marred. 
It is not necessary that the hymns should express the very thought of 
the sermon; often it is better -that they should not; but they should 
always be in keeping with it, and lead up to the sermon, or lead from it 
to the effect the sermon is intended to produce. 

The author of the book in hand reviews with discrimination the 
history of hymns and tunes from the earliest days in the development 
of the church of God, through the Old Testament period, that of the 
New Testament, and on down to modern times. He gives due prominence 
to the Greek and Latin hymns, many of which translated are now in 
current use, and to the German hymns, those of the French, and; of 
course, the greatest space is properly given the hymns and psalms of 
British origin. It is a notable fact that the most virile peoples have 
done most in the writing of great psalms and hymns, and in this the 
English are unquestionably in the lead, Watte and Wesley dividing the 
highest honors between them. Watts wrote really fine hymns at the age 
of eighteen, and the author whose book we are considering regards 
Watts' hymn, "When I survey the wondrous cross," the finest in the 
English language. This volume will well repay reading, and re-reading, 
and if studied carefully will help to prepare a minister for his exalted 
function of directing the worship of God by the people. It would also be 
a good thing if every chorister, especially every choir leader, would study 
it. Every church should use a well-prepared hymn and tune book, and 
the hymns should always be sung to the tune set to them. When choir 
leaders are allowed to select tunes for the hymns, they often make queer 
matches of words and music. Robert P. Kerb. 

Studies of Familiar Hymns. By Louis F. Benson, D. D. Westminster 

Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 

To the lover of sacred poetry this book is a treat, and will prove in- 
structive to all students of hymnology. It has been the aim of the 
writer to interpret the great hymns which are dear to the church, and 
when it was possible, to give the circumstances under which most of 
them were written. This latter design helps very considerably the 
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former, because great hymns are usually born and not made. The 
greatest poet could hardly write a high class hymn to order for any 
occasion, however great, though there may be exceptions to this rule. 
A hymn suitable for any great occasion can be written ordinarily better 
immediately afterward than before the service in which it might have 
been appropriate. Kipling's "Recessional" is hardly an exception, for 
the inspiration of Queen Victoria's great golden jubilee, which gave it 
birth, was already in the mind of all the British people, who were 
mightily enthused by the fact that their good queen had reigned so long 
and so well, and Kipling's hymn was the expression of the soberer side 
of the august event, recalling a proud people to a consideration of the 
duty to be humble, and appreciate responsibilities that rested upon a 
nation so greatly favored of God, as he said: 
"Lest we forget." 

Dr. Benson begins with the Star of Bethlehem, as admirably set forth 
in Phillips Brooks' "A Little Town of Bethlehem," and closes with 
"Sunset and Evening Star," Tennyson's one great hymn of death, entitled 
"Crossing the Bar." 

In the case of the former of these two, it is noted that its author had 
just returned from a visit to Bethlehem, and meditating upon what he 
had seen, the hymn is born of his rich experience at the birthplace of 
Christ, and expresses what Bishop Brooks had felt while sojourning at 
the sacred spot. So also of Tennyson's exquisite hymn, it may be said 
that the venerable poet-laureate wrote it when he knew that Jiis end was 
near, when he felt on his face the breath of the wide sea he was about 
to cross. 

A truly great hymn is the expression of the feelings of a devout soul, 
under an impression made by some profound experience whether under 
circumstances of unusual impressiveness, or under the power of some 
vast truth which overwhelms the soul. Often, or generally, both in- 
fluences are present, and great truths of the gospel hitherto compara- 
tively latent in the mind, under some special conditions become luminous 
and powerful, exciting feelings which can be best expressed in lyric form. 

The writer of Studies of Familiar Hymns gives in connection with 
each hymn an account of the life of its author, and much interesting 
material is laid before the reader. 

Among the hymns considered are, "Stand up, Stand up for Jesus," 
"Sun of my Soul, Thou Saviour Dear," "How Firm a Foundation," 
"From Greenland's Icy Mountains," "My Faith Looks up to Thee," 
"Lead Kindly Light," "My Country 'tis of Thee," "Onward, Christian 
Soldiers," "Nearer, my God, to Thee," "When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross," and "I would not Live Alway." 

There are only twenty-seven hymns discussed, and while there are 
many other great hymns we would like to have included in such a list, 
it may be said that to cover the whole field would be to make a library 
of volumes. The book is well written, by one competent, by natural 
gifts, and long study of the subject, to perform such a task, and will be a 
valuable addition to every minister's library, for that matter also to that 
of every Christian. Robert P. Kebr. 
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The Reproach of Chbist, and Other Sermons. By W. J. Dawson, 
Minister of Highbury Quadrant Congregational Church. Published 
by Revell Company. Price, $1.00. International Pulpit Series. 
A recent writer in the Atlantic Monthly says, "Earnest and intelli- 
gent men to-day do not discuss the apostolic succession, nor the forms 
of baptism, nor endless punishment, nor the verbal inspiration of Scrip- 
ture." This remark, representative of many unspoken opinions, may 
justify us in observing that as the result of the modern theological fer- 
ment two classes of ministers are becoming more and more clearly de- 
fined. First, we have those who believe and discuss the old doctrines 
with such application to present circumstances as their wit and piety 
enable them to make. Second, those whose opinions have been modified 
by Radical Criticism, the inductive habit of thought, and the application 
of the theory of evolution to religious questions, and whose sermons 
frequently grate on orthodox sensitiveness. 

By this latter class we are made familiar with such ideas as the im- 
manence of God in all things, the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of 
Man, the solidarity of the human race, the evolution of religion, the 
immorality of substitution, together with new theories concerning the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, and salvation as the product of certain 
natural and inalienable moral and spiritual forces lodged within us. 
Moreover, we are counseled by them to rise above creeds and theories of 
government and the doctrine of endless punishment and all dogmatism 
as things which hamper faith and are inconsistent with the larger life 
and charity. 

These two classes of preachers may be denominated Conservative and 
Liberal with infinite gradations, of course, between the two extremes. 
But it is natural when we take up a book of modern sermons to think 
of the two classes, and it may at least help us to place the author if we 
remember these ear-marks. 

Mr. Dawson needs no defense against belonging to the first class, and 
it would be quite unjust to say that he belongs wholly to the last. In 
most particulars he is sound as the most conservative could ask, though 
some of his applications are novel and his exegesis frequently startling. 
As, for instance, when the confession of the dying thief suggests to him 
auricular confession, or when he uses Christ's illustration of the "strong 
man armed" to teach the legitimacy of force. 

There is one doctrine, however, upon which the vast majority of 
Christians are against him, one too which he can hardly justify whether 
he make his appeal to the Scriptures or to moral effect. In nearly every 
place where he can introduce it, Mr. Dawson insists upon the final sal- 
vation of all men. In his sermon on "The Immortality of Capacity" he 
says, "It is far from inconceivable that a Wesley still declares the gospel 
of hope to the lost, and a Whitefield still finds his joy in snatching heed- 
less souls from the fire." In that on the "Survival of Memory" he says, 
"We cannot believe in any form of torture that is aimless and unending ; 
this would argue a vindictiveness on the part of God for which we might 
justly hate him, and it is manifestly at variance with the entire spirit 
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of Christ's life and teaching." Again, in the sermon on "Dives in Hades" 
he asks, "If earthly suffering makes perfect, why not the finer and more 
intense form of suffering that the soul knows in the world that lies be- 
yond the grave?" This repugnance to the doctrine of endless punishment 
does credit to Mr. Dawson's sensibilities, but the Saviour to whom he 
appeals has himself said of the wicked, "These shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment/' and as to the moral effect of universalism no less 
a one than Tennyson, whom he quotes approvingly in another sermon, 
has declared, "Such a truth might tell well with one or two lofty spirits, 
but would be the hindrance of the world." 

In the sermon on the "Reproach of Christ," which gives name to the 
volume, Mr. Dawson must certainly surprise some of his readers in 
finding the two guiding motives of Moses's life to be "love for the poor" 
and "willingness to bear reproach for them." We should say rather, 
supreme loyalty to God and devotion to his people. Closer than that of 
all who went before Christ was the fellowship of Moses with his Master. 
It was religion, not "social love," that marked his life, and Christians 
generally cannot but feel repugnance to finding the impulse to his dis- 
tinguished career in a motive which would do no more than ally himself 
with the secular and sometimes godless humanitarians of to-day. 

There is something unpleasant, too, in his deductions from the com- 
parative study of religion. He discovers "an extraordinary resemblance 
between the religion of ancient Egypt and Christian truth." "The story 
of Buddha irresistibly suggests the story of Christ." "Rome was built 
at the bidding of the divine will as was Jerusalem." He calls those 
"narrow minds which see in Christianity a religion so superior to all 
others that it is hostile to them." We fear that on this subject Mr. 
Dawson's liberality has run to prodigality. He gives away too much. 

Neither can we sympathize with his remarks on that "pernicious 
form of pietism which George Eliot called other-worldliness." Accord- 
ing to Rev. Hugh Block and Rev. R. J. Campbell, materialism, the 
limited currency of the ideal, is one of our greatest present dangers. 
There is probably not enough other-worldliness. We could wish for a 
recrudescence of the intense feeling of earlier times about the other 
world, and the life to come. Religion has drifted too far into merely 
philanthropic activity and become too much a matter of humanitarian 
instincts and impulses. 

But without being hypercritical it would be difficult to find much 
besides these points to object to, and there is a spirit of gentleness and 
love in every sermon, which goes far towards covering even graver faults. 
Most men's sermons depend for their particular effect upon the per- 
sonality of the preacher as you hear him deliver them, but Mr. Dawson's 
sermons breathe the spirit of tenderness even upon the printed page. 
More than this his style is superbly fine and his discourses rich in 
thoughtful matter. By all means, let our ministers read this book. A 
thoughtful, discriminating study of it will bring them into contact with 
a great mind and great heart. A. A. McGkachy. 
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Pioneer Missionaries of the Church. By Rev. Charles G. Greegan, 

with Introduction by Harlan P. Beach, Educational Secretary of the 

Student Volunteer Movement. Published by American Tract Society. 

Price, $1.25. 

This is a book of 313 pages containing short biographical sketches of 
twenty-six leading missionaries, principally from Great Britain and the 
United States, who have lived and labored at different periods during the 
last three centuries. The list includes from among earlier missionaries 
such names as Heber, Schwartz, Brainerd, Eliot, Martyn and Morrison. 
Among later missionaries, Bliss, Miller, Murdoch, Clough, Taylor and 
Davis, all of whom are still living. Certain great names, like Moffat, 
Livingstone, Hamilton, Patterson, Judson, Carey and Paton, are omitted 
because the author had written them up in his earlier work on Great 
Missionaries, published several years ago. In a book like this, which is 
a kind of syllabus of missions, it would have been wiser perhaps to have 
included them, notwithstanding the repetition. The author might also 
have honored the women by making some mention of such devoted souls 
as Fedelia Fiske. 

It is a volume, however, which merits almost unqualified praise. Its 
mechanical execution presents many excellences. The paper is good, the 
type large and clear, the sketches illustrated whenever possible with 
good pictures of those whose story is told, and the cover is pretty. These 
features combine to make it a good missionary and Sunday-school library 
book, and commend it to children and to busy workers and teachers. 

It is, moreover, a good reference book, and as is intimated in the 
Introduction, gives useful information about missionaries whose lives 
are out of print, or who, by reason of the fact that they are still living, 
are not mentioned in reference works. 

A collection of short biographies like this, which we are able to read 
rapidly, comparing one personality and one career with another, has a 
certain peculiar advantage in suggestiveness. 

We are immediately impressed, for one thing, with the variety of 
talents which God can use and honor in Foreign Mission work. Here we 
have on successive pages the story of educators like Duff and Miller, 
pamphleteers like John Murdoch, evangelists like Chalmers, translators 
like Martyn and Carey, practical mystics like Brainerd, civil engineers 
like Clough, physicians and diplomats like Peter Parker, and men of all 
work like Cyrus Hamlin, of whom his biographer says, "He was at once 
physician, carpenter, student, cook, shoe-maker, blacksmith, dress-maker 
and preacher." Each of these found a place to work for the Master, 
employing his special talents in a way to advance the kingdom imme- 
diately and effectively. 

We are impressed by qualities also which they had in common : their 
faith, patience, prayerful lives, unwearied consecration and deathless 
hope. 

Other immediate reflections from reading such a book are : the special 
and tremendous advantage of carrying on evangelists work in connection 
with a well-ordered system of Christian schools; the present potency of 
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prayer and reality of God's superintending and saving providence, and 
the value of character as the best of life's assets. 

One rises from a perusal of the history of these worthies reminded of 
Spurgeon's appeal, "If you were born to be a missionary don't drivel 
down into a king." A. A. McGeachy. 

Seeing Dabklt. By the Rev. J. Sparhawk Jones, D. D. Pp. 188. The 

Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. Price, 75 cents, net. 
The Staff Method. By the Revl 8. 8. Mitchell, D. D. The Presbyterian 

Board of Publication, Philadelphia. Price, 75 cents, net. 

These are the two latest volumes in "The Presbyterian Pulpit Series" 
published by the Board in Philadelphia. As usual each volume contains 
eight sermons, and as usual each sermon is of a high order. Dr. Spar- 
hawk Jones was pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Baltimore 
for four years, and pastor of the Brown Memorial for thirteen years. 
Since 1893 he has been pastor of Calvary Church, Philadelphia. When 
we read this volume of sermons we understand why he has been in such 
demand among the churches, and why congressmen and senators used 
to run over from Washington to Baltimore to hear him. These sermons 
are characterized by a deep spirituality, a rare beauty of language, and 
a profound philosophy of life. 

Dr. Mitchell has been pastor in Harrisburg, Pa., Washington, D. C, 
and is now pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
where he has been for nearly twenty-five years. If these sermons are a 
fair sample of his preaching, I am quite sure that his people will want 
him to stay with them twenty-five years longer. They are marked by 
their clearness and simplicity, and are eminently practical and helpful. 

There are now ten volumes in this series. It has been my good for- 
tune to read and review them all. I find it impossible to decide which 
volume I like best. Happily, there is no necessity for me to make such 
a decision, and can only say that if the pessimist who thinks all the great 
preachers are dead, and that the pulpit is on the decline, will read these 
ten volumes, they will be a revelation to him, and he may find himself 
an optimist before he knows it. I could wish that our Committee in 
Richmond might be encouraged to undertake the publication of a similar 
series. Walter L. Ltnole. 

Christ and Progress and Other Sermons. By David J. Burrell, D. D. 

Pp. 267. Price, $1.20, net. 

Dr. Burrell is pastor of the Marble Collegiate Dutch Reformed 
Church in New York City. Read this volume of sermons, and you will 
believe with me that he is also a fearless and able defender of the faith 
once delivered unto the lathers. He is more than that Frequently he 
lays aside the mere weapons of defence, and carries the war with vigor 
into the enemy's country. There is nothing harsh or unchristian in his 
attitude, but throughout the book he assails with great earnestness and 
power the positions taken by those who hold to the "New Theology," 
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whose creed he says is as follows, "I do not believe in God the Father 
Almighty, the maker of heaven and earth; but in an impersonal, all- 
pervading Force. I do not believe in Jesus Christ, his only-begotten Son, 
but in Jesus as an excellent man among men. I do not believe that his 
crucifixion under Pontius Pilate had any connection with the redemption 
of the race; but that he died as a martyr, who exposing his breast to the 
shafts of the adversary met his fate heroically, like many other men. 
I do not believe that he rose again from the dead, except in a metaphori- 
cal sense; or that he ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right band 
of God the Father Almighty, except, as all right living men shall do. I 
do not believe he shall come to judge the quick and the dead; but that 
the judgment is going on here and now. I do not believe in the Holy 
Ghost as the third person of the ineffable Godhead; but as a mere im- 
personal affluence or effluence that rests for good upon all. I do not 
believe in the forgiveness of sins by virtue of any atonement which was 
wrought in Christ; but that whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap, unless, by default of justice, he may escape it." 

Dr. Burrell gives us the keynote of his preaching in the last pages 
of this book. Speaking of the slow progress of the church, he asks who 
is to blame. "In the last reduction the people are themselves to blame. 
. . . We ministers, also, are to blame. We have a message to pro- 
claim which should thrill through every fiber of our being and fall in 
burning words from our lips. What truths are these : God, the love that 
paseeth knowledge, the tragedy of the cross, immortality, faith and duty, 
responsibility, righteousness and judgment to cornel Yet, how dull we 
are; how careful to round our periods and polish our rhetoric and air our 
learning and eloquence in the presence of souls bound for eternity! 
They tell us sometimes that we preach beautiful sermons, the more's the 
pity. Souls famish on rhetoric, 'faultily faultless, icily regular, splen- 
didly null.' " 

None of these charges can be brought against the sermons in this 
book. There is nothing cold or icy or even lukewarm about them. They 
are red-hot from the preacher's heart. Judged from a literary point of 
view, or even by the canons of sacred rhetoric, such sermons might not 
stand a high test, but I am convinced that they are the kind of sermons 
people need to hear, and, moreover, they make mighty good reading. 

Walter L. Lingle. 

The Vanguabd. A Tale of Korea. By James 8. Oale. 12mo, illustrated. 

$1.50. The Fleming H. Kevell Co. 1904. 

This is a missionary novel quite recently published. Its author, a 
member of the Northern Presbyterian Mission in Korea, is already known 
very favorably through his Korean Sketches, thought by many to be the 
most readable and illuminating account of this strange people in exist- 
ence. One of the secretaries of his Board suggested the idea of weaving 
the daily life and experiences of the missionaries into a connected story. 
All who love the cause ought to be grateful to Dr. Halsey for inspiring 
such a book. It is delightfully written, vivid in its portrayal alike of 
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native customs and of missionary work, with plenty of action to sustain 
interest, a touch of humor throughout that never becomes trivial, and a 
strong moral purpose that glorifies the whole book. Mr. Gale claims 
that every incident is based upon actual happenings, and every character 
is real. If so this makes it still more valuable as a hand-book on Korean 
missions. There is no better book anywhere, not excepting the classic 
Life of John O. Paton, or Chamberlain's The Cobra's Den, for arousing 
an interest in missions among boys and girls, and as usual what helps 
them will appeal to older readers also. Every pastor ought to have a 
copy circulating constantly among his people, young and old. It is a 
capital sermon on missions. In fact, it is an intensely fascinating story, 
revealing in most attractive ways the actualities of the mission field, 
winning sympathy for the work and workers, clearing away deep-rooted 
prejudices — a very valuable addition to our missionary libraries. We 
Southern Presbyterians, with our flourishing work in Korea, ought to be 
especially glad to find such a realistic account of its methods, problems 
and progress. J. L. Stuabt, Jr. 

One of China's Scholars. Pastor Hsi: One of China's Christians. 

These companion books are not so recent as The Vanguard, though 
they meet very much the same need, and are at least equally successful 
in attempting to give by concrete narrative a vivid picture of native life 
and the missionary's contact with it Hsi is a learned and haughty 
Confusianist of high locial and official standing. He becomes enslaved 
by the curse of China's millions, the opium habit. No more impossible 
material for a convert could be found. Yet the impossible is accom- 
plished. And the whole life of the man and his truly wonderful conver- 
sion are related with dramtic power. I read it at one sitting on a long 
railroad journey with absorbing interest. Yet the sequel, in which Hsi 
becomes the most aggressive and effective native preacher in all North 
China, is much more interesting. But to say that Mrs. Howard Taylor 
wrote them is the best recommendation. And the finest thing about the 
books is that they are real biography, and Pastor Hsi was an actual 
person whom she, herself knew well. 

These books can be urged without qualification upon those who are 
looking for missionary literature of the sort that will win the indifferent 
and quicken as well as educate the others who are already somewhat 
interested. J. l. Stuart, Jr. 
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CHRIST AND THE TIME SPIRIT. 

By Rev. Harris K Kirk, 

Pastor of the Franklin Street Presbyterian Church, 

Baltimore, Md. 

It is recorded in the opening verses of the sixteenth chapter 
of Matthew, that when the Pharisees and Sadducees demanded 
a 6ign from Christ as a proof of his divine mission, our Lord 
replied, "A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign; and there shall no sign be given unto it, but the sign of 
the prophet Jonas." His enemies knew that Christ would refuse 
a sign, and hoped that his refusal would be taken by the common 
people as a tacit confession that he could not give it, hence 
would lead to his rejection. The demand for a sign was a 
question of a wicked and adulterous generation, a manifestation 
of the time spirit. The time spirit attached abnormal impor- 
tance to signs and wonders as evidence of divine revelation. A" 
refusal to gratify this unspiritual curiosity would be regarded* 
as a confession of inability to account for his claims as Messiah. 

The time spirit — the Germans call it the Zeitgeist — is the 
medium of thought through which Christianity is transmitted 
in a given age. As light partakes of the nature of the atmos- 
phere through which it passes, so does the conception of Chris- 
tianity depend somewhat upon the medium of thought which 
transmits it; and since this thought medium is a product of 
the life of the age, the time spirit is really the judgment of 
the age upon itself. In this case it was a wicked and adulterous 
generation seeking after a 6ign. 

The spirit of our own time differs in one important par- 
ticular from this. There is nothing of brutal rejection of Christ 
in it. Christ is admired and revered ; Christian institutions are 
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respected, and the age accepts Christian ideals and hopes, and 
much of Christ's ethical teaching. But I think it not unfair 
to say that our age demands a sign as a condition of faith in 
Christ's highest claims. The age accepts Christ's ethical teachr 
ing, it adorns its social movements with his ideals, but rejects 
him as a supernatural person, and Christianity as a supernatural 
power, on the ground that Christianity gives no external miracu- 
lous evidence of a unique divine origin. 

And in this attitude our age is at once superstitious and skep- 
tical. 

It is superstitious, because it attaches an excessive importance 
to signs and wonders as credentials for true religion. It be- 
lieves in signs. It is a credulous age; swift to respond to the 
strange, the unusual and the novel in experience; it is easily 
deluded by fantastic speculations, easily duped by professional 
mediums and religious adventurers. It is an age of new re- 
ligions, the one condition of acceptance being that the new faith 
must authenticate its claims with signs and wonders. 

Strangely enough, this superstitious tendency springs out of 
increased knowledge of man and the world. Man knows him- 
self to be the most important factor in the universe, because 
he is conscious of his relations to that universe; the investiga- 
tions of psychology have materially enlarged the scope and depth 
of experience, and especially the supersensuous implications of 
mind. Man feels himself on the border line of a spiritual world. 
These investigations have added mystery and importance to life, 
and out of them has come an intensified sense of the super- 
natural — of man as a spiritual being, who lives and moves and 
has his being in God. This renewed sense of the supernatural 
is the occasion, rather than the cause, of superstition. If this 
sense of God were controlled by a sane conscience, a right state 
of the heart, and informed by Holy Scripture, it would mean 
a revival of true religion. But, unfortunately, it is divorced 
from these helpful influences, through the absorption of energy 
in material affairs — the tendency to subordinate the interests 
of religion to the world — and instead of making for religion, 
it becomes superstition. 

This tendency takes the form of an excessive valuation of 
signs and wonders as evidences for faith. More is made of 
the external signs with which religion is supposed to invest its 
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teaching than of the teaching itself. The sense of God appeals 
less to the moral nature than to unsanctified imagination and 
unspiri trial curiosity. The age is seeking after a sign; it can 
discern the importance of miracle, it cannot discern the im- 
portance of the teaching. 

Hence, the age demands a sign as evidence for faith. To 
this kind of criticism Christianity has nothing to answer. In 
the presence of this spirit, Christ is silent. No sign shall be 
given unto it. The sign of Jonah, Christ's death and resur- 
rection, repentance and faith — this is offered. But because 
Christ refuses to base his claims upon signs and wonders, but 
demands faith and repentance as conditions of spiritual dis- 
covery, the age interprets this refusal as a tacit admission of 
the groundless nature of Christ's supernatural claims. 

Hence, the age is skeptical. The Zeitgeist makes much of 
signs and wonders, and when these are not forthcoming, the 
Zeitgeist is skeptical. 

But the Zeitgeist does not totally reject Christ. It posi- 
tively rejects the supernatural element in Christianity. It 
denies that Christ is the Son of God — it denies that Chris- 
tianity is an unique power for redemption — but it does nor 
wholly reject Christ. It will have him as the leader of a splen- 
did humanitarian movement — a progress upwards towards God. 
It discounts the divinities, and exalts the humanities of religion. 
It rejects supernatural Christianity, but grafts the teachings, 
idealisms and hopes of Christ upon a humanitarian movement 
under the leadership of the cosmic process. Christianity is re- 
, garded as the climax of a cosmic process that sweeps through 
nature, history and man, finally presenting this stupendous fact : , 
a man, Jesus of Nazareth, developing into God — the harbinger 
of the final outcome of human progress, the revelation of the 
final goal of human aspiration. Christianity is rejected as a 
divinely implanted redemptive power, supernatural in the sense 
of being above and independent of the natural order; and is 
held to be the culmination of the natural order itself. The 
one far off divine event toward which the whole creation is 
moving is the final development of humanity, by grace of the 
cosmic process, into deity. 

The biblical and evolutionary account of Christ and Chris- 
tianity are here brought into oontrast. The Bible accounts for 
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Christianity upon the ground of supernaturalism; cosmic evo- 
lution rejects this claim, as opposed to the law of continuity, 
and substitutes for it the idea that Christianity is the climax 
of the natural process. The Bible teaches that there has been 
a real incarnation, i. e., God became a man — the Word was 
made flesh — this divine man being Jesus Christ. The Zeitgeist 
rejects this idea because it is supernatural, and puts in its place 
the idea that Christ is "the consummate flower of the cosmic 
process." There has been no incarnation in a real or biblical 
sense. God did not become man; man developed into a God. 
Christ is the first of that race of human deities, the type of the 
supreme product of cosmic evolution. 

The difference between this and the biblical view is total and 
absolute. One or the other is false. Both cannot be true. If 
there has been no incarnation, then the whole character of Chris- 
tianity must be revised to harmonize with this view. And the 
resulting product will be absolutely contradictory of the biblical 
view. At bottom, the difference is between a religion and a 
philosophy: a religion founded upon Jesus Christ, the Word 
made flesh, "declared to be the Son of God with power, accord- 
ing to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead" ; 
and a philosophy of the world, naturalistic in development, if 
not in origin, in which Christ is not the supreme factor, but one 
of many factors in an evolutionary process — between a Chris- 
tianity founded upon a divine Christ and a Christianity without 
Christ. 

This attitude of modern thought towards Christ is an im- 
provement over the attitude of the middle decades of the past 
century. It is not the rejection of Christianity, but of a certain 
type of Christianity. But because this rejection carries with it 
the supernatural element, it makes the issue of vital impor- 
tance for the future. There is need of careful and patient 
thinking. Theologians should welcome any help from the pro- 
gress of knowledge in any age. Truth is one and entire. But 
upon a question so fundamental, a denial so revolutionary, as 
that at the basis of this movement, there is vaster need of de- 
manding of modern thought to account for Christianity, to 
demonstrate its claims, before its modification is accepted as true. 

It is of vital importance, then, to consider somewhat care- 
fully whether cosmic evolution can account for Christianity. 
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Christianity is here; its nature and progress are easily ascer- 
tainable. Its unique power and history need to be accounted 
for. Back of this is the supreme question of Christ's person. 
The Zeitgeist admits that he is at least all but an unaccountable 
person. Supernatural religion has always been able to justify 
its claims in this direction. Hitherto it has been the only way 
in which such a movement as Christianity could be explained. 

Can cosmic evolution account for Christ and Christianity, 
and yet reject the supernatural? This is the vital question for 
religion and for life. 

What is evolution? Joseph LeConte defines it as a "con- 
tinuous progressive change, according to certain laws, by means 
of resident forces." x If confined to the limits of this definition, 
there can be no objection urged against it as a legitimate method 
of research. The oak is the result of continuous progressive 
change, according to certain laws, by means of resident forces, 
t. e., forces resident in the acorn. The oak was implicitly in the 
acorn. Evolution would simply be an orderly account of its 
growth. There are certain kingdoms in nature : the inorganic, 
the organic, and the kingdom of mind. If science takes the 
factor of each of these kingdoms as ultimate, and holds that 
what is explicitly developed in these kingdoms was implicitly 
contained in these ultimate factors, little difficulty would result. 
Each resident force would bear the same relation to its subse- 
quent growth as the acorn to the oak. Life would not be derived 
from not-life, but would be an underived and ultimate factor, 
from which a new kingdom had developed. It would not be 
assumed that a feeling consciousness like that of the animal 
produced a thinking consciousness like that of man ; mind would 
be regarded, not as a factor derived from not-mind, but as a 
new and independent force, from which a new development en- 
sued. The distinctive power of each grade would not be derived 
from the grade below it. Life would not be the effect of not- 
life; or mind the natural product of not-mind. The domi- 
nating factor of each grade would be original and independent 
of the grade below it. These are gaps in the evolutionary pro- 
cess. That science recognizes their existence, wherein new and 
underived factors begin new and original developments, is 

1 Evolution and its Relation to Religious Thought, page 8. 
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shown by the divisions of the sciences. "The existing sciences 
fall into three corresponding groups : the sciences dealing with 
physical phenomena, like physics and chemistry; the sciences 
dealing with vital phenomena, like animal and vegetable phy- 
siology; and the sciences dealing with mental phenomena, psy- 
chology, ethics, etc." * 

Science, then, recognizes certain gaps in evolution, which 
are accepted as limits to special departments of inquiry. The 
gulf between the inorganic and organic kingdoms is vast and 
deep ; but it is insignificant in comparison with the gulf between 
a mere feeling consciousness and a thinking, willing conscious- 
ness — between the animal and human personality. That the gap 
between man and Christ, between human progress and Chris- 
tianity, is vaster than either, remains for later discussion; but 
it is important here to observe that evolution, as a method of 
science, confines itself to certain fixed limits; accepts life and 
mind as original and underived factors, independent of factors 
below their grade. And if these gaps are recognized in the 
organic and mental worlds, no objection from science can hold 
against the introduction of a new factor like that of a super- 
natural religion, a real incarnation. Evolutionary science is 
not an anti-supernatural force. It simply remains non-com- 
mittal. 

It is not with evolution as a science, but evolution as a 
philosophy, that supernaturalism has to deal. Evolution as a 
science has to deal with a method of research in special de- 
partments; cosmic evolution is a world philosophy. It attempts 
to account for the existence of all things — matter, life, mind, 
morals, society and religion — upon the hypothesis of evolution, 
of world-becoming. As philosophy, it works in two directions : 
(1) the method by which the Power in nature operates; (2) the 
nature of that Power. As a philosophy of method, cosmic evo- 
lution postulates a law of continuity in all natural processes. 
It denies ^hat any gaps exist. It postulates a causal relation that 
bridges the gaps which science confesses to exist There have been 
no new factors introduced into the cosmos since the beginning 
of things: life came from not-life; mind from life; morals, 
society and religion, Christianity included, from human devel- 



' Personal Idealism, page 202. 
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opment. Cosmic philosophy assumes that all things human 
and divine have developed according to natural law, from forces 
resident in the cosmos. It bridges the gaps recognized by 
science by a law of continuity, and then attributes scientific cer- 
tainty to this assumption. On this ground it rejects super- 
naturalism. But this assumption cannot have the certainty of 
science so long as science admits the existence of these gaps in 
the evolutionary process. The law of continuity is not a scientific 
certainty, but a matter of probability, and necessarily partakes 
of the infirmity of philosophic reasoning. The question at issue, 
then, is not between faith in supernatural agency and scientific 
certitude, but between faith and a probability. Has the law of 
continuity the merit of probability? It has the testimony of 
science against it. So long as science recognizes gaps, they 
cannot be bridged by philosophy without baseless assumption. 
The acorn can account for the oak; but suppose a man should 
appear in the oak, can the acorn account for him ? If one should 
say the man came out of the acorn simply because he happened 
to be in the tree, his reasoning would be of a piece with that 
of the cosmic philosopher. The man differs not in degree, but 
in kind, from the tree; how can the tree produce him? In 
the face of this, would it be unreasonable to say that he got into 
the tree upon some other hypothesis than that of our cosmic 
thinker ? Ir^ fact, cosmic evolution has no such certitude as is 
claimed for it. Its claims are more improbable than the claims 
of supernatural agency. This improbability will appear in a 
consideration of the nature of Christianity; but it is impor- 
tant to observe that when supernatural agency is denied, it does 
not mean the denial of a supreme first cause, but only of the 
introduction of new factors in the process. Cosmic evolution 
is theistic. Evolution is a manifestation of divine power. This 
is a great advance from the position held by evolution in the 
middle decades of the last century. Then thorough-going ma- 
terialism was supposed to be its final outcome. To-day the 
cosmic philosopher hotly resents the charge of materialism. A 
new theory — that of psychophysical parallelism 8 — is substi- 
tuted for it. Both mind and matter exist; idea and force de- 
velop in parallel streams, sustaining a concomitant, not a causal, 

• See Ward : Naturalism and Agnosticism, Vol. IT. 
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relationship. A cause of things is assumed; but this theory 
seems to be a revival of Spinoza's idea of one substance, nature 
unknown, to which both thought and extension could be re- 
ferred as modes of its manifestation. But, as Dean Griffin has 
pointed out, "this theory is in unstable equilibrium." * The ten- 
dency is to identify the First Cause with idea, or with force, 
giving what Paulsen calls "parallelistic monism in an idealistic 
key," or "parallelistic monism in a materialistic key." 

But this latter view, "materialism without matter," as Pro- 
fessor Ward calls it, is less in favor than the idealistic concep- 
tion. In fact, evolution has helped toward this theistic view 
in one way: as evolutionary thinking has simplified the pro- 
cesses of nature, it has vastly increased the complexity of the 
cause, until the idea lends itself to belief in One Supreme Cause. 
This, helped by philosophy — the discovery of intelligence mani- 
festing itself in force, and of volition present in thought — has 
brought about a synthesis between Idea and Force in a Monism 
of the Will. The tendency of philosophy, reinforced by science, 
is towards belief in One Supreme Cause, a unitary world 
ground, whose chief characteristic is activity — Will. 1 

It is not an unwarranted assumption to say that the tendency 
of both science and philosophy of our time is towards belief in 
the existence, personality and sovereignty of God. 

The discussion, it is hoped, has made clear two things : First. 
The question at issue is not between atheism and theism, but 
between a conception that admits supernatural intervention at 
subsequent stages of evolutionary progress, and a conception that 
denies such intervention, on the ground of a violation of the law 
of continuity. Second : That this denial of- supernatural inter- 
vention is not upon grounds of scientific demonstration, but 
philosophic probability. 

Is this contention of cosmic philosophy that accounts for 
Christianity upon naturalistic grounds, without intervention of 
supernatural agency, a probable one, in the light of evidence? 
It has the testimony of science against it, as we have seen. To 
my mind, however, this is not the most difficult question. Can 
cosmic evolution account for ethical progress? Does it contain 

* Presbyterian and Reformed Review. October, 1902. 

• Armstrong: Transitional Eras of Thought, p. 125. 
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sanctions for morals? The ruling idea of evolution is progress 
through conflict: the survival of the fittest, which does not 
mean the ethically best, but the brute strongest. Has the cosmic 
prpcess, in the light of the struggle for existence, any sanction 
for moral progress? Any relation to ethical ends? The testi- 
mony of Mr. Huxley on this point is of importance. He says : 
"Social progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every 
step, and the substitution for it of another, which may be called 
the ethical process; the end of which is not the survival of those 
who may happen to be the fittest, in respect of the whole of the 
conditions which obtain, but of those who are ethically the best. 
. . . Let us understand, once for all, that the ethical progress 
of society depends, not on imitating the cosmic process, still 
less in running away from it, but in combatting it." 6 The 
ruling factor in Huxley's mind was the struggle for existence, 
interpreted in the light of which the cosmic process has no 
relation to ethical ends and gives no sanction for social progress. 
It is egoistic, not altruistic, and if altruism is to result it must 
be the outcome of resistance to, not imitation of, the cosmic 
process. 

Drummond 7 charged Huxley with one-sidedness. He over- 
looked another factor in evolution, t. e., the struggle for the 
life of others. This new factor develops and maintains family 
life. But this does not rise to altruism. It substitutes group 
selfishness for individual selfishness. It provides a sanction for 
family or class progress, but not for social progress. The catch 
phrase of modern socialism is "class consciousness." It means 
altruism for your class; but egoism toward society. It fosters 
class progress, but falls short of social progress. 

Kidd 8 argues the presence in society of sanctions for social 
progress; such sanctions cannot be accounted for upon the 
premises of Huxley's school, but are due to the presence of a 
factor entirely overlooked by that school, namely religion, and 
in so far as western civilization is concerned, the Christian re- 
ligion. Christianity, then, accounts for social progress, because 
it furnishes the required ethical sanctions — or, in other words, 
power to oppose and overcome the cosmic process. Mr. Kidd 

* Evolution and Ethics, pp. 81-83. 7 Ascent of Man. 

'Social Evolution, 
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seems to get a supernatural sanction for progress in this idea 
of the dynamic power of religion. Religion is imposed upon 
the cosmic process as its checking and controlling force. But 
he gives up the whole contention in making religion an ultra- 
rational sanction. He gets supernaturalism at the expense of 
rationality. 

But one thing is clear, the cosmic process, expounded by its 
own advocates, cannot explain social progress, because it can 
give no ethical sanction. This sanction must come from re- 
ligion; it has come, as Kidd demonstrates, from the Christian 
religion. This religious sanction must in some sense be super- 
natural, a new factor imposed upon the cosmic process. And 
if Christianity is only a sanction for social progress, a system 
of morals, and not of religion, the cosmic process cannot account 
for it. The claim of cosmic philosophy that it can, is demon- 
strably untrue, upon its own premises, without the assumption 
of some kind of supernaturalism, which amounts to giving up 
the whole contention. 

But Christianity is a religion, not a sanction simply for 
ethical progress. An ethical sanction demands the survival of 
the ethically best, Christianity the salvation of the ethically 
J>ad. The cosmic process is founded upon the survival of the 
fittest; Christianity upon the survival of the unfit. It is a 
religion, not of evolution, but of redemption. Its power is felt 
in opposing group selfishness as well as individual selfishness; 
it goes after the weak as well as the strong; it seeks to save 
the majority as well as the minority, the ungif ted as well as the 
gifted. Christ came to seek and to save the lost. 

Is it reasonable to assume that this religion — the power 
of which is seen in checking the cosmic process both in indi- 
vidual and social life, at every step; that reverses the habits 
of men, and changes the course of nations; and supplies sanc- 
tions not only for loving one's friends, but one's enemies ; the 
redemption of the unfit, the weak, the cast-off element of society, 
as well as the fit, the strong, the capable — is it reasonable to 
assume that this came out of a process everywhere committed to 
another policy: that of self-preservation, self-interest, and the 
survival of a class that happens to be the brute strongest or the 
most intellectually capable? 
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It were easier to believe that Satan can cast out Satan than 
that the cosmic process can cast out the cosmic process. 

The vaster question remains, Can cosmic evolution account 
for Christ? It denies a real incarnation, and makes him to be 
the "consummate flower of the evolutionary process." 

Space forbids a consideration of this subject ; nor is it neces- 
sary. If cosmic evolution cannot account for the power of 
Christianity; it cannot account for its Founder. Upon any 
other hypothesis than a real incarnation Christ remains the 
unaccountable man. Those in our time who have tried (with 
well-intentioned effort) to found Christianity upon an evolu- 
tionary basis, have simply read into the cosmic process the nature 
and character of Christianity, and then quietly assumed that 
the cosmic process produced it; which virtually makes the child 
the parent of its own mother. Christianity begets religion in 
the process, and then the process begets Christianity. 

To what practical result is this cosmic speculation leading? 
It rejects a divine Christ and a supernatural Christianity ; what 
is its substitute? A human Christ and a humanitarian religion. 
Worship of a human Christ is nothing more or less than idola- 
try ; a human Christianity is a religious mythology grafted upon 
the social order. What is the alternative to a divine Christ? 
It is now humanitarianism; but this has no enduring value. 
The supreme question to-day is not, Is there a God ? Philosophy, 
with religion, believes in one supreme God manifesting himself 
as Will through nature and social life. The question is, What 
kind of a God is he? What are the moral qualities behind the 
will ? Cosmic evolution, either in nature or in society, tends to 
concentrate upon the problem of evil; evil in the individual, 
evil in the social order. Humanitarianism cannot check it. 
Huxley confessed his despair of any improvement in society 
without the intervention of some new factor, lacking which "he 
should hail the advent of some kindly comet, which would sweep 
the whole affair away, as a desirable consummation." • 

I am unable to see, apart from a supernatural religion, how 
we can advance beyond this position. Humanitarianism lacks 
the merit of stability, because it cannot furnish this new factor. 
The alternative to a divine Christ cannot be agnosticism. Mod- 

9 Method and Results, p. 423. 
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era philosophy knows something of the nature of God. Cosmic- 
philosophy professes to find evidence of God in the process of 
becoming. Interpreted in the light of that process, admitting 
no new factors of a supernatural kind, the power in nature,, 
not ourselves, is not making for righteousness, but for some- 
thing very much the reverse. It is my deliberate conviction 
that the character of God, interpreted in the light of cosmic 
evolution, yields the tremendous falsehood : a God identified with 
evil. Cosmic thinking is rapidly preparing the way for a pes- 
simism, more soul-cursing than that of the ancient stoic, or of 
Schopenhauer. The stoic was an agnostic ; Schopenhauer's deity 
was a blind, irrational force, the brute will to live; the deity of 
modern evolution is this Will-to-live, plus intelligence, pur- 
pose — approximating personality. It is hard to resist the 
temptation — stimulated as men are by the burden of existence, 
the cruel sense of injustice and inequality, the lack of incentives - 
for moral and social progress, and the tremendous destructive 
forces of modern civilization — to identify God with this monism 
of the will-to-live, and the result is an Omnipotent Devil. Is- 
the conclusion terrible? Be it so. The time is coming, if it is 
not here already, when men will be compelled to ask, Is God 
the Will-to-live, or the Will-to-love? If the former, then pes- 
simism. If the latter, then a return to the divine Christ, the 
supreme expression of the will to love, and, in my humble opin- 
ion, the power of this conception comes from a true doctrine 
of atonement: "God commendeth his love toward us, in that,, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." 10 

" So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving, too— 
So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, 'O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 
Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee.' " " 

It is the weakness in strength we cry for, our flesh in the 
Godhead; we seek and find it — in Christ. The mystery of 
the ages is solved at the foot of the cross. 

The time spirit sees Jesus live and die. It sees him buried. 

*• Romans v. 8. n Browning: Karshish. 
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But at the tomb of Joseph its uncertainty begins. He is not 
there. He is risen. "Back to Christ !" has been the cry of the 
Zeitgeist. Yea ! let it be back to Christ ! but the true Christ — 
the Word made flesh — The Christ of the cross. If the age 
goes back to him like Herod who hoped he would do some won- 
der, or in the spirit of the people of Capernaum who hoped he 
would give them manna to eat as Moses did; if it goes with 
unsanctified intellect, and unspiritual curiosity, it will be dis- 
appointed. But if it goes with the feeling of Peter: "Lord, 
to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal lif e" — 
it will find rest for its soul. Yea ! verily, to whom shall we go ? 
To cosmic religion, with its human Christ, and its will-to-live, 
or to the divine Christ, with its gospel of the will-to-love? The 
age mugt choose between them ; there is, there can be, no middle 
ground. There never was a more exhilarating time for preach- 
ers of the "old, old story." It is still the gospel of the glory of 
the blessed God. The age must choose: a divine Christ, with 
eternal life ; or a human Christ, who once upon a time became 
a God, and died and left the world to its sorrow. 

" Heard are the Voices, 
Heard are the Sages, 
The worlds r.nd the ages, 
Choose well: your choice U 
Brief, and yet endless." 
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THE MODUS VIVENDI OF SCIENCE AND 

FAITH. 

By Rev. Geobge Macloskie, D. Sc, LL. D., 
Professor of Biology in Princeton University. 

When princes desire to live in peace with their neighbors, 
and yet find themselves unable to reach entire accord as to their 
several rights, they wisely concoct a, temporary arrangement 
which they designate a modus vivendi. Under this neither of 
them is required permanently to abandon his claims, or to 
acknowledge that he was in the wrong. This is a good example 
to follow on questions of literary or historical or scientific criti- 
cism, when our knowledge of either or of both sides is inadequate 
to secure a fair settlement. No man is required to know all 
that is necessary to an adjustment of such controversies as com- 
monly present themselves during investigations; and to talk 
about the Bible or about science as if we were entitled to deliver 
authoritative opinions on the merits, is usually only evidence of 
our ignorance, and often of our sinful presumption. 

The besetting sin of commentators on Scripture is that they 
are afraid to confess ignorance, and to leave questions alone 
whenever they have no genuine evidence of the facte. We have 
observed this error committed more frequently about the opening 
part of Scripture than regarding any other part, except perhaps 
its final book. The records of the unknown past, so far as re- 
corded in Genesis, and the records of the unknown future, so far 
as forecast in the Apocalypse, are alike precious to faith, as 
proving that first and last our Heavenly Father is present, and 
is working and providing for his creatures; but, alike, they 
are perplexing to our ignorance and seductive to our temerity. 
As to the last of these records, by common consent wise men 
have come to treat it with caution; as if they expected to wait 
until the close of the world's history before they essayed to 
correlate the course of history with the preview. This caution* 
method was perhaps less possible with the cosmogony of the 
early part of Genesis; and so we have seen a multitude of 
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theories as to its significance some of them setting the first and 
second chapters against each other, and many of them assailing 
the narrative as anti-scientific and as nothing more than a re- 
issue of mythological traditions. 

Like all other books on history or religion, the different books 
of the Bible take a national, and local, and chronological color- 
ing from the times and circumstances in which they were sev- 
erally written. They were in languages which differed from 
ours ; their touch with the environment of society and of nature 
was always very diverse from our ideas and environment. And 
the Bible is very real and realistic in keeping close to its environ- 
ment; which explains its wonderful and fascinating popularity 
then and ever since. If it had by some impossibly sleight of 
hand been adjusted to the environment of later ages — of our 
own age, for example — it would have been unintelligible to 
the people immediately concerned, and nobody would have 
thought it worth preserving. But if suited to its own date, and 
to its own locality, it becomes suitable to all times and to all 
places. 

This universality is dependent on its possession of higher 
elements which are of everlasting value. Some parts of Scrip- 
ture may be of small permanent value; chapters or verses may 
be compared to the notes of business matters which have come 
in cuneiform tablets from the great business house in Niffar, 
of which Hilprecht tells us. These were probably, like the family 
records on the fly-leaves of our Bibles, of great interest to people 
immediately concerned, but not of enduring benefit. The mate- 
rial point to thoughtful readers, however, is that the Bible con- 
tains elements of a higher order; revelations of what man is, 
whence he comes, whither he goes, of his relation to hie Maker, 
of the character of God, our great Father, of God's holiness and 
sovereignty, and withal of his wonderful mercy; of all that is 
signified by the Messiah, and by atonement, and forgiveness, 
and of the resurrection, and heaven, and life eternal. These 
elements, so beautifully adjusted to each other, are confined to 
the Bible, and to books which have derived them from the Bible. 
If they were to be found in other books, of independent origin, 
we should gladly admit these other books to the goodly com- 
pany of the Word of God ; but they are found nowhere except 
here. You look in vain for them in Homer, or ia Plato, with 
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-all his wonderful genius. They are found in all the books of 
the Bible; the same general system, not slavishly copied by one 
writer after another, but as if they all were written by authority. 
The writers may have used other helps, just as Homer and 
Plato may have done, without any imputation against their origi- 
nality. But such of the possible helps in making the Bible as 
have come to our knowledge — for example, the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian traditions of creation, or of the flood, and the Code of 
Hammurabi — are no better than Homer or Plato or Confucius 
as to feeding our hungry souls with the bread of life. 

What does all this signify? Either all the writers of Scrip- 
ture were men of genius of a peculiarly transcendent character; 
of monotheistic genius, and of salvation-genius; of a. sort of 
genius far above the poets and philosophers, and above the men 
of science even until our own day; or they were the subjects 
of a peculiar kind of inspiration. Every man is compelled by 
this state of facts to decide for himself on the issue. No man, 
whatever be his religious or non-religious profession, can escape 
the necessity of private judgment, though he may decide to cast 
his vote for Buddhism, or Mohammedanism, or for Nihilism. 
He does decide at least so far as to fix his responsibility; and 
Scripture agrees with experience in the verdict that very many 
decide wrongfully and wilfully. When Ovid confessed — Video 
meliora, proboque; deteriora sequor — he endorsed Scripture, as 
if through his heathenism he had got a glimpse of his real state. 
The explanation given by the writers of Scripture, disavowing 
the charge of being men of superior genius, and claiming to be 
messengers from Qod, speaking as they were commanded, is 
to-day as just as ever it was. By accepting it we have many 
phenomena cleared up; for example, we not only see whence 
the revelations come, but also how it occurs that the fetichism 
of the other literature is absent from the Bible. Nobody charges 
the Genesiac narrative of creation with being polytheistic or 
materialistic; and irs purification from grossness, as well as its 
impregnation with ideas of divine sovereignty, and of creative as 
well as preservative efficiency, agree with the theistic doctrine 
which pervades the whole. If the Bible narrative were only 
poetry, it would ':e of the highest kind, and of the most benefi- 
cent and stimulating kind, setting our golden age in the future, 
and inspiring us to prepare for it by promoting mercy and right- 
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eousness. But that is an impossible assumption, in face of the 
fact that to produce such a work without divine help would re- 
quire a combination of unequalled geniuses, scattered all over 
the ages, and developing religious dispensations fundamentally 
and uniquely of the same spirit and aim. These considerations, 
being internal to the Bible, lie open to every thoughtful reader; 
and they explain the wonderful progress which this old Book 
makes wherever it gets a fair chance. More than ever has it 
become the light of the world; and most of all because it pre- 
sents us with the life and words and blessed death and resurrec- 
tion of him who is the embodiment of the world's light and of 
its hopes. 

We are not to be non-plussed because all these considerations 
are shadowed by questions and objections with which we find it 
difficult to deal. The question of inspiration is a puzzle. You 
find the man in his message; he uses his vernacular; talks with 
his own accent, and after his own style; so that I suppose, if 
you were sharp enough, you might decide where he had been 
trained, in Egypt or Babylon, or in Judea, or at Tarsus; and 
whether he lived most in the country, or in cities, or in royal 
courts. But he asserts that it is the Lord who speaks in him; 
and the question comes, How much of his message is God's, and 
how much is his own ? or is it all God's ? or is it all his own, 
saving a touch of religious genius, such as was in Milton ? To 
be brief, we confess to perplexity here, just because of our igno- 
rance; but taking the Bible itself as our counsellor, we think 
we can see two leading principles presented: (1) Plenary in- 
spiration appears to be claimed by the Bible, and when this 
doctrine is rightly understood, it appears to be acceptable. By 
it we understand, not that the Bible is like a statute book, with 
no loop-holes left for the ill-disposed; but that when we can 
find out what it really aims to inculcate, it may be safely trusted 
as to everything that it teaches. (2) Its writers keep so closely 
in touch with their times and their surroundings, that they are 
necessarily out of touch with other times and other nations; so 
much for their style; but they are always in the closest touch 
with us as to the inner and eternal matters in which all ages 
and nationalities are alike. 

This second consideration involves free allowance for mat- 
ters of style; in which the Bible itself is our safest guide. The 
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favorite trick of adversaries is to tie us down to literalistic inter- 
pretations in every tight place, and then to demonstrate how 
directly our Bible conflicts with well-known facts. On the other 
hand, we must consider that too much accommodation to con- 
siderations of style may be tantamount to our giving away the 
Bible. I am not confident of my ability to provide an exact fit 
for a part that is so variable and elastic. But I may say that 
for my own guidance, and by way of suggestion, I have tried to 
see how the New Testament treats the Old Testament. This 
is not by sticking to the verbiage; though, of course, in most 
cases the verbiage is of the essence of a writing. Gaussen uses 
Paul's reference to the singular "seed," as distinct from the 
plural "seeds," as his leading proof of verbal inspiration. I 
think that the New Testament teaches us also that the same 
word takes in the children of Abraham not only in a narrower, 
but in a larger sense; and possibly also his children not by 
blood, but by faith. But I do not condemn Paul's argument on 
this account. Beyond a doubt the promise contemplated Abra- 
ham's "Greater Son," whose day the father of the faithful re- 
joiced to see. So the first chapter of the Bible, impregnated 
as it is with monotheism, employs a plural term for the "One 
only living and true God." Once more, the Saviour said "he 
called them gods to whom the Word of God came, and the 
Scripture cannot be broken"; and he seems on this ground to 
justify his own claim to be called "the Son of God." I do not 
regard these cases, nor others that constantly occur, as dis- 
proving plenary inspiration. But the proper method of dealing 
with such problems requires a broader kind of grammar than 
you should use for interpretating a law book. And if you always 
take the Bible literalistically, you will be taking it in a sense 
different from that in which it was given, and you will make 
its acceptance as impossible as the Koran. We must make all 
allowance that is necessary for bringing the Bible into line with 
other facts known to us ; or else reject it ; or else hold the ques- 
tions over until we understand all the facts sufficiently to decide. 
In such matters a consideration not only of the style of the par- 
ticular writer, but of his age, and of the modes of thinking and 
of argumentation in those times, is indispensable. 

These elements of the case do not simplify it; they rather 
add to the difficulty by throwing us back on our own judgment. 
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In this respect they compel us to adopt a measure of rationalism 
in our treatment of the Word of God. This is not the illegiti- 
mate rationalism wnich has been condemned in orthodox trea- 
tises. The wrong way insists on reason settling questions in 
the absence of the only appropriate evidence; repudiates inspira- 
tion on matters which can never be known, save by inspiration. 
But Turrettin, most orthodox of the old theologians, discusses 
the function of reason in questions of theology (Turr. Theol., 
I., ix., sqq.) in a method that does not leave much for us to 
add. All the work about the Bible, establishing the correct 
canon, and the correct text, and translating into our tongue, 
and correlating its teaching so as to arrange its chief doctrines 
in catechisms, and comparing Scripture with Scripture, and 
investigating Bible lands and Oriental memorials for the sake 
of its elucidation, are great triumphs of reason applied to the 
highest of all subjects. It is only because we regard Socinian 
and similar methods as irrational, that we deem them unwar- 
rantable; they all rest on the assumption that God who made 
us cannot make known his will to us in any way that will enable 
us to know that it is he that is speaking, and not erring men like 
ourselves. That assumption cannot be proved, and the many 
lamentable results which have flowed from its application are 
the best evidence of its unsoundness. 

Being left to the use of our own reason as to what we are 
to think of the processes of nature, we need not be surprised 
that we have found trouble in adjusting our ideas to the reviv- 
ing science of recent centuries. Every new discovery involves 
the necessity of mental readjustments ; and all professional men 
find the process trying. When they become old and influential, 
and regarded as local oracles, neither lawyers, nor physicians, 
nor writers of books, nor professors in colleges, nor public 
preachers have been wont to favor radical innovations. The 
clergy are often charged with being the leading opponents of 
novelties; but the lawyers are quite as bad — witness the diffi- 
culty of securing legislative and government reform in many 
countries. Harvey was probably in his grave before the medical 
profession would admit that he had proved the circulation of 
the blood. And the vaccination difficulty was long of settling; 
even the use of chloroform waited the heroic act of Queen Vic- 
toria before influential people would use it. In the astronomical 
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and geological problems the church was soon involved, because 
the new views went counter not only to popular notions, but 
apparently to direct statements of the Scripture. All honor 
to the men who, in spite of obstacles, used their reason for dis- 
covering and enforcing on mankind the truth, and for thus sav- 
ing us from misrepresentations and misapplications of the divine 
message ! 

A friend asks us why do we not simply accept and follow 
what the Bible says about these matters. A Mohammedan would 
use the same argument for his Koran, whose very blemishes are 
regarded as excellencies. The reply is that to wilfully misun- 
derstand Scripture is a sin against its authority. We know that 
death occurred, and that it reigned, and that rain fell on earth 
before man was created; and that the earth is a planet moving 
around the sun. It would be a gross offence against truth and 
against Christianity if we were to abandon these well ascertained 
truths in favor of a possible but unnecessary inference from 
what the Bible says. As the late Prof. Wm. Henry Green said, 
just as we apply one part of Scripture for controlling our exe- 
gesis of another part, so ought we fearlessly to use well ascer- 
tained facts of history or science to aid us in its elucidation. 
This was so forcibly presented to commentators that they at- 
tempted to amend their interpretation in order to accommodate 
their altered views. Some have proposed to make the fallible 
science yield to the infallible Bible, and so persist in declaring 
that the creation of the worlds, up to and including the advent 
of man, was a matter of six natural days of twenty-four hours 
each. We believe that the abandonment of this position was the 
sorest wrench t!iat Bible students have ever endured at the hands 
of science. The numerous substitutional schemes which have 
been invented go farthest in proving this. Some put all geo- 
logical history before the creative week, between the "Beginning" 
and the work of the six days. Others amended this by making 
the Mosaic record a local affair, about the creation of a family 
somewhere in Western Asia (in Northern Arabia, some Orient- 
alists now say, making the Hiddekel to be not the Tigris, but a 
river now mostly dry, in Arabia). Some gave out the Omphalos 
theory, representing man and woman and all other animals, and 
rocks and their fossils, as created exactly as we find them; surely 
it must have been by a whimsical deity. But there is really 
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nothing to favor this, except that it gives a way of escape out 
of a puzzle; and nobody could ever be satisfied with it. We 
may observe, however, that it approximates to views of idealism 
that are now popular in some quarters; how easy, for example, 
to hold that we, and all things, were created just last night, 
each of us with the baggage of notions and opinions and sup- 
posed memories, and the idealistic environment with which we 
actually move. But science is too naive to be satisfied with such 
a theory. It is theoretically possible that the Eozoic Age, and 
all since, and thpt Adam and Eve, and my own parents and 
grandparents, and all the brilliant poets and men of science and 
of philosophy who are known to history, are only products of my 
own imagination, like a panoramic dream. But I cannot be- 
lieve this, neither can anybody else accept it, notwithstanding 
its possibility as a theory. So the Omphalos theory is dead, 
though one of its advocates (Mr. Gosse) was good as a man 
of science, and a true Christian. 

The lamented Hugh Miller gave us a beautiful poem of 
Biblical Geology in his Testimony of the Rocks, wherein he 
tried to correlate the six days with the geological periods, which 
are scarcely six in any natural division. His scheme was fasci- 
nating and has become popular. Professor Guyot, of Princeton, 
improved on it by bringing celestial matters into the game; 
bo that the six days were made to include nebular eras as well 
as geological periods. And if we must have a scheme, perhaps 
• Guyot's carefully elaborated one is the best in the market. An- 
other possible scheme, with much in its favor, will take the 
"days" as merely indicating stages or sections in the narrative, 
We necessarily employ all sorts of terms for such purpose, para- 
graphs, chapters, divisions, heads, periods, first, second, third 
place and so on; and now from the Assyrian records we are 
referring to them as tables. 

In a general way, we regard all such schemes as lawful at- 
tempts, by way of speculation; but none of them as more than 
speculation. As such they are useful, because of their negative 
value. So long as there are half a dozen possible schemes of 
reconciliation available, nobody has a right to allege that the 
two sides are irreconcilable or contradictory. (The most useful 
book that we have seen on particular difficulties is of this nega- 
tive character; now an old book, Pratt's Scriptures and Science 
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Not at Variance.) Even unfavorable critics are often influenced 
to be modest or friendly towards the Mosaic record by knowing 
that it is variously defensible ; though we do not claim that we 
know exactly the right line of defence. The Babylonian record 
of creation cannot long stand such scrutiny; it is certainly poly- 
theistic and fetichistic, and devoid of what is noble and pure. 
Its similarity to the Mosaic record in some points may suggest 
a common source, and thus clear up puzzling phenomena; and if 
this turn out to be the case, the similarity, and at the same time 
the superiority, of the Mosaic work will be found to be the most 
significant feature of its structure, at once very human and 
gloriously divine. Meanwhile here, as in many other parts of 
the divine record, we cannot claim to have found the reconcilia- 
tion of Scripture and science, but only a very convenient and 
satisfactory modus vivendi. 

We have only to add that we have found this sort of research 
not hurtful, but helpful. Time was when we felt nervous, but 
the outcome is usually favorable to the Bible, because it is usually 
favorable to the truth. Last summer we tried to qualify for 
studying some matters of the critical kind by reading Schroder's 
Cuneiform Inscriptions; and we found the book generally con- 
firmatory of the Bible record, save that it suggested that the 
Book of Genesis was astray in its geography when it placed the 
African Kush in the Asiatic Eden. But we found this answered 
by Hommel in Eilprecht's Explorations of Bible Lands, where 
it is declared to be "now well established" that in all the pas- 
sages in the Book of Genesis in which the word Kush or Kosh 
occurs the reference is to a place in Arabia, and there is no error. 
We do not attempt to settle such questions, but only to suggest 
that it is very satisfactory to find that so much can be done in 
our time to elucidate the old Book, and with the usual result of 
establishing its historical truth. 
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BIBLE STUDY IN RELATION TO MODERN 
LITERATURE. 

By Minnie 6. Machen, 
Baltimore, Md. 

The assertion is often made nowadays that people no longer 
have that familiarity with the Bible which has hitherto made 
it a treasury upon which our writers and public speakers might 
draw at will for strong phrases and effective illustrations. In 
the past an orator might safely take for granted that his 
audience were minutely familiar with the lives of Joshua and 
of Gideon, of Saul and of Hezekiah, and thus, by an apt refer- 
ence to some incident in Hebrew history, he could conjure up 
an animated mental picture which would convey his thought with 
unfailing emphasis. But now, it is said, such illustration would 
fail of comprehension in a generation which does not habitually 
read or study the Bible. 

That there is some apparent foundation of truth in this 
allegation is a lamentable fact. The beautiful Bible stories are 
not always and as a matter of course made part of a child's 
education, and too often professing Christians know little more 
of the sacred books than the disconnected passages which they 
hear read in church. That daily reading of the Bible, by which 
its musical language and its strong words of admonition were 
so incorporated into the memory, is not so generally considered 
as it once was, both a duty and a privilege. Ignorance of the 
Bible in no longer thought to be a palpable disgrace. 

However, indications are strong that this decline in famili- 
arity with the Bible is but the reflex motion of a wave. Those 
of us, indeed, who accept the Scriptures as the Word of God 
are willing to wait. We may say with Gamaliel, "If this counsel 
or this work be of men it will come to nought; but if it be of 
God, ye cannot overthrow it." But evidence of a steadily grow- 
ing interest in Bible study is not wanting — evidence which 
will appeal to all thoughtful men, observers of current events, 
readers of the signs of the times. 
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The truth is, that the methods of Bible-«tudy have, during 
the last half century, been undergoing a process of evolution. 
When Luther unchained the Bible from the monastic desk and 
handed it out to the world, it was eagerly received by a people 
who had been suffering from a famine, "not a famine of bread 
nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the Lord." 
They accepted it with simple faith, and taught their children 
to cherish it as the only infallible rule of faith and practice. 
Then arose a period of doubt. The discoveries of geology seemed 
to discredit the biblical account of the creation, and the Dar- 
winian theory to call in question man's supremacy over the lower 
animals. Many became apostate from the faith of their fathers, 
and all had to readjust their interpretation of some portions of 
the Scriptures. The sacred books were subjected to the fierce 
and sometimes distorting light of the "Higher Criticism." The 
world had arrived at a stage of development analogous to that 
which comes to every thoughtful youth when his traditional 
creed is brought to judgment before the tribunal of his awaken- 
ing intellect. Is there any harm in that? 

"No, when the fight begins within himself, 
A man's worth something." 



"The more of doubt, the stronger faith, I say, . 
If faith overcomes doubt." 

So, in the history of the church, as of the individual man, many 
a quicksand of unbelief must be crossed, many a thicket of per- 
plexity must be traversed before the feet are firmly planted upon 
the mountain-top of a reasonable faith. 

At the present time, however, the benefits of all this unrest 
are at last becoming manifest. The Bible is the subject of more 
attention than ever before. Editions have multiplied within the 
past twenty years in a manner which is characterized by the 
Secretary of the American Bible Society as "rapid and unpre- 
cedented." We have the Cambridge Bible, the Temple Bible, 
the Modern Header's Bible, the New Century Bible, the Vario- 
rum Bible, the Triglot Bible, the Polychrome Bible, and a host 
of others. Some of these special editions emphasize the devo- 
tional import of the Bible; some are more concerned with its 
historic and literary aspects, and others again bring out with 
more or less reverence minute points of criticism. Commenta- 
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ries, Dictionaries, Concordances have kept pace with these various 
editions of the Bible. In this connection, a fact brought to my 
attention through the librarian of one of our large public libra- 
ries, 1 may prove interesting and suggestive, namely, that nearly 
every work in their catalogue relating to the exegesis of Scrip- 
ture has been either published or republished in the last decade. 
This statement does not include the old general commentaries, 
but refers to the more definite forms of exegesis. 

Now, in the promulgation of literature, as in other enter- 
prises, the demand regulates the supply. The publication of a 
large and increasing number of books upon a given subject, and 
especially the republication of books upon that subject, indi- 
cates a proportional increase in the number of people who are 
interested in the matter in hand. There must be readers for 
these many editions of the Bible and books about the Bible. 

Then look at some facts about Bible-study. Since Mr. Moody 
started his first conference of students for Bible-study, in 1886, 
three other conferences for a like purpose have been organized : 
at Lake Geneva, Asheville and Pacific Grove. In the summer 
of 1902, fourteen hundred and four young men, representing 
three hundred and ninety-eight institutions, attended these con- 
ferences.* During (he summer just ended the attendance in- 
creased to two thousand young men from four hundred and fifty 
colleges. 8 The Bible classes under the auspices of the American 
Young Men's Christian Associations now enroll four times as 
many members as four years ago. 4 The students from educa- 
tional institutions of the country enrolled in Bible classes num- 
bered, in the year 1900, two thousand; in 1904, twenty-five 
thousand. 5 In 1902-'3, Princeton University reported one 
hundred and seventy Bible students, and Yale two hundred and 
thirty-four; in 1903- , 4, Princeton three hundred and sixty-two, 
and Yale five hundred. 5 Some one has said, "Statistics are mis- 
leading." But such figures as these must mean something. 

Whether or not, however, the conclusion be accepted that 
Bible study is again on the increase, the fact remains that 

1 The Enoch Pratt Library of Baltimore. 
•Year Book of Y. M. C. A. for 1902. 
• Statistics in Inter collegian, June, 1904. 
4 Year Book of Y. M. C. A. for 1902. 
s Statistics in Interoollegian, June, 1904. 
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familiarity with the Bible is taken for granted not only by our 
great masters of style who are "free of all the four corners of 
language," but also by the editors of our current newspapers. 
Take, for example, The Nation, a periodical more admirable 
for the good English of its editorials than for any leaning 
towards orthodox Christianity. In the edition of July 9, 
1904, for instance, the editorial columns disclose at least five 
scriptural allusions, as follows: "Nevertheless, the Hearst and 
Bryan combination, with the whole following from the cave of 
Adullam, will be in a hopeless minority," an allusion to 1 Sam. 
xxii. 1, 2. "Who do not wish to see our strongholds of learning 
taken by the Philistines." "The lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes and the pride of life" (1 John ii. 16). "The implication 
is clear that no one could be expected to vote for him without 
getting thirty pieces of silver" (Matt. xxvi. 14, 15). "Thackeray 
is a greater than Stevenson," an obvious parody of Luke xi. 31. 

In The Nation of Augugft 4th are found two rather striking 
allusions to the life of Moses : 

"He smote the rock of financial offence, and folly gushed 
forth;" and "One would imagine that, yesterday, England 
found India, as Pharaoh's daughter the waif, Moses." Here are 
two pregnant scriptural allusions from a Baltimore daily paper : 
"Prom a little seed of fact has grown a great mustard-tree of 

knowledge." "The voice is the voice of Mr. , but the 

hand is the hand of the Pennsylvania railroad." The satirical 
force of this last assertion would eurely be lost upon a reader 
unfamiliar with the story of Jacob's personation of Esau. 
Clearly, the writers for our periodical press have not given up 
making allusions to the Bible. 

Not less apparent is the Bible's influence upon the speech of 
scholars — men who, by reason of their literary or scientific at- 
tainments, are called to lecture upop lofty themes before aca- 
demic audiences. Of this fact a remarkable illustration is fur- 
nished by the last one of the Ingersoll lectures, delivered at 
Harvard University by Dr. William Osier, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, and now (October, 1904) just published in book 
form. The subject, "Science and Immortality," is not one with 
which the Scriptures have to do, since the Bible never teaches 
science. And even in the learned lecturer's confessio fidei at the 
close, the gospel is not allowed to shine in upon the gloom and 
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perplexity resultant upon the contemplation of the "germ 
plasm." Nevertheless, this lecture is full of the Bible. Its 
forty-three small pages contain forty-one biblical allusions and 
quotations. On page 35, seven scriptural expressions are made 
use of in close succession : 

"The idealists who walk by faith and not by sight." (2 Cor. v. 7.) 
"Many be called, but few chosen, said Christ." (Matt. xx. 16.) 
"Of the hosts that cry, Lord! Lord!" (Matt. vii. 21.) 
"Few have that earnest expectation of the creature." (Rom. viii. 19.) 
'To them it is given to know the mysteries." (Matt. xiii. 11.) 
"Not always the wise men after the flesh." (1 Cor. i. 26.) 
"Children of light." (1 Thess. v. 5.) 

Dr. Osier alludes to Adam, to Cain, to Job, to Hezekiah, to 
Benjamin and the Levite, to Moloch, to the Witch of Endor, to 
Elijah and the Still Small Voice, to Gallio, to the Laodiceane, 
to Dives and Lazarus, and to the "Preacher" of Ecclesiastes. 

The strongest proof, however, that the Bible has never lost 
its effect upon our literature is found in the works of the stand- 
ard writers of English. Robert Louis Stevenson may fairly be 
taken as a representative modern author, and assuredly his style, 
especially in his Essays, derives much of its charm, much of its 
strength also, from the scriptural allusions in which it abounds. 
In the essay entitled "Old Mortality," for example, within the 
limit of one page and five lines Stevenson makes four distinct 
references to the Bible. First we have the Garden of Eden : "A 
man by his own fault ruined; shut out of the garden of his 
gifts (Gen. iii. 22, 23). The very next phrase would lose its 
meaning to a reader unacquainted with the ninth chapter of 
Judges: "His whole city of hope both ploughed and salted; 
silently awaiting the deliverer." The allusion is, of course, to 
Abimelech's capture of the city of Shechem, which he "beat down 
and sowed with salt" (Judges ix. 45). A few lines further on 
we are transported to the Book of Daniel : "But he held an in- 
quest, and passed sentence: mene mene" (Dan. v. 26). The 
fourth allusion speaks for itself : "Thus was our old comrade, 
like Samson, careless in his days of strength; but on the com- 
ing of adversity, and when the strength was gone that had be- 
trayed him — 'for our strength is weakness* — he began to 
blossom and bring forth." "Blossom and bring forth" — is not 
this, perhaps, a fifth scriptural allusion — to Isa. xxvii. 6? — 
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"Israel shall blossom and bud and fill the face of the world with 
fruit." 

For complete demonstration of this influence of the Bible 
upon literature, no poem in the English language is more to 
the purpose than Eobert Browning's Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day. The Ring and the Book, indeed, does, in some respects, 
furnish a more striking exemplification of the point. In that 
poem, the profusion of scriptural allusions seems the more re- 
markable from the fact that its subject is not closely allied with 
scriptural themes as is the case with Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day. Also, the great length of The Ring and the Booh, and the 
variety of its movement, makes it possible for its quotations to 
extend over a much larger number of the sacred books. But 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day is more thoroughly imbued with 
the Bible; it is rooted and grounded in the Word of God. This 
poem of about two thousand five hundred lines contains one hun- 
dred and thirty scriptural allusions. If, in deference to his 
gentle reader's ignorance of the Bible, Browning had suppressed 
every line containing any reference to that "Old Book," he would 
have been obliged to expunge nearly four hundred lines, and 
to leave the rest unintelligible. Examine, for example, Stanza X. 
of Christmas Eve. Here lines 53-73 are almost continuously 
made up of scriptural allusions : 

"The organ blatant 

Holds his breath and grovels latent, 

As if God's hushing finger grazed 
him, 

(Like Behemoth when he praised 
him) 

At the silver bell's shrill tinkling, 

Quick cold drops of terror sprink- 
ling 

On the sudden pavement strewed 

With faces of the multitude. 

Earth breaks up, time drops away, 

In flows heaven, with its new day 

Of endless life, when he who trod, 

Very man and very God, 

This earth in weakness, shame and 
pain, 

Dying the death whose signs remain 

Up yonder on the accursed tree — 

Shall come again, no more to be 



"This is the finger of God." (Ex. 
viii. 19.) 

"Behold now behemoth, which I 
made with thee." (Job. xl. 15.) 



"Looking for and hastening unto 
the coming of the day of God, 
wherein the heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolved, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat. Nev- 
ertheless we, according to his 
promise, look for new heavens and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness." (2 Peter iii. 12, 13.) 

"Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged, 
on a tree." (Acts v. 30.) 
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Of captivity the thrall, 
But the one God, All in all, 
Sing of kings, Lord of lords, 
As his servant John received 

words, 
'I died, and live forevermore.' ' 



"When he ascended up on high, 
he led captivity captive." (Eph. iv. 
8.) 
the "But Christ is all, and in all." 
(Col. iii. 11.) 

"Who is the blessed and only Po- 
tentate, the King of kings and Lord 
of lords." (1 Tim. vi. 16.) 

"I am he that liveth and vas 
dead; and heboid, I am alive for 
evermore, Amen." (Rev. i. 18.) 



In these fourteen lines, Browning alludes to the Books of Exodus, 
Job, Acts, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 Timothy, 
2 Peter and Revelation, and, besides, makes a general reference 
to the whole life and death of Jesus Christ. 

Again, in Easter Day, Stanza VIII., forty lines in length, 
is composed altogether of references to the Bible. A comparison 
of this remarkable pas 3 age with the parallel passages of Scrip- 
ture may prove suggestive : 



"You indeed opine 
That the Eternal and Divine 
Did, eighteen centuries ago, 
In very truth. . . . Enough you 

know 
The all-stupendous tale — that Birth, 
That Life, that Death! And all, 

the earth 
Shuddered at — all, the heavens 

grew black 
Rather than see; all nature's rack 
And throe at dissolution's brink 
Attested — all took place, you think, 
Only to give our joys a zest, 
And prove our sorrows for the best ? 
We differ, then! Were 1, still pale 
And heartstruck at the dreadful 

tale, 
Waiting to hear God's voice declare 
What horror followed for my share, 
As implicated in the deed, 
Apart from other sins, — concede 
That if he blacked out in a blot 
My brief life's pleasantness, 'twere 

not 
So very disproportionate! 



An allusion to the whole gospel 
story. 



"And the earth did quake, and 
the rocks rent." (Matt, xxvii. 51.) 

"And there was a darkness over 
all the earth until the ninth hour. 
And the sun was darkened." (Luke 
xxiii. 44, 45.) 



"Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the scriptures." (1 Cor. xv. 
3.) 
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Or there might be another fate — 
I certainly could understand 
(If fancies were the thing in hand) 
How God might save, at that day's 

price, 
The impure in their impurities, 
Give license formal and complete 
To choose the fair and pick the 

sweet. 
But there be certain words, broad, 

plain, 
Uttered again and yet again, 
Hard to mistake or overgloss — 
Announcing this world's gain for 

loss, 
And bidding us reject the same: 
The whole world lieth (they pro- 
claim) 
In wickedness— come out of itl 
Turn a deaf ear, if you think fit, 
But I who thrill through every 

nerve 
At thought of what 'deaf ears de- 
serve — 
How do you counsel in the case?" 



"Shall we continue in sin that 
grace may abound? God forbid. 
. . . What then? shall we sin 
because we are not under the law, 
but under grace? God forbid." 
(Rom. vi. 1, 15.) 



"But what things were gain to 
me, those I counted loss for Christ. 
Yea doubtless, and I count all 
things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord." (Phil. iii. 7, 8.) 



"And the whole world lieth in 
wickedness." (1 John v. 10.) 

"Wherefore come out from among 
them and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing." (2 Cor. vi. 17.) 

"For if they escaped not who re- 
fused him that spake on earth, 
much more shall not we escape, if 
we turn away from him that speak- 
eth from heaven." (Heb. xii. 25.) 



In view of this dominant influence of the Bible upon one of 
the greatest poems that the century just closed has produced, a 
systematic study of the extent and character of that influence 
could hardly fail to interest Bible scholars. But fcr the present 
purpose, a few examples may suffice for illustration. 

One of the most apt and beautiful scriptural allusions in 
Christmas Eve is to the Transfiguration : 

" Good were it to be ever here. 
If thou wilt, let me build to thee 
Service- tabernacles three, 
Where, forever in thy presence, 
In ecstatic acquiescence, 
Far alike from thriftless learning 
And ignorance's undiscerning, 
I may worship and remain!" 
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And, again, in Easter Day: 

"I still 
Stand in the cloud, and, while it wraps 
My face, ought not to speak perhaps." 

Twice, in this poem, Browning alludes to the Pearl of Price, for 
the possession of which a man may wisely sell all that he hath 
(Matt. xiii. 46). First, in Christinas Eve: 

"And how when the Critic had done his best, 
And the pearl of price, at reason's test, 
Lay dust and ashes levigable 
On the Professor's lecture-table, — 
When we looked for the inference and monition 
That our faith, reduced to ouch condition, 
Be swept forthwith to its natural dust-hole, — 

He bids us, when we least expect it, 
Take back our faith, — if it be not just whole, 
Yet a pearl indeed, as his tests affect it." 

And, again, in Easter Day: 

" No misery could screen 
The holders of the pearl of price 
From Caesar's envy." 

Browning was especially conversant with the writings of the 
Apostle John. He apparently knew the First Epistle of John 
by heart, and he loved the Book of Revelation. As a sample 
of his many allusions to this book, take, from Christmas Eve, his 
description of St. Peter's at Eome : 

"And what is this that rises propped 
With pillars of prodigious girth 7 
Is it really on the earth, 
This miraculous Dome of God 7 
Has the angel's measuring-rod 
Which numbered cubits, gem from gem, 
Twixt the gates of the New Jerusalem, 
Meted it out — and what he meted, 
Have the sons of men completed?" (Rev. xri. 16-21.) 

An excellent instance of Browning's vigorous, half-humoroua, 
presentation of a thought is in Easter Day, Stanza VII. : 
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"What says history? 
How comforting a point it were 
To find some mummy-scrap declare 
There lived a Moses! Better still, 
Prove Jonah's whale translatable 
Into some quicksand of the seas. 
Isle, cavern, rock, or what you please. 
That faith might flap her wings and crow 
From such an eminence!" 

No more appropriate close could be found for these thoughts 
upon the permanence of the Bible's influence than Browning's 
allusion to Christ's promise of his perpetual presence in the 
world (Matt, xviii. 20; Matt xxviii. 20) : 

" I remember, he did say 

Doubtless that, to this world's end, 
Where two or three should meet and pray, 
He would be in the midst, their friend." 
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CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PENTATEUCH. 1 

By Kev. F. P. Ramsay, Ph. D., 

President of King College, 

Bristol, Tknn. 

The theme of a doctor's thesis prepared by the writer was 
at first the significance of blood in the Bible; bat soon the fixed 
limits of the thesis and the growth of the material under study 
reduced the theme to the significance of blood in the Old Testa- 
ment, and finally to the significance of blood in the Pentateuch. 
Immediately it appeared that as interpreter I needed first to 
-determine both the text and the origin of the writing to be 
interpreted. 

For there are three branches of biblical criticism: textual 
««riticism (less happily called lower criticism), which aims to 
<*ietermine the text of a writing as first written ; genetic criticism 
(less happily called higher criticism), which aims to determine 
the origin of a writing, including author, time, occasion, in- 
tegrity, etc.; and exegetical criticism, or interpretation, which 
aims to determine the meaning. Textual criticism must finish 
its work before genetic criticism or exegetical criticism can begin, 
and genetic criticism must finish its work before exegetical 
criticism can begin. For no answers made be genetic criticism 
•or exegetical criticism should be used for determining the text 
•jexeept so far as such answers are obtained with text already 
determined; and no answer made by exegesis should be used for 
determining origin except so far as such answers are obtained 
•either from compositions of already determined origin or inde- 
pendently of the question bf origin. It follows that we were 
not ready to interpret the significance of blood in the Pentateuch 
until we first determined the text and the origin of the Penta- 
teuch. 

The text we could assume as determined, seeing that here 

1 Introductory to doctor's thesis on "The Significance of Blood in the 
jPentateuch." 
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textual critics are in most points agreed; but in the matter of 
origin it was far otherwise. For in this matter genetic critics 
are at present separable into two radically opposing parties. Be- 
fore deciding what the interpreter must do, let us look at the two 
competing theories of the origin of the Pentateuch. One of them 
may be called historidst, because it accepts the historicity of the 
narratives — accepts them as true accounts of the facts. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the events did occur when and where and 
as related; the narratives originated in close connection with 
the events, and were transmitted orally, or by writing, or by other 
available means of preservation, and through such translation 
as change in language required, until they came unoorrupted 
into the hands of the compiler or compilers of the record; and 
under competent hands the narratives were compiled into the 
permanent form which has come down to us. This strict his- 
toricity belongs even ti the earlier stories of Genesis, which, 
therefore, did not originate with Moses, but with the agents in 
the events from Adam to Joseph; but the legislation in Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy is throughout Mosaic, 
none of it originating later than Moses. The putting of this 
material into its present order might be ascribed to prophetic 
authority as late as Moses, or later; but the essence of this 
theory is the thorough historicity of the material throughout 

The other theory may be called didacticist, because it predi- 
cates a didactic aim of the entire composition, while denying in 
part its strict historicity. According to this theory, there aie 
four elements in the narration: first, fact; second, legend, that 
is, narrative originating in fact, but gradually varying from it 
by addition, omission and change, in the telling and retelling 
of the stories; third, myth, that is narrative invented originally 
to explain facts and conceptions, and becoming gradually con- 
founded with the legendary and historical; and fourth, pro- 
phetic invention, that is, such addition, omission and change 
as the prophetic compiler has made in adopting the histories 
and legends and myths of his people to their religious instruc- 
tion — a prophet, in this broad sense, being a man with such 
profound ethical and religious insight that he can thus reshape 
this material and make it a means of conveying higher ethical 
and religious truth. 

The form of the didacticist theory now generally accepted 
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among didacticists may be briefly stated as follows: In the 
Northern Kingdom, not later than 750 B. C, say in the reign 
of Jeroboam II., when Elijah and Elisha and Jehu had done 
their work, there grew np a document, from which were after- 
ward taken parts of Genesis as far back as Abraham, parts of the 
first half of Exodus, fragments of the other Pentateuchal books, 
and parts of books following the Pentaeuch. This document, 
with its author or authors, is called E, because it originated in 
Ephraim, and especially because, up to the Exodus stories of 
Jehovah's appearance to Moses, it does not use the name Jeho- 
vah, but Elohim. At the same time, or probably earlier, there 
grew up in the Southern Kingdom, or Judah, another document, 
called J, which used Jehovah from the first. From this docu- 
ment were afterwards taken parts of Genesis as far back as 
Gen. ii., parts of the first half of Exodus and of books following 
the Pentateuch, as well as fragments in the rest of the Penta- 
teuch. Even the theology of these documents was not a pure 
monotheism, but a higher monolatry. Somewhere between their 
origin (which was before the middle of the eighth century) and 
the middle of the seventh century, these two documents were 
united, with modifications, into one document, which we may 
call JE. Meanwhile the great sermonic prophets like Amos 
and Hosea and Isaiah have lived, and have left their works be- 
hind them. Toward the end of the seventh century, in the reign 
of Josiah, the Jeremiah school of prophets publish a new docu- 
ment, legislative in content, but on the face of it Mosaic in 
origin. This document we may call D, as being mainly what 
we now have in Deuteronomy. This document centralized wor- 
ship in Jerusalem, and pu": this centralized and approved worship 
into the hands of a selected hereditary priesthood, thus effecting 
the reconciliation and union of prophets and priests. The new 
prophetico-priestly school, gradually becoming more and more 
priestly, wrought out a rigid and elaborate ritual, working upon 
it through and after the Exile, and bringing it to completion in 
the fifth century under Ezra; so that by 400 B. C. we have what 
we may call the P document, which means parts of Genesis and 
of the first half of Exodus, together with the most of the second 
half of Exodus and the most of Leviticus and Numbers, that is 
the Levitical ritual. 

It is not necessary to believe that P was ever written out as 
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a separate document, but it may rather be supposed that P was 
first published in its present connection. In other words, the 
priestly school of Ezra set their own legislative material in a 
narrative frame-work, combining some other material with JE 
to make the narrative down to the middle of Exodus, and fitting 
on D. They thus produced a continuous narrative from Genesis 
through Deuteronomy, with imbedded legislation, and published 
the whole as the law of Moses. 

By this combination of the P material with JE and D, the 
P school require their material to be interpreted as in this con- 
nection, that is, as between JE and D, as lying, not at the end 
of the development of the ritual worship, but in the midst of 
that development, as growing out of JE and growing into D. 
And they likewise require JE and D to be interpreted as the 
organic parts of one development; and to this end they have so 
modified JE and D as to make them convey P doctrines. Hence, 
the Pentateuch as it now stands was intended by its P authors 
to be interpreted as throughout historical. This didactic aim 
of P is realized only as interpreters assume, not the didacticist 
theory, but the historicist theory, of the origin of the Pentateuch. 

A striking application of this principle of interpretation may 
be given at Ex. vi. 3, which in our common version is rendered, 
"And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by 
the name of God Almighty, but by my name Jehovah was I not 
known to them/' The last clause should be translated, "And 
by my name Jehovah was I not known to them?" making it a 
strong assertion tnat he was known to the patriarchs by the name 
Jehovah. P must have intended the sentence to be thus under- 
stood; for only ao thus understood does the sentence leave P in 
harmony with himself, and the whole Pentateuchal history seem- 
ingly consistent. It need not be more than pointed out that the 
Hebrew of this sentence naturally and easily receives this inter- 
pretation. 

From this review of the two theories of the origin of the 
Pentateuch we are able to lay down a law for interpretation, 
and a conclusion for genetic criticism. The law for interpreta- 
tion is, that the Pentateuch and every part of it is to be inter- 
preted on the historistic theory of its origin. Even if any part 
of J or E retained by P would have meant differently in the 
^place and connection of its occurrence in J or E from what it 
does mean in its P place and connection, yet we cannot now 
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recover its place and connection in J or E, but must interpret it 
as where P has placed it. 

But it is the conclusion for genetic criticism that especially 
concerns us in this paper. This conclusion is as follows: If the 
didacticist theory of the origin of the Pentateuch is true, this 
can never be made to appear from the Pentateuch itself; for 
the P redaction has succeeded in producing out of the composite 
materials a seemingly historical unity. 

It must be kept in mind that the didacticist theory claims 
tnat J and E became one continuous document several centuries 
before the Pentateut h was published, and during these centuries 
was copied, read and understood as being one document, not as 
the fusion of two documents; that this JE was one document 
to the P authors themselves; that JE and D became gradually 
fused with P elements; that this P material gradually grew; 
that therefore the Pentateuch grew into its present shape ; that 
it grew into its present shape under successive generations of 
priests; that the first publishers of our Pentateuch, about 400 
B. C, if they did not themselves believe it to be a literary unity 
and genuine, expected its readers to so accept it; and that, as 
a matter of fact, the conscious and unconscious efforts that pro- 
duced the Pentateuch out of JE and D and P, aiming to 
obliterate the lines of cleavage between them, so well succeeded 
as completely to deceive the first readers and all other readers 
for centuries. The P authors therefore succeeded in destroying 
the evidence by which they could be convicted of conglomeration. 

For not only did they suppress utterly the existence of the 
documents out of which the didacticist would have the Pen- 
tateuch composed, but they also so far conformed the documents 
to one another, made them so much alike and so harmonious, 
that the Jewish readers and students of them from the first 
on saw no signs of this unlikeness of the component elements. 
It remained for investigators more than two thousand years 
afterwards, without any external evidence and against all ex- 
ternal evidence, to detect the internal heterogeneity. 

Concerning this Pentateuchal analysis, I came to the same 
conclusion as concerning the analysis of the fourteen verses in 
Eccle. iii. 9-22. When a brilliant detective of distant differences 
claimed that he found seven distinct authors in those fourteen 
verses, though he could not name one of them, I said thus, "If 
it were so, neither you nor any one else could ascertain it now." 
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DOUBTERS, AND HOW TO DEAL WITH 

THEM. 

By Rev. Thomas R. English, D. D., 

Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Union Theologioal Seminary, Virginia. 

Without a great deal of exaggeration, the same remark 
might be made concerning doubters that David once made, in 
his haste, concerning liars; but just as a lack of veracity does 
not always thrust itself upon our attention, so we hear but little 
of the swarms of doubts that becloud the mind of the average 
hearer. Nevertheless, the pastor, as he confronts his congrega- 
tion on the Sabbath, may be reasonably sure that, with rare 
exceptions, his message will be robbed of much of its force by 
reason of the fact that it is met at the threshold by an army 
of doubts which never come into the open and declare them- 
selves. It is like shooting at an object in deep water : the marks- 
man is apt to mistake its true position, because of refraction, 
and even when his aim is true, the force of the shot is destroyed 
by the resistance of the water so that it fails to do any execu- 
tion. It would startle the preacher, if he could look into the 
hearts of his hearers, and see how many have grave doubts as 
to things fundamental; without a deep and abiding conviction 
even of the existence of God, a future life, and the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

But it is not with this class of doubters that we have to do 
at this time. The question before u* is how to deal with those 
whose doubts are opened and avowed, who do not hesitate to 
declare their lack of assent to established beliefs, or even their 
positive disbelief. 

While by no means a logical division, it will suit our purpose 
to speak of these un Je; three classes : 

1. There are tb e whose avowed difficulties are only symp- 
toms of a far more serious trouble. Not unf requently one will 
point to some particular doctrine, such as the sovereignty of 
God, or election, or the apparent contradictions of Scripture, 
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or the teachings of science, or the inconsistencies of professing 
Christians, as a valid reason for not obeying the gospel. The 
pastor flatters himself that the difficulty can be easily met, but 
often finds, to his dismay, that his arguments are powerless to 
convince, or else the removal of that particular difficulty only 
reveals the presence of another, and so on indefinitely. The 
i^al trouble lies far deeper. Ofttimes the man is in doubt as 
to the reality of religion, the future life, or even the very exist- 
ence of God. He does not intimate the existence of these doubts, 
and perhaps scarcely recognizes them himself, even while his 
soul is paralyzed by them. Or else, while admitting all these 
things, the enmity of the natural heart prompts him to seek 
some way of escape from the much dreaded duty of repentance. 
This class we believe to be far larger than is generally supposed, 
and many a man would bo surprised to find himself so classed. 

What is to be done in such a case? The wise physician is 
not greatly concerned to remove symptoms merely, but seeks 
to strike at the hidden source. With an opiate he might relieve 
the pain, but the question is, What does that pain mean? So, 
it is a waste of time and strength for the physician of souls to 
deal directly with doubts which, after all, are only symptoms. 
The wise pastor will seek to reach the real root of the trouble; 
point out the real significance of these difficulties; induce a 
realizing sense of God; make him feel the powers of the world 
to come; stir the conscience, and get the heart right. 

The first difficulty that presents itself in such a case is the 
question of diagnosis. Is this a real difficulty, or simply a 
symptom? Perhaps one of the surest indications that it is 
only a symptom is the failure of the individual, even measurably, 
to live up to what he does profess to believe. When, for instance, 
one neglects even t 1 e plainest duties, because, as he alleges, he 
does not understand the doctrine of election, or shows himself 
unconcerned about unpardoned sins, because, forsooth, he has 
n^ver been able to determine exactly the nature of the unpar- 
donable sin, no better evidence is needed that the real trouble 
is an unregenerate heart and an unwillingness to obey the truth. 

2. There are those whose doubts and difficulties arise from 
*: disordered physical -condition. The physician has to take 
account of the influence of the mind upon the body, and the 
pastor in like manner must not lose sight of the influence of 
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the body upon the mind. A torpid liver is responsible for many 
a torturing doubt, and a dose of calomel will do more to dispeP 
these doubts than the wisest pastoral counsel. The average man* 
fails to distinguish between his stomach and his soul, as the' 
seat of the trouble, and too often the zealous pastor makes the- 
same mistake. There are conditions of the body when spiritual' 
peace is out of the question. The writer has a vivid recollection' 
of his first experience with a case of this kind. A young lady; 
under deep conviction of sin, and in great spiritual distress; 
came to him for help and counsel. After three prolonged inter- 
views, which failed to bring relief, and as the result of which- 
the darkness seemed only to become more dense, the true source* 
of the difficulty was at last discovered. It was a genuine work 
of grace in the first instance; but so deeply had her soul been 
stirred by spiritual conflict, that, according to her own state- 
ment, she had scarcely been able to eat or sleep for ten days, and 
when at last ehe came to her pastor for help, physical exhaustion- 
had rendered her mind morbid and utterly incapable of seeing' 
anything in its true light The uselessnees of further counsel* 
was at once apparent, and she' was turned over into the hands 
of her physician. When, on the following Sabbath, ehe entered 
the house of God, the joy and gladness in her face rendered it 
useless to ask about those torturing doubts, which had gone like- 
some hideous dream of the night. 

It is very noticeable that while some diseases, like consump- 
tion, for example, are often attended with spiritual elation, there 
are others which almost invariably produce spiritual depression. 
It is a rare thing to find a man who fears that he has committed 
the unpardonable rin, but quite the reverse with the other sex, 
and in the great majority of cases it can be traced directly to 
some female disease. So, too, diseases like softening of the 
brain are almost sure to be accompanied by spiritual depression 
in some form, and few things are more trying to the sympa- 
thetic pastor than the piteous appeals from these suffering one* 
for spiritual help which it is impossible for him to give. The- 
pastor cannot, of course, be expected to acquaint himself with 
medical science, but it is important for him to grasp the fact 
that many doubts and difficulties have their origin in physical 
conditions, and to attempt to reach them by spiritual means ia 
not only to fail, but oftentimes means an aggravation of thfr 
trouble. 
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3. There are those whose doubts have their origin in the 
intellect. They are sincere seekers after the truth, but by reason 
of imperfect knowledge of the facts in the case, or defective 
reasoning, they find themselves unable to accept those views 
which are generally regarded as being orthodox. Under present 
conditions this class must necessarily be a large one. It is pre- 
eminently a skeptical age, in the good sense of that term, as 
well as the bad. Amid the astonishing advance of science, and 
the intellectual activity of the time, nothing escapes scrutiny; 
and the literature of the present day is eminently calculated to 
raise doubts in the mind, even where they do not arise as the 
natural result of attempting to adjust apparently discordant 
truths, in one's own thinking. Touching this class, we venture 
to make the following practical suggestions : 

(a) The pastor should show a spirit of sympathy with the 
doubter. The doubt may be a baseless one, but the doubter, if 
he is an honest one, is not to be laughed ct on the one hand 
or denounced on the other. The pastor himself, if he will but 
own it, has doubts of his own, not indeed upon that particular 
point perhaps, but upon some other, far more serious, it may be, 
and why should he produce the impression that doubt is an indi- 
cation of either mental weakness or moral obliquity? Let him 
bear in mind that an honest doubt is a mark of spiritual as 
well as intellectual life, and that the man who is cock-sure of 
everything is dead. 

(fr) Let the pastor make an honest effort to remove the diffi- 
culty as far as possible. To this end it is important for him to 
get the exact stand-point of the objector. This is all the more 
important for the reason that the objector is often unable to 
state his case clearly as it lies in his own- mind, and so fails 
to be understood. In order to meet many of these objections, it 
is essential that the pastor should have some knowledge of the 
subjects involved. He cannot be expected to be an expert in 
questions raised by the Higher Criticism, nor to be able to 
deliver an ex cathedra opinion upon questions of science, but 
he must have some acquaintance with all these subjects in their 
relation to religion. The pilot need not know where all the 
rocks and quicksands are, but he must at least know where a 
safe channel is to be found. The very worse thing he can pos- 
sibly do is to denounce all such objections as infidel and wicked. 
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Lett him invite the doubter to unite with him in studying the 
question, end let him beware of acting the part of a partisan 
advocate, whose only object is, by hook or crook, to get a favor- 
able verdict. A debate is generally to be avoided, as in such a 
case victory or defeat are alike fatal. 

(c) There is always the danger of unduly magnifying the 
importance of a doubt, and of attaching to it a significance 
which it does not deserve. When the spots on the sun were first 
accurately measured and described, so enormous was their mag- 
nitude that the impression was produced that there was but 
little there but spots, and that the king of day had been shorn 
of his glory; but we have found that, after all, they are but 
spots, and that the end of that glorious orb is not yet. So when 
doubt arises as to some particular point, we give it so much 
thought, and are so much impressed by it, that we are apt to 
lose sight of the things we do believe, and come to the conclusion 
that there is nothing settled. It is well at such times to turn 
the attention from these negative unbeliefs to our positive be- 
liefs, and it will be both a surprise and a relief to find that, 
after all, the things which we believe and are sure of far out- 
weigh those which are doubtful. 

In dealing with the doubter, it should, furthermore, be re- 
membered that it is practically impossible to arrive at perfect 
certainty in all things, and there is always a residuum of doubt 
which defies all attempts to remove it. Sometimes it takes one 
form, and eometimes another, determined in a measure by the 
idiosyncrasies of the individual. 

When a doubt refuses to yield to treatment, just let it alone, 
and more than likely it will disappear of itself. Many a malady 
has defied the skill of the physician to remove it, and then, 
when let alone, natore has done the work effectually. Let the 
pastor, when the local treatment has apparently failed, drop it, 
and devote his energies to the work of building up the spiritual 
system of his patient, and then, spiritual health returns, and the 
man grows in the grace that is in Christ Jesus, the doubt will 
disappear like the morning cloud before the rising sun. 
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CHURCH OFFICERS AND THEIR RELATION 
TO THE SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

Mb. J. J. Eagah, 

Superintendent of Sabbath-school of Central Presbyterian Church, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

The words of our Saviour to Peter, "Peed my lambs," and 
the emphasis therecn, have a parallel in our Book of Church 
Order, where, in stating the duties of the pastor, it is said to 
belong to his office "to catechise the children and youth," and, 
as to the ruling elders, "they should . . . nourish and guard 
the children of the church"; while the session is charged "to 
establish and control Sabbath-schools and Bible classes, with 
special reference to the children of the church." And it may 
be well to note, in passing, the great opportunities that pastors 
and ruling elders have in the field of the Sabbath-school of 
catechising, nourishing and guarding the children and young 
people of the church, as well as of gaining those subtle influences 
over their lives which can be gained only in childhood and youth. 
Is there anything sadder than to see one of these little ones, 
nearing manhood or womanhood, through the wiles of the 
tempter led away from truth and right, and as the pastor or the 
church officer, in the great Shepherd's name, goes to seek the 
wanderer, is it strange when the poor frightened soul, instead 
of welcoming them, flees at their approach. It may be truly 
said, "A stranger will they not follow, but will flee from them, 
for they know not the voice of strangers," and far too many of 
our church officers allow themselves to be such strangers to these 
little ones as to be unable to give those words of counsel or advice 
that may save them when about to make shipwreck of life. 

What field of our church offers such opportunities for gain- 
ing the love and confidence of these precious souls as the Sab- 
bath-school? Should those to whom these solemn duties belong 
allow anything short of providential hindrance to keep them 
from active participation in its work? In our Sabbath-school, 
then, let us have every one of these officers, whose especial duty 
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and whose especial charge is "the catechising, nourishing and 
guarding the children and the youth/' and let us have them 
unlisted, not negatively to control, but actively to establish and 
build tip this work in its varied departments. As some one has 
put it, "The number of brakemen in our denomination is dis- 
proportionate to the number of its firemen," but let it not be so 
in this whitening field. 

But when once those whose sacred duty it is to guard and 
direct this work are taking their proper places in the van, what 
is to be done? 

First, inspire the pupils with a proper feeling of reverence 
for the Sabbath-school hour. This may be done, in the first 
place, by observing the very strictest regularity as to the time 
of opening school, and next by insisting upon perfect order 
during its session. This last is eo easy to secure that it is strange 
that any school should complain because of its lack. A great 
proportion of the children attending Sabbath-school are orderly 
pupils of day schools, and once they learn that at least equally 
good order is expected in the Sabbath-school, they will conform 
promptly and willingly. Let the superintendent first desire 
order himself, then be willing to wait quietly for it, under no 
circumstances becoming impatient himself, and under no con- 
dition or for any reason ever using a scolding word or phrase, 
and he will have it, and that very soon. But now that the 
school has come to order, we approach that for which, primarily, 
they have been gathered — the teaching of God's Word. What 
kind of spiritual food are the children receiving in your school? 
You say that must depend largely upon the teachers; well, then, 
what kind of teachers have you ? And allow me just here to em- 
phasize the appeal of the General Superintendent of Sabbath- 
Schools of our own denomination for a teachers' training class 
in every Sabbath-school. If the pastors of our church wish to 
"feed these little ones/' much can be done through the medium 
of consecrated teachers, and properly-conducted training classes 
will develop such, and that speedily. Should I hear some pastor 
say, "I have not time," I would mention one pastor of a large 
city church, who, besides all its cares and responsibilities, has 
heavy burdens of the church at large, besides standing at the 
forefront in all movements for good in his city, who takes time 
to conduct, personally, by question and answer, two training 
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classes each week, one in the afternoon of the week for the ladies, 
and the other in the evening of the same day for the men, and 
from such teachers so taught has come a strength and an effi- 
ciency that was never known before in this school. Such an 
article as this might be prolonged indefinitely, for the Sabbath- 
school, properly conducted, should enroll the child at birth upon 
its cradle-roll, and then promoting him from that to the infant 
class, and successively through the primary department, the 
intermediate, the advanced, with its various grades, hold him 
as teacher or scholar until old age or providential hindrance 
should cause his transfer to the Home Study Department, where 
its visitor and its lesson helps and its record of lessons studied 
should follow him until finally graduated by the great Teacher 
and Shepherd up to that great Cabbath gathering which shall 
never end, and whose worship shall never cease. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE WORLD'S 
EVANGELIZATION. 

By President John Franklin Gouoher, 
The Woman's College of Baltimore. 

There are some blessings promised in God's Word to old 
people, and others to those in middle life, but young people are 
the preferred class in God's providence, for every blessing 
promised in the Bible may be successively theirs. When a child 
is converted it is a double work of grace, namely, the salvation 
of a life and the salvation of a life-time, with its untold oppor- 
tunities and influence. Polycarp was martyred at ninety-five. 
But he was converted at nine, and gave eighty-six years of blessed 
service. 

Conversions Most Frequent in Youth. — It is not an accident 
that young people are the chief objective of the scheme of salva- 
tion. In youth the heart is like wax in its impressibleness, like 
bronze in its retentiveness. The years in which conversion 
usually occurs are between twelve and twenty. Statistics show 
the year of most frequent conversions is the sixteenth for girls 
and the seventeenth for boys. Those years passed, the prospects 
decrease, and after twenty -two the probability is very small, for 
over ninety per cent, of the members of the evangelical churches 
in America were converted before they were twenty-three years 
of age. Less than five per cent, of those who leave college un- 
converted ever commit themselves to a Christian life. 

Practical philosophers and psychologists no longer busy 
themselves about probation after death, but with how far the 
tendency to fixedness of habit reduces the probability of ever 
initiating the Christian life after the twenty-fifth year has 
passed. The thought of the past concerned itself with the Divine 
decrees, and threw the responsibility upon God; the thought of 
the present is largely concerned with personal duty, and throws 
the responsibility upon man. 
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Life Choices Made in Youth. — The latest psychology teaches 
"that our impulses and instincts ripen in a certain order, and 
if the proper objects are provided at the proper time, habits 
of conduct and character are formed which last for life; but 
if neglected the impulse dies out, and our most earnest efforts 
meet with no response." Professor Starbuck asserts, and sup- 
ports his statements with many facts and figures, that "conver- 
sion is a distinctively adolescent phenomenon." Professor Coe 
says, "Conversion, or some equivalent personalizing of religion, 
is a normal part of adolescent growth, and a deeply personal 
life choice is now easier than either before or after." The 
normal occupation during adolescence is consciously or sub-con- 
sciously to make life choices. 

Young, people must be the prime objective in the world's 
evangelization, for usually before or during adolescence, if ever, 
the foundations of a Christian life are laid, the student life is 
determined, and the trend for greatest usefulness is established. 

Qualifications of Youth for Service. — As they necessarily 
constitute the chief subjects of the world's evangelization, they 
must largely furnish the agents and accessories for its accom- 
plishment. Their number would of itself make them an im- 
portant factor in this great work, but their quality is more im- 
portant than their quantity. They are acquisitive, and at an 
age when, if ever, they will enthrone God, and lay the founda- 
tion of devotion and liberality. They most readily acquire 
strange languages, are enthusiastic, aggressive and courageous, 
rarely pessimistic, have endurance and improvableness. They 
are the part of the army most easily mobilized, for they are 
not as yet articulated with society, and high enterprise appeals 
to their spirit. They are flexible, and easily adapt themselves 
to changing conditions. They furnish the very material for a 
successful propaganda, and offer the rational field for recruiting 
the agents and developing the supporters. 

Importance of Early Training. — If the leaders are to be 
truly great, their training must be commenced when young, that 
they may discover their aptitudes, develop their endowments, 
gather detailed and comprehensive knowledge, acquire skill, and 
be adjusted to their mission. It is more than a coincidence that 
during adolescence, when men and women are most responsive 
to the call of God, they are also most .available as agents, most 
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teachable, and then, if ever, the habits of devotion and liberality 
are best established. 

Every one is commissioned to be Christ's witness "to the 
uttermost parts of the world." The burden of proof is with 
each one to show how he is justified in not being personally 
at the front. If that is clear, he is under positive requirement 
to be at the front representatively so far as possible. To hold 
the life line is as important and obligatory as to go into the 
breakers. 

Material Resources. — If adequate accessories are to be avail- 
able, it must be through training the young people to practical 
sympathy and personal, proportionate co-operation. In two 
decades or less the twenty-five billion dollars now in the hands 
of the church members of the United States will be fifty billion 
dollars, or more, and this sum, whatever it may be, will be sub- 
ject to the administration of those who to-day are in their forma- 
tive age. Those to whom it is now entrusted will be in eternity, 
facing the most serious aspect of the question how it was they 
had the direction of so much capital and left it uninvested for 
the kingdom. Now, if ever, those who are to possess it must 
be taught the duty and joy of systematic and proportionate co- 
operation with the cause of God, that it is their obligation to 
tithe their possessions, and their opportunity to contribute so 
much as they can, not from impulse or rsa gratuity, but "as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God," that at his coming 
Christ may have his own with proper use. Unconsecrated wealth 
is an offence to God, and a canker and curse to the holder. 
"Your gold and your silver is cankered, and the rust of them 
shall be a witness against you." 

If all the members of the church were devoted to hastening 
the kingdom of God, the church militant would be the church 
triumphant, and the problem of Home Missions would be solved 
in a decade. There is nothing more contagious than Christian 
personality. 

Resources in Life. — Eighteen and two-third centuries have 
passed since Christ commanded Ms disciples to preach his gospel 
to every creature, yet only one of the entire membership of the 
evangelical churches of the United States has gone into the for- 
eign field for every five thousand five hundred who stay at home, 
and only fifteen hundred of their ordained ministers are engaged 
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in foreign work, while the other eighteen million members and 
one hundred and twenty-two thousand ministers are living their 
lives in the home field. 

If the evangelical churches were to send to the foreign fields 
two thousand missionaries a year for, say thirty years, the world 
could he evangelized before the close of the first third of this 
twentieth century. That would mean, after about twelve years, 
a standing army of, say, twenty thousand laboring among the 
one billion who know not God nor Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent, or one missionary for every fifty thousand persons to be 
reached. That would be sufficient, if properly supported, to 
develop and give direction to the native agencies and assure 
success. 

This is not impossible, nor would it make a disastrous or 
unreasonable draft on the home churches. There are nearly 
twice two thousand young people, Student Volunteers, in the 
colleges and universities of the United States to-day who are 
pledged for this work and eager to go. If the demand were 
manifest their number would be largely increased. Two thou- 
sand a year would only be one out of eleven of the young people 
who go out from our colleges and universities, or about one out 
of every sixteen leaving our institutions of higher education 
annually. 

Evangelization Possible. — To carry out this moderate but 
sufficient propaganda would require, say, thirty million dollars 
annually. This should be no serious inconvenience. The people 
of the United States spend — shall we aay waste — twenty-two 
million dollars a year on chewing gum. That would almost save 
the world. Thirty million dollars per year would be only three- 
twenty-fifths of one per cent., or twelve cents out of each hun- 
dred dollars now in the hands of the evangelical church mem- 
bers in this country. What might be done by reasonable sacri- 
fice? The young people could provide this amount themselves 
if they had a mind so to do. An average of one cent per day 
from the more than five million members enrolled in the young 
people's societies of the churches in the United States, and one 
cent per week from the something over thirteen million gathered 
in the Sunday-schools, would almost supply the means. 

Education Essential. — It is not unreasonable to believe that 
the world's evangelization will be accomplished by the young 
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people when they are properly educated. When Frederick the- 
Great heard of the defeat of his army on a certain occasion, he 
exclaimed, "We must educate." Burke said, "Education is the 
cheap defence of nations." The church, like Hannah, the wife 
of Elkanah, must bring her youth to the temple and dedicate 
them to be educated for and in the ministry of the sanctuary. 
Then she can say, like Christ, "Of them which thou gavest me 
have I lost none." The prophecy is, "All thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord." 

If "child" means one who is not yet hardened into maturity, 
the prophecy that a "child shall lead them" may be fulfilled in 
this great work of bringing the world to Christ. The soldiers 
who have won the great battles of modern times were young 
men, many cf them still in their teens. General Grant said in 
his Fourth-of-July address at Hamburg, "What saved the Union 
was the coming forward of the young men." 

Achievements of Youth in History. — Patrick Henry, by 
rallying the young men of the Virginia House of Delegates, 
secured the passage of a resolution sustaining the independence 
of the colonies and set a standard for the new world. 

The French Academy, which for two and a half centuries 
has been so potent a factor in shaping the brilliant literature 
of that people, had its beginning in the ardent longings and 
aspirations of young men, the oldest of whom, with perhaps one 
exception, were under twenty-seven years of age. 

Pitt entered Parliament when he was hardly twenty-two, and 
was Prime Minister of Great Britain before he was twenty-five. 

The typical missionary, who outlined the ideal and set the 
pattern, he who undertook the most stupendous work ever enter- 
prised, the work of reconciling God and man, said at the age 
of thirty-three, "It is finished," and returned to heaven, from 
whence he came. 

Saul officially witnessed the stoning of Stephen at twenty- 
seven, and a short time after was commissioned by Christ to go 
bear his name far hence to the Gentiles. 

Timothy was but fourteen when converted, and eighteen 
when called to become the assistant to the great apostle. 

Adoniram Judson was but twenty-two when he resolved to 
devote himself to Foreign Mission work, and started for India 
at twenty-four. 
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Bobert Morrison was but twenty-two when he was accepted 
by the London Missionary Society and commissioned to open 
Christian work in China. 

David Livingstone was twenty-one, Jacob Chamberlain nine- 
teen and Bishop Thoburn only seventeen when called to Foreign 
Mission work. These ages are not exceptional, but illustrate 
the rule. '^Wherever in history we mark a great movement of 
humanity, we commonly detect a young man at its head or at its 
heart." 

It is quite probable that when this world is evangelized it 
will be through the agency of young people, occupying the firing 
line, seeking and teaching the young people, while the rest of 
the church, whose training commenced as young people, will 
supply with equal devotion the accessories for maintenance and 
expansion, every one giving his tithe in kind, sympathy, prayer, 
thought, time and money, as each is possible. 

Agencies for World-Wide Evangelization. — It is not only 
probable that the young people will accomplish the world's evan- 
gelization, but the agencies are well organized and the process 
far advanced. The trend of the evangelical churches was to 
emphasize, through organized effort, the importance of work 
for young people ; latterly the trend is to emphasize the work by 
young people. Their organizations for developing knowledge, 
loyalty and ministries have had a quiet but striking evolution 
until their comprehensiveness, possibilities and articulation with 
the great work of the world's evangelization are startling and 
prophetic. 

Sunday-Schools. — First, as to number and date of organiza- 
tion, is the Sunday-school. In its earlier stage it gathered poor 
children, and them exclusively, and taught the elements of educa- 
tion and primary religious truths. Subsequently it sought to 
gather all children and youth for instruction in Bible truths 
and personal obligations. Its system, scope and efficiency have 
improved, looking more and more to personal experience and 
effectiveness in securing practical and immediate results. 

There are over thirteen millions gathered in the Sunday- 
schools of the United States. It is estimated that of these 
twenty per cent, are converted during their attendance, and 
twenty per cent, afterward. That leaves sixty per cent, to be 
accounted for; but the forty per cent, who profess conversion 
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furnish eighty-seven per cent, of the members of the evangelical 
churches, and only thirteen per cent, are gathered from those 
who never had Sunday-school instruction. The Sunday-school 
teachers constitute the vanguaid of the kingdom. If our Sun- 
day-school scholars were systematically trained to give an aver- 
age of one cent per week to the world's evangelization, it 
would amount to nearly seven million dollars, or be nearly one 
and one-half times as much as the entire Protestant Church of 
America is giving for Foreign Missions. Systematic work has 
commenced in this most promising field. The sixteenth or sev- 
enteenth is the year of maximum probability for conversion, and 
the aim and effort is becoming more defined on the part of the 
Sunday-schools to see that every scholar is awakened, converted 
and started in systematic co-operation with the church before 
that year is passed. Last year there were more than two thou- 
sand normal classes and eighteen thousand conventions held 
among the workers in these Sunday-schools, and over two hun- 
dred thousand joined the evangelical churches from the ranks 
of the scholars. 

The Student Young Men's Christian Association. — The 
Young Men's Christian Association was organized in 1844. Its 
primary object was to look after young men who are subjected 
to varied, subtle and serious temptations in our "homeless 
cities." Everything is a part of the universe of God, and any- 
thing which is well born becomes articulated with his great pur- 
pose. So the Young Men's Christian Association has naturally 
broadened its scope, multiplied its departments of work and en- 
riched its ministries. 

The International Committee of the Young Men's Christian 
Association commenced to develop "The Student Young Men's 
Christian Association" work in 1877. The movement now in- 
cludes nearly every leading college and university in North 
America, and has come to be a chief influence in our leading 
institutions for promoting the kingdom in the lives of the stu- 
dents. In State and undenominational institutions it has well 
nigh the monopoly of this work. Largely through its efficiency 
the colleges and universities have come to be the most Christian 
communities in the United States and Canada.. "Taking the 
young men of North America as a whole, not more than eight 
per cent., or one in twelve, are Christians. In 1902 a careful 
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census taken in three Lundred and fifty-six of our colleges and 
universities showed that of eighty-three thousand young men, 
fifty-two per cent., or more than one-half of the student body, 
were members of evangelical churches. Twenty-five years pre- 
vious the proportion was less than one-third."— John R. Mott. 
For years past students have been the largest purchasers of 
missionary books. They believe, with Bishop Whately, "If our 
religion is not true we ought to change it. If it is true, we are 
bound to propagate what we believe to be the truth." 

The Student Volunteer Movement— "The Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions," a special branch of this 
work, was organized in 1888. It works among the most potential 
class in the Christian world, and seeks to bring them to the 
highest service in ministry to others. Their appeal is to con- 
science, conviction, consecration, courage and character. The 
volunteers are among those of strongest personality, largest 
equipment and greatest efficiency. Through this agency about 
nine thousand students have volunteered in the past fifteen 
years. A large proportion of these are still at college preparing, 
but about three thousand are actually in the field, and many 
more would be if the church had been ready to send them. A 
recruiting agency has thus been offered the church, the like of 
which she had never known. 

The World's Student Christian Federation. — The World's 
Student Christian Federation, organized in 1895, includes thir- 
teen national organizations, over ifteen hundred separate asso- 
ciations or unions and about ninety per cent, of the institutions 
of higher education of the entire world, with a total membership 
of over one hundred thousand students and professors. An asso- 
ciated Christian effort has thus united more students around the 
cross of the conquering Jesus than any other inter-collegiate 
organization, athletic, literary, fraternal or political. "As go 
the universities, so go the nations." 

This Federation is concerned, in purpose at least, with the 
moral and religious welfare of two-thirds of the young men of 
the human race. The movement is now looking toward the 
eight thousand secondary schools of the United States and 
Canada, with their two hundred and seventy-five thousand boys 
as the key to the colleges and universities. Of the three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand members of the Young Men's 
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Christian Association in this country, forty-five thousand and 
thirty-five are boys under sixteen years of age. 

The Young Women's Christian Association. — The Young 
Women's Christian Association, working along similar lines, 
with similar results, was organized in 1855, and numbers five 
hundred and thirty-seven associations, with a membership of 
sixty-seven thousand seven hundred and eight. 

Young People's Societies. — The young people who never go 
to college far exceed in number those who do. They also are 
organizing and being trained for and enlisted in this great work. 
This indicates a third line 6f preparation- for the world's evan- 
gelization. 

The Young People's Society of Christian Endeavor, the 
Epworth League, the Baptist Young People's Union, the Chris- 
tian Union of United Brethren, the Young People's Union of 
the United Presbyterian Church, the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip, and other smaller associations, include an aggregate 
membership, not counting any twice, of somewhat over five 
million, or about twenty-eight per cent of the evangelical 
church members of the United States. 

Horizon and inspiration, purpose and uplift, have come to 
the young people through the great conventions held by these 
various organizations. Growth is as natural to young people as 
enthusiasm. It is significant that their conventions are approxi- 
mating the conference idea. They are stressing more and more 

Bible, mission, and normal study, study of the various fields, 
problems, phases and methods of church life and work. Their 
programmes provide for less rhetoric and more facts. Those 
who have brought things to pass are invited to contribute of 
their experiences, explain methods and answer questions. In 
their local organization they associate young people together 
for specific religious purposes, spiritual, missionary, charitable, 
literary and social. They make the young people accessible to 
systematic instruction and develop organized and individual 
effort, skill and efficiency, and beget a personal sense of respon- 
sibility and achievement. They have vast possibilities and are 
gradually occupying them. 

Only about two per cent, of the people of the United States, 
who reach twenty-three years of age without a clear personal 
identification with Christ and his church, ever become Chris- 
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tiara. The Young Peopled Societies are developing a spirit 
of co-operation with the churches to see by all possible means 
that every one who can be reached is thoroughly indoctrinated 
in the Scriptures, established in habits of proportionate giving 
and personally identified with evangelical work before he reaches 
that age. 

Technically the term young people applies only till the end 
of adolescence, or say, through the twenty-second year. It re- 
quires an average of, say, approximately thirty thousand young 
people and sixty-five thousand children to be recruited every 
week through the year to maintain the membership of the Young 
People's Societies and Sunday-schools at their present enroll- 
ment, 60 the Young People's Societies present a constant demand 
for well-trained leaders, and the work of the Sunday-school 
creates similar requirements with growing urgency. 

The Young People's Missionary Movement. — The fourth 
stage in this development of organized young people's agencies 
for the world's evangelization is the "Young People's Missionary. 
Movement," which was born of an oppressive sense of need that 
the ever-changing membership of the Young People's Societies 
and Sunday-schools should have trained leaders, up to date alike 
in the wisdom of the past and demands of the present, capable 
to give direction to the systematic and practical study of the 
Word and work of God. The most successful workers in these 
fields keenly recognize this need. The Young People's Mis- 
sionary Movement has its Executive Committee of fifteen, ap- 
proved or selected by the Missionary Boards of the various 
churches, its Board of Council, and its Secretary with a well- 
equipped office. 

A Missionary Clearing-House. — Its organization was not 
premeditated, but providential. It is purely supplementary to 
the work of the church universal, and in no sense intended to 
supplant any branch of it. It stands for the broadest catho- 
licity through an enriching and enriched denominationalism. 
Each church may best train its own leaders, but where can the 
leaders of these leaders be trained so efficiently as in an inter- 
denominational conference by denominational specialists? This 
ie the object of the Young People's Missionary Movement. It 
brings together specialists from the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, the Sunday-school, the secretariate of the various mis- 
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sion boards, returned missionaries, the leading educational insti- 
tutions and representative pulpits, to give instruction in its con- 
ferences. It is a clearing-house of facts and ideas, a school of 
methods, a dynamo of inspiration for both Home and Foreign 
Mission workers, where each labors for all and all serves each. 

Conferences for Leaders. — This fourth development marks 
the equipping and constructive stage through which key-workers 
may be selected, enriched and trained more thoroughly than 
ever before to lead in the specific work of organizing and devel- 
oping the young people through their own denominational so- 
cieties and Sunday-schools. Though the first preliminary meet- 
ing, out of which has grown this organization, was held in 
December, 1901, it has conducted seven conferences, the first 
in New York, three at Silver Bay, two at Lookout Mountain 
and one at Winona, attended by more than sixteen hundred 
workers among young people, from about thirty denominations. 
The movement has spread to England, where two conferences, 
modeled after the Silver Bay conferences, were held last sum- 
mer, one by the non-Conformists at Little Hampton, and one 
by the Church Missionary Society of the Church of England 
at Keswick. It is also taking rootage in Canada. No one may 
estimate the importance of this organization, which promises to 
become a movement of movements. 

Arrangements are being made for Sectional Young People's 
Missionary and Bible Conferences during the winter months, 
where a number of workers from the Young People's Missionary 
Movement will assist in the exercises. These 82ctional confer- 
ences will assemble delegates from the Sunday-schools and local 
Young People's Societies surrounding metropolitan centres. 
Their object will be to train leaders who will be able to organize 
and direct Bible or mission study classes in every congregation, 
Sunday-school and Young People's Society within the territory 
reached by the conference. 

Preparation of Missionary Programmes. — Another important 
field of usefulness for this movement is in the preparation of 
suitable programmes and material for monthly missionary ex- 
ercises for the Sunday-school. This material, placed at the dis- 
posal of denominational missionary secretaries for adaption to 
denominational needs and used through denominational chan- 
nels, will be of very great educational value in directing the 
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thought of the thirteen millions of Sunday-school scholars each 
month to the needs of the mission fields. 

Similar, though somewhat more elaborate, programmes pre- 
pared for the use of Young People's Societies may give direction 
monthly to the five millions of members of these Young People's 
organizations in a progressive study of the world field. 

Mission Study Text-Books. — A form of service that has 
already proven of great value is the preparation of suitable text- 
books for the use of Young People's mission study classes. To 
meet the demand for such text-books, the movement, through 
its Editorial Committee, has projected the Forward Mission 
Study Courses. These courses, as at present outlined, comprise 
twenty volumes written by leading authorities on missions, and 
present the needs and conditions of both Home and Foreign 
Mission fields. 

The need and demand for books of this type are indicated 
by the fact that thirty-six thousand copies of Sunrise in the 
Sunrise Kingdom — the last book published of this series — 
were sold within four months of the date of publication, and 
six thousand copies of Heroes of the Cross in America, the new 
book on Home Missions, have been ordered before it is off the 
press. 

In addition to the preparation of suitable mission-study text- 
books, the Movement prepares and furnishes, through the de- 
nominational authorities, a series of pamphlets and leaflets of 
suggestions for the use of leaders in teaching the classes. 

Missionary Libraries. — The preparation and circulation of 
missionary libraries suitable for Young People's Societies, Sun- 
day-schools and mission bands are receiving the attention of the 
Movement through its Library Committee, composed of denomi- 
national missionary secretaries and Mr. Harlan P. Beach as 
chairman. For the use of mission study classes desiring refer- 
ence books, Mission Study Reference Library, No. 1, has re- 
cently been published. The selection and preparation of a 
library suitable for juniors and younger Sunday-school scholars 
are now receiving the attention of the committee. 

Denominational Young People's Work. — The greatest work 
of the Young People's Missionary Movement, however, is not 
as an independent organization, but as a servant of the denomi- 
national boards whose representatives constitute its Executive 
Committee and Board of Counsel. 
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The leading denominations are recognizing the opportunity 
and obligation which these converging lines of organized young 
people's work create.' Thirteen of their mission boards have 
appointed secretaries, under the direction of standing commit- 
tees, to give their time and energy, in whole or in part, to espe- 
cially foster and develop the study and work of missions among 
the young people of their churches. 

Achievements in One Denomination. — The following facts 
concerning the work of the Young People's department of a 
single denomination give an encouraging insight into the possi- 
bilities of this work when fully developed in all boards and 
churches. Every Sunday-school of this denomination is organ- 
ized into a Sunday-school missionary society, with provisions 
for a monthly meeting and a missionary anniversary in each 
school. They gave last year four hundred and fifty-six thousand 
dollars for missions, and are showing a healthy growth in intel- 
ligent sympathy and practical aid. 

The Young People's work of this denomination occupies high 
ground in the cause of world-wide evangelization. The con- 
stitution requires a standing committee to be appointed in every 
society, which committee is under the chairmanship of a special 
vice-president supervising the department of world evangeliza- 
tion, including mission study, church benevolences and various 
forms of missionary activity and study. Mission study is a 
regular feature of * its educational plan. It regularly prints 
outlines and suggestions for mission and Bible study, rally days 
and monthly missionary topics on its topic cards and in its 
official organ. Last year it gave direction to six hundred and 
eighty-two mission study classes, with an enrollment of eight 
thousand six hundred and thirteen systematically studying the 
prescribed courses, and a great many classes were not officially 
reported. In three years over twenty-three thousand have been 
enrolled in its over nineteen hundred mission-study classes. 
Seventeen thousand one hundred and eighty copies of Studies 
in the Life of Christ, and many copies of its other Bible-study 
courses, were in use last year. 

The Missionary Society has a Young People's Department, 
with its secretary and a missionary editor, with well organized 
offices, these directed by a standing committee of the board. 
They are creating and circulating literature, planning for and 
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assisting at conventions, preparing and displaying missionary 
exhibits, conducting correspondence, directing student cam- 
paigns and campaigners. Last year, under the direction of the 
Young People's Secretary, thirty colleges were visited and con- 
ferences held to train campaigners, and one hundred and thirty- 
two campaigners were placed in the field to organize and conduct 
mission and Bible-study classes, circulate literature and locate 
missionary libraries. During the year, cards, leaflets and 
pamphlets, aggregating seven hundred thousand pieces, were 
printed and sent out by the Young People's Department on 
missions, Bible study, stewardship and general benevolences. 
This includes nearly seventy thousand circular-letters. 

Two Missionary Campaign libraries have been published, one 
of sixteen volumes, the other of twenty volumes, and six thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-eight sets of one hundred and 
eleven thousand four hundred and seventy-two volumes have 
been sold and are now in the hands of the young people. 

The Obligation and Opportunity of the Church. — Each of 
the four great movements, the Sunday-school, the Young Men's 
and Young Women's Christian Associations, the Young People'? 
Societies, and the Young People's Missionary Movement, has its 
distinctive field and commission, but they naturally overlap and 
supplement each other. All are the legitimate children of the 
church which begat and nurtures them. She rejoices in their 
development. Their success is her honor, and they are honored 
in being able to aid with growing efficiency in preparing her 
for the coming of him who is Lord of all. 

The church which neglects her young people "proves bvrself 
improvident, and must neither wonder nor complain if Heaven 
leaves her nothing to nurse but her own desolations." 

What is true of the churches in the United States in their 
relation to this great problem is, in a measure, true of all the 
churches and lands in Christendom. 

Nothing is accomplished without vision. Those through 
whom the Spirit of God has its most effective work are the seers, 
those who see the vision of God and of human opportunity. 
They have the first qualification for leadership in the world's 
evangelization. 

We are now living in the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, 
when it was promised, "Your young men shall see visions," and 
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"the spirit of teaching shall be given to your sons and daugh- 
ters." Surely, "the light that never was on sea or land" is the 
illumination of these organized activities of the young people. 
Their responsibility and their goal is the world's evangeliza- 
tion. Their challenge is to the host of God. Their activity and 
development give hope that in and through the young people, 
who rapidly transform knowledge into power, and are teeming 
with that joyous fulness of creative life which radiates thoughts 
as inspirations and dissipates "the torpor of narrow vision and 
indolent ignorance" by the irresistible power of the broad 
human gladness found in a life of unselfish love of their kind, 
the desire of God shall be realized, "Who will have all men 
to be saved and come unto the knowledge of the truth." 
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SAVE AMERICA TO SAVE THE WORLD. 

By Rev. S. L. Morris, D. D., 

Secretary Assembly's Home Missions, Southern Presbyterian Church, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Spain discovered America twice; twice, in 1492 under Co- 
lumbus, and the second time in 1898 under Admiral Cervera at 
Santiago. The first occasion was the signal for the expansion 
of her empire over a large section of this western continent; 
and the latter was the forcible abandonment of the last of her 
American possessions. America discovered herself twice; first, 
in 1787, when, by means of the ordinance admitting the ter- 
ritory of the Northwest, she expanded her bounds in all that 
great section between the Ohic and Mississippi rivers, and the 
second time in 1803, when, in the Louisiana Purchase, she again 
doubled her territory and created the great West, which epoch- 
making event is now being celebrated in the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. In 1901 the Secretary of Home Missions discovered for 
himself the great West; and. was so impressed with its possi- 
bilities as a factor in the expansion of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth that his supremest efforts have been ever since in the 
direction of trying to impress the church with the necessity 
of discovering for herself the great West, both as a great spir- 
itual force to be utilized in winning the world and as the battle- 
field where, in all probability, will be decided the destiny of the 
race. To win the West is to control the United States, which 
promises the conquest of the world; for said Matthew Arnold, 
"America holds the f uture." 

In the Presbyterian Church the subject of missions is divided 
into three parts. On the one extreme stretches the department 
of Foreign Missions; and on the other extreme, Local Home 
Missions; whilst between the two lies the General Assembly's 
Home Missions, partaking partly of the character of Foreign 
Missions, in that it ministers to the Indians, Mexicans and 
foreigners of our own land, and partly of Home Missions, as 
it ministers to the destitutions at our own door. Every one 
understands the necessity for Foreign Missions, else how could 
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we reach China, Japan, India, etc., in obedience to the march- 
ing orders of the Leader of the Lord's hosts. Every one can 
appreciate the necessity of Local Home Missions, for religion 
and self-interest alike demand that every man should "build 
over against his own house." What, then, are the necessity 
and purpose of the General Assembly's Home Missions? It fills 
an important sphere of its own. It is the aggressive work of 
the church for expanding into new territory and following the 
march of populations into new sections and centres. How else 
would the church care for great reservations like Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory; and who would evangelize the great western 
plains of Texas? It must be expansion at home for compre- 
hension abroad. There must be continual development at home 
and the multiplication of resources as a base of operations for 
winning the world; otherwise the church would soon reach the 
limit of her ability. The time would come when she could 
send out no more missionaries. Her supplies would be ex- 
hausted. If she is to keep pace with the increase of popula- 
tions, she must have an ever-increasing income. Every great 
movement for Foreign Missions necessitates a corresponding 
movement for Home Missions, in order that the former may 
Stand upon the latter, as upon a substantial foundation. Con- 
sequently, the aggressive Home Mission work of the Assembly 
in expanding into new territory in the West and gathering new 
resources is always largely an indirect movement for Foreign 
Missions. Home Missions is not an end in itself, but always 
a means to an end. The proximate aim of Home Missions is 
the building up of the church in the United States; but its 
ultimate end is Foreign Missions. The slogan of Home Mis- 
sions is, "Save America to save the world." 

In the last days of the Confederacy, when the exigencies of 
the war required the country to call out her fifteen-year-old 
boys, Mr. Jefferson Davis said, "It is the beginning cf the end, 
for tlu country is beginning to use up her seed corn." Home 
Missions is the seed corn of the church. If the church does 
not make provision for extending into new communities, and 
so increasing her resources, she is necessarily consuming her seed 
corn and signing her own death-warr&nt. 

The unoccupied territory of our own country furnishes the 
church an opportunity for expansion. It must be occupied not 
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only for its own sake, to relieve the destitutions and save the 
multitudes "scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd/' but 
as a part of America which must be saved for the ultimate pur- 
pose of saving the world. In the Minute Man on the Frontier, 
the author says, "It is possible to organize a new church every 
day in the year and not trespass on any other man's territory." 
Dr. Doyle, the author of Presbyterian Home Missions, reports 
that recently the Northern Presbyterian Church entered seven 
communities in one Western State where there was no denomi- 
nation at work. An evangelist of the Southern Church in 
Western Texas, some time ago, in a town of three hundred 
people, on the railroad, preached the first sermon that had been 
heard in that town in twelve months. Not a church of any 
denomination had an organization there. About twenty-five 
miles distant, a Presbyterian church was built in another town, 
on the same railway, and at its dedication, not a year ago, the 
Southwestern Presbyterian stated it was the only church build- 
ing of any denomination anywhere within a radius of a hundred 
miles. This was not in China, nor India, but in the great 
Empire State of the South! The present Secretary of Home 
Missions has assisted in building the first church of any de- 
nomination in such places as Wapanucka (twelve hundred popu- 
lation), Bennington, I. T., Dimmit, Van Horn and Rowe, Tex., 
etc., etc. A missionary recently stated in his hearing at a 
popular meeting in Baltimore that there are communities in 
the West where the children never hear the name of God nor 
Christ sjpoken, except in horrid oaths or blasphemy ! This un- 
occupied territory is a call to the church; it is an argument; 
it is an appeal ; it is a responsibility ! The Presbyterian Church 
cannot fold her arms and shift the responsibility to the shoulders 
of some other denomination of evangelizing this unoccupied 
territory. She cannot avoid, if she would, her responsibility to 
God of saving this unoccupied territory of America, "to save 
the world !" 

The story is related that Mr. Eandolph, travelling in Vir- 
ginia in the early part of the last century, entered a home where 
some ladies were engaged in making garments. Upon inquiring 
their purpose, the reply was : "We are making garments for the 
Greeks. Byron is to be made their king, and we are assisting 
them in their struggle for liberty/' Pointing to some ragged 
urchins in the vicinity, Mr. Eandolph exclaimed, cr Ladies, the 
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Greeks are at your own doors !" The slums of our great cities, 
the stranded mountaineers, the wretched mining populations, 
the crowded factory districts and the multitudes of the un- 
reached West are at our very doors. Shall we pass them by 
in stretching hands across seas to the heathen world? What 
will we do with the "domestic heathen problem" at home? Id 
his book, entitled Leavening the Nation, Dr. Clark says if these 
people were on the other side of the globe, the church would 
be thrilled with the story of their need; and he makes the 
significant comment, "Nearness is a severe test of missionary 
zeal." They have as valualle souls as any in China or Japan. 
To reach them would count for much in the great campaign 
of world-wide evangelization. 

Much is being said at present as to the "next great awaken- 
ing." Dr. Josiah Strong has written a book on the subject, 
which intimates that it will be in the direction of "Socialism." 
Ian Maclaren forecasts the next great awakening as a revival o* 
ethics. The Keswick movement insists that it is to be the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life of the church. Already there has 
been, during the past quarter of a century, a tremendous quick- 
ening of the life of the church in missions, chiefly in the foreign 
field. Why should there not be a grest awakening in the interest 
of the unsaved masses at home ? The Students 1 Volunteer Move- 
ment aroused thousands of young people to offer themselves for 
Foreign Missions. It was something marvellous. It challenged 
the church; and right nobly did the church respond to the 
challenge, and moved up to a higher plane in the interest of 
Foreign Missions. Is it not time that there should be a cor- 
responding counter-movement for Home Missions, lest we have 
a one-sided development, and finally reach the limit of our 
resources. Volunteers are now wanted for the slums of our 
great cities, mining and factory districts, mountaineers and the 
growing West. Who will volunteer for saving the heathen at 
home? Who will challenge the church in behalf of the sub- % 
merged tenth at our very doors? If volunteers should come 
forward in great numbers for this great work, would it not 
awaken the activity of the church as nothing else has ever done ? 
Where are the volunteers ready to raise the cry, "Save America 
to save the world ! Here are we ; send us !" 

Time and space forbid a discussion of the practical methods 
of reaching these outcast classes. In passing, we can only men- 
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tion that in some communities "model homes" are being under- 
taken as experiments, in which some Christian woman gathers 
a number of homeless girls. Each works, according to inclina- 
tion or opportunity, in any sphere open. All live together, 
sharing the expense; and a Bible school at night, or school 
of domestic science, trains for something higher in life. Bible 
readers among the lowly and ignorant, or institutional churches,, 
where every feature is subordinated to the gospel, are improve- 
ments on the deserted "chapel" or dragging "mission," which 
so often but raises the problem, "How can the community be 
induced to attend the services?" 

It costs so much less to reach these masses now than it will 
later. Evil is continually fortifying itself. General Lee could 
easily have occupied Cemetery Eidge on the day before the 
battle of Gettysburg. It would not have cost a drop of human 
blood. The next day J his strategic point was held by an army 
and bristling with guns. It then cost thousands of precious 
lives to take it, and even with all this sacrifice of blood, it could 
not be held; and the battle was lost. Whatever of treasure 
it may cost the church to "save America" now, it will cost 
infinitely more the longer it is delayed. "Now is the accepted 
time" to save America. 

America is God's latest product in the evolution of a nation, 
and probably the world's last great problem. "The gigantic 
failure of Spain to establish a great empire in America, as she 
entered by the southern gate through the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the equally disastrous failure of France by the northern gate, 
through the Gulf of St. Lawrence, can be explained only by 
those who see the finger of God in history, preserving America 
for the Anglo-Saxon and Presbyterianism." (At Our Own 
Door.) 

Christianity nor: occupies the vantage ground. The spiritual 
forces are gathering for a mighty conflict. The battle-ground 
is the great West. The mighty struggle is for the possession 
of America; but the ultimate issue will determine largely the 
destiny of the world; and whether the millennium will be has- 
tened or indefinitely postponed. If the startling statement of 
Austin Phelps is true, "As goes America, so goes the world," 
then do we as a church need to emphasize with new earnestness, 
attested by heroic activity, the rallying cry of Home Mission: 
"Save America to save the world." 
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STRATEGIC POINTS IN MISSIONS. 

By Rev. Henby Ons Dwiqht, LL. D., 

Secretary Bureau of Mission*, 

New York. 

Perhaps the most significant fact in the Foreign Mission 
enterprise to-day is the service rendered incidentally to it by 
governments seeking to extend the sphere of their commerce. 
Throughout the world artificial barriers have been broken down; 
the grip of pagan or Mohammedan absolutism has been loosed 
from the people; the sword has been torn from the nerveless 
grasp of Rajah and Sultan; Christian rulers, directly or indi- 
rectly, control the destiny of every non-Christian nation except- 
ing semi-Christianized Japan; facilities of communication are 
steadily increased, and the whole power of the Christian powers 
is exerted, if need be, to open, and keep open, doors of friendly 
intercourse. When the old prophet said to Zion, "Kings shall 
be thy nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothers," 
no dream more impossible of fulfillment could have been devised. 
But with God all things are possible, and to-day we see the 
dream given concrete form. 

This opening of doors on a vast scale introduces a new ques- 
tion into missions. We no longer sit down with paper and 
pencil and the census reports, and say, "In that land are twenty 
million inhabitants and but fifty missionaries, therefore mis- 
sionaries must be sent there." Instead, we ask, "Where ought 
missionaries to go in order to advance the whole great campaign 
which the God of hosts is evidently directing? The more clear 
the evidence of divine ordering of results, the more solemn the 
duty of studying the one great field of operations to know its 
strategic points. 

A purpose to study the great defensive strongholds of the 
non-Christian world in order to discover where their reduction 
may be furthered by concentration of missionary effort, does not 
imply belittling of the importance of any missionary effort else- 
where. Outposts serve as effectual centres in their sphere. 
There are Christian churches in the province of Canton in 
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China, of which the roots were found in city missions in San 
Francisco, Honolulu and Singapore. The purpose does imply, 
however, an attitude of mind toward the whole field of missions 
such as one would hold if the points to be reinforced or freshly 
occupied could be chosen by concensus of all the many bodies 
engaged in the foreign missionary enterprise. 

In reviewing the missionary situation, one may 6ay at once 
that Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, Hawaii, the Fiji 
Islands, and many other Pacific groups, are now Christian coun- 
tries. Missions in such lands are now Home Missions. The 
same is true of the extreme South of Africa. In Cape Colony 
the Christian Church is doing vigorous missionary work on its 
own account. Proceeding northward from Cape Colony in 
Africa, we find strong native Christian churches among the 
Europeans in Natal, the Orange River Colony and the Trans- 
vaal. There are strong native churches also in Basutoland, and 
further north, on the east coast at intervals as far as Lamu, in 
British East Africa, in Uganda of the central region, along the 
Congo, and on the west coast in the Lagos Colony and Protec- 
torate and in Sierra Leone. 

Respecting tiro-thirds of the population of Africa, the ques- 
tion seems not to be so much whether the people will receive 
the gospel, as it is whether tin churches will give it to them. 
The vanity of the idols of the heathen is yearly apparent. As 
is the case in Christendom itself, so in these vast regions of 
Africa, the human craving to pamper self is the great obstacle 
to conversion; men reject Christ, preferring an ignoble life for 
the appetites. 

We should beware of underestimating the vitality of the 
Hindu religious system and the length of the struggle which 
Christianity has yet before it in India. Yet it is a fact that, 
as to resisting power, Hinduism, too, may be classed in the same 
category as ^he fetichism of Africa. It now tries to buttress its 
structure by borrowing Christian ideals and championing ethics 
learned from Christ. In India, as well as in Africa, one begins 
to feel that next to ignorance a main obstacle to Christianity is 
the inbred love of self, now with difficulty finding shelter be- 
hind the ancient religious system. 

Whenever we encounter Buddhism and Mohammedanism, 
however, we hear no such report. They are in effect untouched 
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by the message of the gospel. These two religious systems — 
the one holding much truth about moral conduct, but professing 
some uncertainty as to whether there is a God; and the other 
possessing some great truths about God, and reasoning little 
about moral principle — are each supplied with an elaborate 
philosophy that cultivates a Laodicean self-satisfaction in their 
votaries which is armor against the Saviour who comes to call, 
not the righteous, but sinners to repentance. 

Together Buddhism and Mohammedanism control and sat- 
isfy three hundred and fifty millions of men, one-fourth of the 
population of the earth. Moreover, they influence more or leas 
the religious thought of nearly two hundred million more. 
Their influence is not only passively, but actively and aggres- 
sively against Jesus Christ; against the soundness of his teach- 
ings, and especially against any value attaching to his offer of 
reconciliation with God and of a new life and a changed char- 
acter through the indwelling of the Divine Spirit. Mohamme- 
danism occupies solidly the position which among the Jews was 
a main subject of the denunciations of the prophets : "The heads 
thereof judge for reward, the priests thereof teach for hire, and 
the prophets thereof divine for money; yet they lean upon 
Jehovah, and say, Is not Jehovah in the midst of us? No evil 
shall come upon us" (Micah iii. 11). Buddhism is firm in its 
belief that if there is a divine force, mechanical means are 
proved to be effective in bringing the mind into communication 
with it; the body being a negligible appendage, a misfortune 
rather than an instrument if expression to the nature. 

The stronghold of the Prophet of Mecca is still unshaken 
in this fourteenth century of its opposition to the Christ. In 
Arabia and North Africa, Christian missionaries have to be con- 
tent to fill the hard but necessary office of the Voice Crying in 
the Wilderness; in Turkey and Persia, missionaries are encour- 
aged if they can stimulate transformations of character in Chris- 
tians of the Oriental churches that make them object-lessons 
to excite the wondering curiosity of their Mohammedan neigh- 
bors. Buddliism has been for long years in direct contact with 
Christian character and its fruits, without seeming in the least 
moved to appreciation of a manhood to which it does not aspire. 
The church, through her missionary enterprises, has gained so 
much ground that to-day she faces outworks of one or the other 
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<rf these two great hostile fortresses all along the line of her 
advance. The pressing duty now is their reduction. If the 
church cannot undertake this she must admit incompetence. 
These are the great strongholds; what are the strategic points 
available for effective advance? 

A strategic point is not the central objective. It can be 
reached when the main citadel cannot; and it dominates in 
eome degree the defenders of the citadel. Eaimund Lull going 
to Tunis to preach to Mohammedans, when their law required 
them to kill the preacher, was an example of heroic devotion; 
hut it was when he plead with the church authorities to organize 
at the university a school where the clergy could study Moham- 
medanism and its language, and when he learned Arabic and 
tried to convert Mohammedans living in Christian lands, that 
he followed a strategic course. It is true that sometimes a 
forlorn hope must attack the central fortress, but in missions 
at this day such cases are rare. Morrison translating the Bible 
into Chinese at Macao and Canton, when it was death to a 
Chinaman to print or to read, or even to teach the translator, 
was an example of the forlorn hope; and his legacy of language 
was the treasury of those who came after him, but the direct 
work among Chinese began in Malacca, Singapore and Rangoon. 
Carey entering India when he could not stay a day save by hiring 
himself out to an Indigo planter, was another example of the 
forlorn hope. But it was the devotion showed by him and his 
associates in the little Danish enclosure at Serampore which 
more than anything else influenced English public opinion to 
force suppression of the iniquitous prohibitions of the East 
India Company. 

It is a safe rule to trust that God's providence will show 
strategic points of approach so as to save his missionaries from 
striking in force at a main centre before its time has come. 
Strategic points thus opened to view by the providential march 
of events are the ones effectively to be used. In 1843 the opium 
war opened certain cities of China to foreign commerce, and, of 
course, to foreign residence. Missionary societies which had 
established work for Chinese outside of China saw the meaning 
of this unexpected opening in the stony walls. They instantly 
removed their missionaries to those strategic points prepared by 
the "insignt, foresight and oversight of God," and from that 
moment China began to lose its stubborn unity of purpose. 
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The most obvious of strategic points are those places whose 
geographical position at the crossing of commercial routes gives 
continuous access to individuals of many races. Of this class are 
Honolulu, Singapore, Cairo of Alexandria, and Constantinople. 
Missionary societies must see to it that such places of confluence 
are occupied by forces of greater strength and more elaborate 
equipment than are called for by any merely local need. The 
word spoken at Honolulu may have effect in China, Japan, 
Roman Catholic Portugal, and even in Protestant America. A 
chord of feeling touched at Singapore may sound its music of 
joy in Java, Sumatra or China or India. A book sold at Cairo 
may be read by the camp-fires of the Sahara, in the market 
stalls of Timbuktu, or under the shadows of Eaaba at Mecca; 
while the gospel message diligently taught at Constantinople 
may filter through the daikness of minds of men in all Western 
and Central Asia. Aden, at the entrance of the Bed Sea, has 
been occupied as a gateway to Arabia, but it is proving, the 
Bible Society says, of more importance as a door of access to 
Abyssinia. 

In respect to Mohammedanism, perhaps the most important 
strategic point is Egypt. It is a Mohammedan country; hav- 
ing a considerable Christian population; governed by England; 
profoundly moved by that sturdy honest dealing and that kindly 
compassionate regard for the needs of the common people which 
have been denied to Egyptian peasants since the time of the 
Pharaohs. Moreover, it is connected by a regular rail and 
steamboat service with Uganda, in Central Africa, over two 
thousand miles from Alexandria, which is drawing native Chris- 
tian merchants southward, and which also opens access to quite 
a number of pagan tribes that may yet furnish preachers to 
serve among Mohammedans. As rapidly as experts trained in 
Koranic lore can be educated for the reinforcement of the 
workers now on the ground the % Christian church should "drive 
a wedge" into this outwork of the great stronghold. 

Another important strategic point in Africa is found in 
Nigeria, where British arms have broken the Mohammedan 
sword of Sokoto, and have begun to open to commerce great 
populations living east of the Niger and north of the Binu6 as 
far as to Lake Chad. The British authorities may persist in 
objecting t > zeal in raising religious questions among the half- 
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controlled Muslims of this region. But, besides the Moham- 
medans, there are here a considerable number of pagan tribee 
which can be immediately reached and whose conversion would 
profoundly influence the Mohammedans. The effect of Christ's 
teachings on character is the one irresistible argument for Chris- 
tianity with Mohammedans; and thoroughly converted pagans 
can present this argument, though they know neither logic nor 
philosophy. 

Mohammedans of Africa north of the equator number nearly 
fifty million. Probably one-half of these are too stolid to learn 
Arabic, and, therefore, they can have no knowledge at first hand 
of the religion which they profess. All along the coasts of 
Africa and in the equatorial inferior region Protestant missions 
come in contact with. Mohammedans. Besides the main stra- 
tegic advance through Egypt and Nigeria, men should be defi- 
nitely assigned to the work among Mohammedans in all these 
fields, who can study the Koran and become qualified to hold 
their own in argument with them as missionaries who have dealt 
with pagans only cannot do. 

What Egypt is in the West as a strategic point of approach 
to the Mohammedan stronghold, that China is in the far East. 
We do not pause to mention India, with its sixty-two million 
five hundred thousand Mohammedans, nor the outlying province 
of Java and Sumatra and adjacent islands, with their twenty- 
five million Mohammedans, because in India British and Ameri- 
can missionaries are dealing faithfully, skilfully and effectively 
with the opportunities of their important strategic position, 1 
and because in the Dutch East Indies, German and Dutch mis- 
sionaries are winning hundreds of converts every year among 
the Mohammedan tribes. The great need of both these regions 
is patient, cordial support from the home churches during the 
long struggle that promises to cut from the extremities of the 
Mohammedan body much of its .strength. In China and its 
dependencies there are thirty-three million Mohammedans, 
mostly in the provinces of Yan-su and Yun-nan. Some con- 
verts have been made among them, but so far as appears, there 
has not been definite effort to send among the Mohammedans 
of China men trained for that purpose and assigned to that 

1 Of twenty-seven alumni of Lahore College present at the reunion of 
1903, seventeen were converted Mohammedans. 
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specific work. As the Chinese Empire opens to Western ideas, 
the churches should make this deliberate effort. 

Turning to the Buddhists: including those of Ceylon, 
Burmah, Siam and French Indo-China, the Buddhists of the 
southern section number about twenty-five million. The north- 
ern section contains about one hundred and fifteen million souls, 
and includes Japan, with nearly twenty million; Korea, with 
perhaps one million; China (including Mongolia), which has 
over eighty million Buddhists; and Tibet, with nearly four 
million, and the adjoining and similarly "closed land" of Nepal, 
which has about two million five hundred thousand souls. Pro- 
testant Christianity has been in contact more or less close for 
almost a century with Buddhism in Ceylon, Burmah and Siam. 
While converts to Christianity are made every year, there is no 
effect of the preaching of the gospel at all commensurate with 
the success of missionaries among the pagan Karens and Shans 
in Burmah or among the Laos in Siam. The time of the south- 
ern section of the Buddhist world has not yet come. 

In all the northern domains of Buddhism except Tibet and 
Nepal missionaries are in contact with that refractory religious 
system. There is no reason to suppose that even after the 
opening of Tibet direct approach to the great citadel will have 
speedy success. But in China, closely connected with Tibet on 
the west, Buddhism is but one of several religions. Moreover, 
China has a curiously hospitable mental attitude toward the 
religions of the ancients, permitting any man to be an ancestor 
worshipper, an Animist of the Taoist school, a Confucianist, and 
a Buddhist at the same time. Indeed, in a Buddhist monastery 
in China has been found a picture, among other saints, of Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, starred by the priests with the three stars 
used to denote moral perfection! These curious circumstances 
would show that the missionary seeking a hearing among Chinese 
Buddhists may win it. At all events, Western China is the true 
pathway of entrance to Tibet, and the Bible which the Mora- 
vians began to translate at Kailang, on the west frontier of 
Tibet, and finished at Darjiling, on its southern frontier, is 
now finding its most ready entrance to the Buddhist citadel 
from the Chinese 6ide. Joining to these facts the enormous 
population of China, and its many clans that prevent unanimity 
of opposition, we have a convincing array of indications that 
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the opening of Western China may be expected to give properly 
trained missionaries a vantage ground for successful efforts 
among Buddhists. We have already suggested the importance 
of China as a strategic point for sapping the strength of Mo- 
hammedanism. China is now holding out its hands for aid in 
finding its destined path of progress. No one can deny that 
that empire is one of the great strategic points where forces 
must be concentrated, because success there will effect the whole 
world. 

Japan, too, holds Buddhism as one of several religions, and r 
therefore, offers hope to the missionary who would rescue men 
from the paralyzing clutch of that faith. It is craving, in its 
great struggle, sympathy from Christian nations; it has found 
that Christianity among its own people produces many praise- 
worthy qualities of character, and it is destined to be the leader 
of Korea and of China in thfe near future. Hence, words can- 
not be too strong which ascribe importance to the strategic value 
of Japan as a point of approach to the Northern Buddhism. 
The opportunity is before us which will not occur again for 
Christian enterprises to be pressed in China and Japan. 

It is probable that another line of strategic advance upon 
both Mohammedanism and Buddhism in China lies through the 
Shane of Burmah and the Laos of Siam. But this line of 
approach is not yet sufficiently developed in relation to the 
peoples of Southwest China to enable us to weigh its value. 

The point for consideration is that missions have made such 
advance in the world as to compel serious effort to free these 
millions of men from the shackles which have arrested develop- 
ment in both Buddhists and Mohammedans. The vista opened 
by a study of the situation is so broad that clearly a combination 
of forces in some form is essential to success. What form can 
be found less cumbersome than the introduction of new de- 
nominational machinery whenever another group of churches 
wishes to aid in the struggle, it is not for this article to discuss. 
But if we believe that Jesus Christ is watching and furthering 
such efforts of the church universal to fulfil his command, "Go 
teach !" then we must admit that in the present emergency 
loyalty to him demands that we take counsel together respecting 
a general advance on these two deadly enemies of his rule, and 
that we find some means of concentrating forces at the strategic 
points where they are now most needed. 
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OBSTACLES TO MISSIONARY WORK IN 
BRAZIL. 

By Walter R. Lambuth, 

Secretary Board of Missions M. E. Church, South, 

Nashville, Tenn. 

There are some obstacles to missionary work in Brazil which 
are common to other fields. Those that might be called dis- 
tinctive and peculiar are climate, Soman Catholicism as it is 
found in South America, meagreness of Christian literature and 
the absence of equipment for theological seminary work. 

The climate of Brazil is distinctly enervating for those who 
are obliged to reside for a term of years in the low coast regions. 
There is no more salubrious atmosphere, perhaps, than in cer- 
tain sections, especially to the south, where* one gets a high 
altitude, either in the mountain region back from the coast, or 
in the more southern sections of Sao Paulo, Santa Catarina 
and Rio Grande do Sul. To those who live in malarial regions, 
as in the valley of the Amazon and along the coast, it is essen- 
tial that there should be given absolute change of climate every 
few years in order to thorough reinvigoration of the physical 
man. 

Epidemics of yellow fever have been common and deadly 
in Bio de Janeiro and in Santos, as well as in Campinas, the 
latter being an interior station. But the thorough sanitary 
reforms undertaken in these centres during the last five years 
has greatly reduced the mortality, and may easily stamp out 
this terrible scourge, just as it has been eliminated from the 
island of Cuba by the thorough-going military administration 
during occupation by the United States army. In a conversation 
with the Consul-General from Cuba to Buenos Ayres, the fact 
was emphasized by him that for several years there had not 
been a case of yellow fever on the island, and last year not one 
case of small-pox in several of the larger cities. 

Soman Catholicism in Brazil has been, and is yet, exceed- 
ingly intolerant. It largely grows out of the ignorance and 
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superstition of the people who are thoroughly priest-ridden, 
filled with prejudice and possesed of a spirit of animosity which 
is easily fanned .into a flame of bitter hatred. It was only last 
year that a number of Bibles were burned on the public plaza 
in front of the cathedral in the city of Pernambuco. The col- 
porters of the Bible Society and Protestant missionaries have 
more than once been handled very roughly. The Methodist 
Conference held in the city of Petropolis was threatened by mob 
violence last July. The Roman Catholic bishop fulminated 
against the Methodists, and had his document printed for dis- 
tribution, posted up in prominent places on the streets, and read 
for three successive Sundays in his churches. I give below the 
translation of this remarkable document, which was made from 
the daily paper in which it appeared. 1 The Conference had 



1 "Commandment of John Fbanois Brack, Apostolio Bishop of Pe- 
tropolis. By the Mercy of God and the Holy Bee. 

"In view of the pride with which Methodism, raising its neck, comes 
among us, we order the most reverend curates and all the priests of this 
Diocese of Petropolis that they warn the faithful against this enemy of 
God and the country. 

"Enemy it is, and as such should be considered and treated because 
unmistakable is the standard of hatred and fury which it raises against 
the name Catholic: of insult against the most holy and comforting 
dogmas: of the boldest and most revolting blasphemies against the 
worship of Our Lady (The Virgin) and the Saints. 

"It is an enemy, and as such should be considered and treated because 
under the cloak of religion they also suggest those doctrines which tend 
to the dissolution and corruption of our beloved Brazil. Unanswerable 
proofs they most pompously proclaim. 

"Catholics and Brazilians, it behooves us to defend our faith, our 
home, the altar and the country. This is a double duty very sweet and 
beloved. Let us fulfil it manfully. Let us show that we know how to 
defend the two dearest ideals that grace our minds, that stir our breasts, 
inspire our hearts: they are our pride and our honor. Let us protest 
energetically against invaders so haughty that they respect nothing in 
their inglorious work of perverting souls, attracting them to their errors, 
their falsities and their lies. Let us protest, and let us do it with the 
courage demanded by the insolence of the enemy which invades us: let 
us protest against the proclaimers of such false, dangerous, scandalous 
and deadly doctrines. Let us refuse to countenance these lying doctrines. 
Would it not be a great crime before God, Brazil, reason and common 
sense if we should fail to do this? 

"Let us not attend their meetings: let us close our ears to their 
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been tendered the Legislative Hall by the mayor of the town. 
This gentleman, hearing of the threat to disturb us by mob 
violence, voluntarily attended the first service, accompanied by 
several policemen in civilian's costume, and announced his de- 
termination to protect us at any cost. There was no disturb- 
ance. South America, and especially Brazil, is beinjr overrun 
by friars from the Philippines, and, since the educational trou- 
bles in France, by priests from that country. 

Another difficulty, and a very real one, is the meagrenese 
of evangelical literature. In no mission field are there so few 
books and pamphlets which are available for the indoctrination 
of converts to the Protestant faith, or for the training of helpers 
and candidates for the ministry. The few missionaries who 
have been sent to that great field have been so burdened with 
work that in consequence little literary work has been done in 
the Portuguese language. Spanish and French publications can 
be read, but are not altogether acceptable, and have the disad- 
vantage of being in a tongue foreign to the country. 

While in Brazil, I had the pleasure of bringing together a 
few representative missionaries, who agreed to form a committee 
looking to the translation and publication of such books as 
might be used in common by the various missions engaged in 
work. This committee of five represented the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, the Northern Presbyterians, the Baptists, the 

preaching, reject their proposals, refuse our alms to them, and open the 
eyes of the poor unwary ones. 

"It is not lawful, and never will be, to condescend to, or fraternize 
with error, wickedness and lies in whatsoever form they present them- 
selves. Therefore, we protest, refusing our concurrence altogether in the 
dissemination of error, the furtherance of wickedness and the triumph, 
even in appearance, of lies. 

"In a word, let us raise high the standard of the only true religion: 
the Catholic religion : the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be 
given, in spite of the efforts of all his adversaries, honor, and glory in 
time and eternity. 

"This commandment shall be read in all the churches on the first 
three Sundays after its receipt. 

"Given in our Episcopal City of Petropolis, 
"July the Thirtieth, 

"One Thousand Nine Hundred and Four. 

"John, Bishop of Petoopoub." 

Translated literally from the Portuguese. (Q. D. P.) 
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Episcopalians and the Southern Methodists. A Baptist mit- 
sionary had just completed the translation of Broadus* Prepara- 
tion and Delivery of Sermons/' It was agreed that if the trans- 
lation met with the approval of the committee, each of the 
five boards represented would be requested to appropriate one 
hundred dollars toward the publication of this work, so valuable 
to young preachers. It was thought that by dividing up the 
work of translation, that by the close of 1906 Fisher's Churoh 
History might be translated and published, and that each year 
during the next ten, by this arrangement, could see at least 
one important addition made to the evangelical literature of 
the country. 

The last obstacle, or embarrassment, to which I would call 
attention is the failure to provide adequate seminary facilities 
and instruction for the training of the ministry. If Brazil is 
to be evangelized, it must be done through a native agency. 
Missionaries will be needed for many years to come, both to 
lead and direct in aggressive evangelistic work and to carry on 
such educational work as may be necessary for the permanent 
establishment of the church. But trained natives who are skilled 
in exegesis and sound in doctrine must be raised up for the 
native pastorate and the carrying of the gospel to remoter sec- 
tions in the interior. To my surprise, I found that Dr. J. B. 
Smith, formerly of Kentucky, than whom there is no better 
qualified man, was the only professor in the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary in Sao Paulo. Heroically and faithfully he 
toils, single-handed, attempting to do the work of three men. 
He should not only have relief, but there should be given him, 
by the Presbyterian churches interested in that field, all the 
equipment that is necessary for the highest efficiency for the 
department that has been committed to him. The Baptists have 
no seminary, but feel much the need of one. Our own church — 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South — has Granbery Col- 
lege, in Juiz de Fora. We have four missionaries, with a native 
staff who are working in the literary and theological depart- 
ments. They are handicapped for the want of time and funds, 
as some of their strength must be given to evangelistic work. 

None of these obstacles are such that they cannot be over- 
come. The climate is no worse than that of Central China, 
and not near so bad as Western Africa. Romanism is making 
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a desperate fight, but is steadily losing ground in the face of 
twentieth century enlightenment and a sentiment which is 
rapidly growing in favor of common schools and a more liberal 
education. With the development of a literature and larger 
appropriation to our seminary vork, and the reinforcement that 
ought to be given to the missionary body generally, there is no 
reason why the work in Brazil should not forge ahead with 
increasing rapidity. It is my conviction that for the meagre 
investment which has been made in this field it has yielded 
larger returns than almost any other. 

The liberality of the people is something marvellous. In- 
dividual churches are known to give as high as eight dollars 
per capta toward the support cf the ministry, and the devotion 
and faith of believers is beyond all question. South America 
has been a neglected field, but it is one that is "white unto the 
harvest/' and should be more thoroughly studied and have a 
larger place in the sympathy and prayers of the church. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR CAMPAIGN. 

By Rev. J. Wilbub Chapman, D. D., 
8e&y Assembly's Committee on Evangelistic Work, Nor. Pres. Church. 

It was my privilege to 6pend ten days in the city of St. 
Louis, having been assigned to this work by the General As- 
sembly's Committee, for the purpose of closing what has been, 
in the judgment of very many, one of the most remarkable 
campaigns y2t conducted by a local committee co-operating with 
the General Assembly's Committee. 

This work has had the endorsement of practically all of the 
Presbyterian pastors of the city, Dr. Nicols lending it not only 
his hearty, sympathy, but giving his presence to the meetings 
whenever possible. He sat on the platform in the noon-day 
meetings down town, and attended many of the evening services 
of the Washington and Compton Avenue Church. 

Dr. H. H. Gregg, the pastor of this church, has also been 
untiring in his eflforts, and if space permitted it would be pos- 
sible to write in the same way concerning the pastors of the 
other churches of the city. Presbyterians of all branches of the 
church have been interested in the campaign, and have given it 
substantial support, but to the Rev. Charles Stelzle much of the 
credit for the success of the campaign belongs. He has labored 
not only with ability, but with an untiring zeal. He has the 
entire confidence of the ministers of the city, and the hearty 
support of the laymen of St. Louis. I have been much asso- 
ciated with men in organizing such campaigns as this at the 
World's Pair, but I have never yet been thrown in contact with 
one in whose consecrated ability I have had more confidence and 
for whose faithfulness I have had more profound admiration. 

The eflforts of the General Assembly's Committee have been 
in every instance heartily seconded by the local committee. 

The rest of this article was provided by Mr. Stelzle, and 
speaks for itself. 

The work was inaugurated early in July, with three tents; 
it gradually developed until there were from eight to ten meet- 
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ings held every day, with an attendance of from three thousand 
on a week night to seven thousand on Sunday. Many weeks 
at least five hundred conversion* were reported. In addition 
to the meetings held in the tents, two gospel wagons were ope- 
rated in the down-town districts; shop meetings were held daily 
in the largest factories at the noon hour, at which there was 
sometimes an attendance of nearly one thousand workingmen. 
Sunday meetings were held in the city jail, and in the after- 
noon meetings were conducted on the porch of the Inside Inn, 
within the Fair Grounds, which is the largest hotel in the world. 
The audiences were made up entirely of strangers in the city, 
and the attendance averaged about one thousand a service. 
Meetings were also held in the auditorium of the Christian 
Endeavor Hotel on Sunday afternoons. Beginning with the 
1st of August meetings were held on every Sunday night in 
Music Hall, which, is in the heart of the down-town hotel dis- 
trict. It will seat three thousand persons, and at every meeting 
the hall was filled. 

When Music Hall was no longer available, the Sunday night 
meetings were held in the Washington and Compton Avenue 
Church, and the largest audiences in the history of the church 
were gathered on these occasions. When Dr. Chapman came 
to take charge of the work in this church, meetings were held 
every evening. The first Sunday night that he preached not 
only was the main auditorium packed to its utmost capacity, 
but an ovorflov meeting was held in the laige lecture hall, while 
a third meeting was going on in another room. During the 
last month of the campaign neon-day meetings were held every 
day except Saturday for business men in the down-town dictrict. 

In addition to the work done among English-speaking peo- 
ple, the committee carried on work am^ng foreigners. Services 
were held for the Japanese, Chinese and the Filipinos inside 
the World's Fair grounds. The committee employed a mis- 
sionary to conduct this work. Once a week the wagon was used 
for an open-air meeting in Chinatown, where the gospel was 
listened io attentively by the Chinamen. Literature printed in 
many languages was distributed on the Worlds Fair grounds 
through a Spanish-speaking missionary. In this way work was 
carried on among the Chinese, Filipinos, Mexicans, Cubans, 
Spaniards, Moroccos, French, Italians and Jews. 
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To summarize, the meetings were conducted for twelve 
weeks; about five hundred services were held, with an attend- 
ance of over three hundred thousand, and about five thousand 
persons expressed a desire to lead the Christian life. 
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Editorial 



PERSONAL vs. NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 

The Thanksgiving Proclamation issued by the President of 
the United States, on November 1st, concludes with the recom- 
mendation to the people, "that on that day they cease from 
ordinary occupations and gather in their several places of wor- 
ship or in their homes, devoutly to give thanks unto Almighty 
God for the benefits he has conferred upon us as individuals 
and as a nation, and to beseech him that in the future his divine 
favor may be continued to us." 

The blessings for v hich we are here recommended to be 
thankful are of two kinds — those which have been conferred 
upon us as individuals, and those which we have received as a 
nation. The former are mentioned first. As to whether this 
order was intentional upon the part of the author of the pro- 
clamation, it is, of course, impossible for us to say. As to 
whether he meant to make the order which he followed the order 
of relative importance — whether by placing individual thanks- 
giving ahead of national thanksgiving he meant to imply that 
the former should take precedence of the latter in the hearts 
and in the worship of the people, we do not know. But, inten- 
tional or unintentional, the order which he has observed affords 
a very convenient hint as to what the nature of our Thanksgiving 
Day discourses should be. 
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We do not attempt here to give any explanation of the fact* 
but it is an undoubted fact that nearly all of the Thanksgiving, 
sermons that we have ever heard have dealt practically in toto 
with the subject of national thanksgiving — the necessity for it, 
the reasons for it, the form which it ought to take, and so on. 
This we believe to be a mistake. National gratitude and the 
expression of national gratitude for national blessings is a thing 
that is eminently desirable. It is the duty which devolves upon 
every citizen to thank God for the blessings which have been 
conferred upon his country. It is the duty of every minister 
to point out to his people from time to time how the hand of 
God has shaped the history of our own country, and the history 
of the world, for the dissemination of His truth and the up- 
building of His kingdom. And perhaps the national day of 
thanksgiving is as appropriate a time for doing this as any 
other. But what we are contending for is this: that it is far 
better that the primary aim of our Thanksgiving Day discourses 
should be to draw the attention of the individual man to what 
he himself owes personally to the gracious bounty of his Heav- 
enly Father. 

We say this for several reasons. In the first place, national 
gratitude must be founded upon individual gratitude. Just as 
national blessings are but the aggregate of what has been. be- 
stowed by God upon the individuals who make up the nation, 
so there can be, as a matter of fact, no national thanksgiving 
unless gratitude to God has found a lodgment in the several 
hearts of those who compose the body politic. We must be 
thankful as children of God before we can be thankful as citizens 
of the State. 

Again, we think that the minor stress should be laid upon 
the subject of national thanksgiving because, in the nature of 
the case, the line of demarkation between national thanksgiving 
for national blessings and national boasting over national 
achievements is a very shadowy and indefinite one, and it is no 
unusual thing for a minister to cross it without knowing it. The 
difference between thanking God for allowing us to accomplish 
so much for ourselves, on the one hand, and saying, on the other 
hand, "See what my own arm hath gotten me" — between say- 
Lord," on the one side, and saying, with the Pharisee, on the 
other, "We thank thee that we are not as other men," is a very 
small difference indeed. And it is not uncommon by any means 
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ing, "We thank thee that we are a nation whose Qod is the 
for a preacher, however correct his intentions may be, to produce 
upon the minds of his hearers the impression that he is boasting 
rather than thanking God. It has not been many years since 
we heard a man, as he left the church on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, say "that there vas only one national blessing that the 
preacher had neglected to tell us to be thankful for, and that 
was that Uncle Sam had been given grace to steal the Panama 
Canal/' It was not at all uncertain in what light that par- 
ticular hearer understood the minister's catalogue of national 
achievements. 

And this consideration has even greater force at a time when 
"prosperity" has been made a war-cry of one of the great politi- 
cal parties of the country. The same man whom we men- 
tioned above was pleased to say that the sermon which he had 
heard would have made a very good campaign document. If 
he hadn't known that he was in a church, he might have thought 
that he had gotten into a mass-meeting of voters by mistake. 
His view was a harsh one, but it behooves us that we give no 
occasion to the enemies to blaspheme. (And perhaps this man 
was not an enemy, either.) 

But the strongest reason for preaching personal thanksgiving, 
rather than national, is that it is what the people need. They 
need it because it is characteristic of human nature to forget 
to be thankful. Even the very best and most consecrated of 
God's saints are prone to become remiss in the discharge of this 
spiritual duty, as of all others, unless it is continually brought 
to their attention. They may, by an effort of will, recall it for 
themselves from time to time; but it is part and parcel of the 
minister's function that he should help his people to remember 
the things that they ought to remember. Granting, then, as we 
believe that all will grant, that Christian men generally have a 
tendency at intervals to forget God's gifts, or to treat them as 
a matter of course or as the result of their own achievement; 
granting that a day has been set apart for thanksgiving by civil 
and religious authority; granting that the minister is the mes- 
senger of God to his people; granting that it is his duty to 
keep the people in mind of all that they owe to God of duty 
or praise — granting all this, it must follow, without the possi- 
bility of denial, that when Thanksgiving Day comes he should 
not spend his time in descanting upon the glories of our Great 
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Bepublic, but rather, should seek to bring home to the waiting 
hearts of men the duty and the blessed privilege of personal 
gratitude to God. LbE. G. 



THE MINISTER AS A MAN OF THE WOBLD. 

One of the classes in the Seminary recently held a confer- 
ence at which the question was taken up, How far should the 
young minister be like the young man of the day? While the 
discussion proved a very profitable one, the conclusions reached 
were, in the nature of the case, not very definite. It was easy 
enough to determine the extremes of conduct which the young 
minister should avoid. On the one hand, he is not to show 
an absolute disregard of social and conventional demands or 
obligations. He must recognize that there are certain of the 
things that are Caesar's that should properly be rendered unto 
Caesar. If he does not so render them, he will necessarily lose 
many a valuable chance of reaching those that are of Caesar'* 
household. There are a great many men and women that he 
will meet who attach almost as much importance to the con- 
ventions and customs of the polite world as they do to the pre- 
cepts of the moral law, and with whom an oflfence against one 
is second only in enormity to an oflfence against the other. The 
minister can see, of course, that such a state of opinion is en- 
tirely wrong. He knows that a breach of good manners, like 
failing to answer an invitation promptly or neglecting to keep 
punctually his social (as well as business) engagements, does not 
properly belong in the same category with a violation of the 
Decalogue, yet experience will teach him that he will have to 
deal with a good many people who do come very near to putting 
the two in the same category, and that he may just as effectually 
destroy his chances of influence with such people — his chance 
of indoctrinating them with a better sense of proportion regard- 
ing the duties of life — by one kind of oflfence as by the other. 
So it will behoove him not to treat with utter and unnecessary 
eontempt all social observances and requirements. This is one 
extreme to be avoided. On the other hand, the minister cannot 
afford to convert himself into a worldling. The "sporting par- 
son" — the minister who tries to follow too closely in the steps 
©f the man of the world — is as much an object cl scorn with 
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worldly people as he is with sober-minded Christians. Some 
years ago the Editor attended a large social function in one of* 
our more populous cities. In one of the rooms dancing was 
going on ; and we were no little surprised to see, in the thickest 
of the waltz, a young clergyman (of another denomination than 
our own) dancing &,way for dear life, and rendered the more 
conspicuous by the fact that he was in full clerical attire, while 
every one else was in evening dress. That his conduct was not 
approved even by those who were present, was evinced by a 
remark made by a very blunt-spoken young woman upon over- 
hearing him decline a glass of champagne, to the effect that 
"she was glad to know that he stopped at something." 

So, as we said in the beginning, it is easy enough to mark 
off the two extremes which the minister should avoid, but when 
it comes to deciding just what he may do between these ex- 
tremes — there's the rub. How far is the minister to show him- 
self independent of fault-finding criticism when he knows that 
there is no sans or legitimate objection to what he is doing? 
and how far he is to yield his own opinions in order not to lose 
his influence with good, yet narrow-minded, people ? — these are 
questions which are hard to answer. To take an example which 
came up in the conference to which we referred, should a young 
minister ever play base-ball? Base-ball is admitted to "be a 
harmless game in itself, and by playing with the young men in 
the neighborhood where he is located the minister-athlete may 
get hold of those that he would not otherwise reach. Yet there 
are many people who believe that for a minister to play base-ball 
is to lower the ministerial dignity. Be this as it may. The 
upshot of the whole matter is that the question as to how far 
the minister is to«be also the man of the world is one upon which 
no general rules may be laid down. Each problem has to be 
decided as it arises, and the man of God must rely for his solu- 
tions upon the prayer-directed use of his own sound sense and 
experience. 

LeB. G. 



Subscriptions for the current year are now due, and state- 
ments have been mailed to all subscribers. Please remit by 
MONEY ORDER and not by personal check, as the collection fee 
on small checks is disproportionate. 

Make MONEY ORDER payable to The Union Seminary Magazine. 
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NOTES. 

The article on the "Modus Vivendi of Science and Faith," 
published in this issue, is one of a series to be contributed by 
Dr. Macloskie during the academic year, bearing upon the gen- 
eral subject of the harmony of science and religion. The author 
is peculiarly fitted for his task, in that he is equally at home 
in both departments. It is rather an unusual occurrence to find 
a theologian who is also a Doctor of Science and an up-to-date 
biologist. Dr. Macloskie is no doubt known to many of our 
readers through articles from his pen which have appeared from 
time to time in the Bibliotheca Sacra and in the Princeton 
Theological Review. 

****** 

The paper on "The Bible in Belation to Contemporary Lit- 
erature" is by the author of The Bible in Browning (published 
last year by the MacMillan Company), a book which was exten- 
sively reviewed at the time, but of which the most striking point, 
we think, was to a large extent overlooked by the reviewers, 
namely, the fact that Mrs. Machen, in the course of her proof 
that Browning believed in religion, has incidentally furnished 
us with a very strong argument for the truth of the religion 
in which Browning believed. That is to say, she has, in the 
process of revealing to us how thoroughly the poet's life and 
thought and expression were saturated with "the things that are 
not seen," enabled us also to catch a glimpse of the reality of 
the things themselves. In this, we think, consists the book's 
strongest claim to be read by the student of the Bible as well 
as by the student of Browning. 

****** 

The list of speakers which has been announced for the Con- 
ference of Theological Seminaries, to be held at Union Semi- 
nary in the early part of December, assures us that the gathering 
will be a most notable one. It is our intention to make our next 
issue a special Conference Number, devoting possibly half of 
our space to the publication of the addresses which will be de- 
livered on that occasion. We feel sure that this will meet with 
the approval of our readers, for the topics treated will be A 
universal interest as well as of practical value. 

LeB. Q. 
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There has recently come to my notice a book which I believe 
bids fair to be one of the notable books of the century. It is 
entitled The Titles of the Psalms, and is by J. W. Thirtle, issued 
from the Oxford Press. As every one knows, the key to the 
interpretation of the Psalm titles has been lost since before the 
time of the LXX. translation. Any one who undertakes to dis- 
cover from both modern and ancient scholarship the meaning 
of the titles, soon finds himself dealing with guess-work pure 
and simple. Scholar has followed scholar like sheep over a 
fence. Old-time writers have guessed, and successors have 
adopted the guess, with a sigh that no better solution could be 
found. Once in a while new guesses have been offered — espe- 
cially in later years, when the representatives of the more radical 
school of criticism, with the spirit of levity which marks so 
much of their investigations, have found heathen ditties, and 
"marches of the Gittite Guard/' and so on, in the sacred music 
of the Hebrews. The view is repulsive to one's finer sensibilities, 
but it seemed to prevail for lack of something better. Now, 
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however, something new has been offered, which is not guess- 
work, which has basis in sober fact, and which unlocks the mys- 
tery by a key that has lain in plain sight for twenty-five hun- 
dred years, yet never used. If the reader will remember the 
manner in which ancient MSS. were written, he will recall that 
the titles to the Psalms really furnished the only marjcs of 
division between individual Psalms. Different versions have 
divided the Psalms differently. Psalms ix. and x. stand to- 
gether in the LXX., as also Psalms xlii. and xliii., which are 
really one, as shown by the refrain. The titles to the Psalms 
are of four kinds, viz., musical, literary, historical and author- 
ship. In order to understand how these titles ought to be at- 
tached to the Psalms, and to ascertain the meaning of the titles, 
especially the musical ones, Thirtle turns to two passages where 
Psalms are embedded in prose compositions, to find the solution. 
These are the lost chapter, the Psalm of Habakkuk, and the 
Psalm of Hezekiah on recovering from sick&ess, in Isaiah 
xxxviii. Take, for example, the former instance. In the words 
of our author, "Being alone, it cannot have taken anything from 
a preceding composition, nor can any concluding words have 
been misconstrued as belonging to some succeeding composition. 
It proclaims itself as normal — as a model, a standard psalm." 
Now, this standard psalm opens with "A Prayer of Habakkuk 
the Prophet upon Shigimoth," and closes with "To the Chief 
Singer on My Stringed Instruments," and there you have the 
key. Let the reader examine his English Bible. He will find 
that all the Psalms that have musical titles have them at the 
beginning, and the musical title always precedes the literary, 
historical and authorship titles. Thirtle's view is that the musi- 
cal title must be separated, and pushed back to the end of the 
preceding Psalm, where it originally belonged. The historical 
and other titles belong at the beginning, but when the Psalm 
went to the Chief Musician, he placed the seal of his approval 
upon it at the end — at the bottom of the score, and directed its 
use in the temple service. The view is novel. Will it work? 
Turn, for cne example, to Psalm lvi. Its title is as follows: 
"For the chief Musician; set to Jonath-elem-rechokim. A 
Psalm of David," etc. "Jonath-elem-rechokim" means, accord- 
ing to all the interpreters from LXX. down, either "The clove 
of the distant terebinths," or "The (mourning) dove of them 
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that are afar off," according to the pointing. Then they tell 
us that that was the title of a* popular song, adapted to a sacred 
use, and so on to the limit of ingenuity. Both Gesenius, Delitzsch 
and Green observed the relation between this title and Psa. lv. 
6-8. But what earthly meaning has the title where it stands? 
Push it back — merely the musical part — to Psalm lv., and 
read. The title is, "The Dove of the Distant Terebinths." 
Psa. lv. 6 is, "0 that I had wings like a dove!" and the title 
fits, because it has gone back home. Believe me, reader, all 
the rest fit the same way. 

I want to call attention simply to two results of this. The 
first is that it permits of a translation of the titles in every 
instance with the simple meaning of the words used, and will 
give some scholars' imaginations a rest. The second is that 
the titles to the Psalms will assume more importance in settling 
the questions of the formation of the Psalter and the authorship 
of individual psalms. The position is just this : the chronicler 
understood the meaning of these titles, and the translators of 
the LXX. did not; but a people do not wholly forget such a 
thing as the temple liturgy in a generation. Everything con- 
cerned must be pushed back. These titles were not placed there 
after the captivity, this much seems certain. Thirtle does not 
work out the consequences of his view. He leaves that to some 
one else. It is not possible here to call attention to the whole 
scheme. Get the book and read it. The Committee of Publi- 
cation will furnish you a copy. R. E. Vinson. 



Thb most of my leading for the past six months has been 
among the older books. When I finished Denny's Death of 
Christ I was so interested that I decided that I would not stop 
until I had read all the great works on the atonement. First 
of all, I inquired of our Seminary professors and others as to 
what were the best discussions of this great subject in the Eng- 
lish language. Having learned, I settled myself down to my 
task. It is about half completed. As I hope to write a separate 
article upon the literature of this subject later, I shall not go 
into details now. Only I want to say that I have found it a 
study of great interest and value. Certainly the atonement is 
the very heart of the gospel, and we cannot think and meditate 
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upon it too much. I can recommend this as a fruitful line of 
study to my younger brethren in the ministry. 

Another study in old books has interested me very much. 
A spirited discussion in Bethel Presbytory concerning the As- 
sembly's Committee on Closer Relations showed me the neces- 
sity of knowing first-band the Standards of the leading Pres- 
byterian bodies in America. This question of union is in the 
air, and is going to be in the air for some years to come, and 
the minister who is going to discuss it with any degree of intel- 
ligence must know the Standards of other Presbyterian churches. 
So I settled myself down to a comparison of our own Standards 
with the Standards of the Northern Church as revised in 1903 
and with the Standards of the Cumberland Presbyterians. I 
soon found it an absorbing study. I was surprised to find how 
few changes our Northern brethren had made. So far as I can 
see, they have not revised out one particle of Calvinism. I think 
Dr. Warfield shows that conclusively in the last number of Thb 
Magazine. If you have not lead that article, it is high time 
you were hunting up your Magazine and reading it. I must 
frankly confess that I like the Northern Confession as it stands 
better than I do our own. 

The Cumberland Confession is a study. What a strange 
medley of Calvinism and Arminianism! I wonder what the 
Westminster fathers would think of this as an answer to the 
seventh question in the Shorter Catechism, "The decrees of God 
are his wise and holy purposes to do what shall be for his glory. 
Sin not being for his gloiy, therefore he hath not decreed it." 
Or of this as an answer to the twentieth question, "No, God, 
out of his mere good pleasure and love, did provide salvation 
for all mankind." If that is Calvinism, it is certainly a very 
mild form. I must say that if the Cumberlands want to leave 
their present hybrid Confession, and go into Jhe Northern 
Church with its pure Calvinism, I can^see no objection, provided 
they will go honestly, and I have too high a regard for my 
Cumberland brethren to believe they will go if they cannot go 
honestly. Anyway, hero is a very interesting and profitable line 
of study in old books and documents. 

Among the newer books which I have read, there are two 
which I can recommend. When I was at Winona Lake Bible 
Conference, last summer, the most helpful man I heard was 
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Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston, of New York. On the strength 
of his lectures I bought two of his books. They have come up 
to my expectations. The first one was Scientific Faith, a book 
of 289 pages. The title would lead one to suppose that it is a 
discussion of the old question of the conflict between Faith and 
Science, but not so. It is rather an application of the scientific 
method to the great objects of faith in our religion, showing 
how reasonable and scientific it is to believe in them. Here are 
some of his subjects, "Scientific Faith," "The Scientific Belief 
in God," "The Scientific Belief in the Bible," "The Scientific 
Belief in Miracles," "The Scientific Belief in Christ," "The 
Scientific Belief in Prayer," and "The Scientific Belief in Chris- 
tianity." In short, the book is a popular study in Apologetics. 
But it is the brightest and freshest study that I have ever read 
in that department of theology. One can generally judge of the 
suggestiveness of a book in my library by the number of pencil 
marks on the margins. Judged by this criterion, I have very 
few books that are more suggestive to me than this one. 

The other little book, by the same author, is entitled, Studies 
for Personal Workers. It is the kind of book that you want 
to lay on your desk and read a chapter every day as a tonic. 
My experience and observation lead me to believe that the weak- 
est place in the ministry of most of us is along the line of 
personal work. We need something to call our attention to 
this weak point every day, and to call us to earnest prayer and 
earnest work. Dr. Trumbull's book, Individual Work for Indi- 
viduals, served that purpose admirably, and I have no doubt has 
sent many a minister about his work with a more earnest pur- 
pose to speak to individuals about their personal salvation. But 
most of us have read that book through and through, and need 
another. Dr. Johnston has supplied that need in his little book. 
Not only so, but he has given the pastor a little book that i? 
admirably suited for use in training classes in personal work. 
As its title intimates, it is a study. Moreover, it is full of meat, 
and the minister will find the seed-thought for many a sermon 
in its pages. I see that it has already been translated into sev- 
eral languages. Walter L. Lingle. 
* ~ * * * * 

By reason of circumstances which I could only partially 
control, my reading was desultory rather than systematic thifr 
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last summer; nevertheless, I profited by three volumes. The 
first two of these were the Boston Monday Lectures of Joseph 
Cook on Biology and Transcendentalism. They are thirty years 
old, but the fire is not out in them, nor their truth obsolete. 
Cook was a grand, stalwart champion of orthodoxy at an oppor- 
tune time. The effect of these powerful speeches must have been 
tremendous. They cover vast ranges of thought, scientific, philo- 
sophical and theological, and were stenographically reported, 
just as they fell burning from the speaker's lips, with all the 
marks of the audience's approval or disapproval faithfully pre- 
served. It is a putty man who can read them unmoved, and 
if the brethren can get hold of ihese volumes anywhere, they 
may count themselves fortunate. Mine were left me by will 
of the late Julia MacNair Wright 

The other book was Varieties of Christian Experience, a 
series of lectures recently delivered by William James, of Har- 
vard, before Oxford University. They are an impartial and dis- 
passionate analysis of various forms of religious faith and feel- 
ing from the view-points of a philosopher of human nature. 
Mr. James is a consistent representative of the most recent 
school of psychologists. It pays to watch him, but pays to read 
him too. A. A. McGeaohy. 



My reading for the summer and early fall has been in old 
rather than new books. I have found it profitable, and com- 
mend it to others. The History of the Presbyterian Church in 
South Carolina occupied my time for the summer. This work 
is in two volumes, and is from the pen of Rev. Dr. Howe, for 
many years professor in Columbia Theological Seminary. The 
Synod of the Carolinas embraced the entire South and South- 
west in its earliest existence. The contents is more than its 
name indicates; it is really the planting of the Presbyterian 
Church throughout the territory now embraced by the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. The fruits in small and despised little 
Home Mission stations are here seen enlarging in a surprising 
manner. The mission of Dr. Hall, and other brethren from 
North Carolina, touring the country upon horseback in evan- 
gelistic labors, and reaching as far as Natchez, Miss., reads like 
the Acts of the Apostles. The blessed reaction of missions is 
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also seen. From Bethel Church, in York county, Dr. Wilson 
i* raised up, who was really the builder of the church in Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., and afterward Professor of Theology in Union 
Seminary, dying there in August, 1869. The same church gave 
another pioneer laborer. Dr. Robert Wilson, whose labors were 
first in his native State, then in the far West, Ohio, upon the 
organization of the College of South Carolina, the State institu- 
tion, was called to be a professor in the same ; this he declined, 
and labored in the West, and was afterwards elected President 
of the University of Ohio, at Athens. The Waxhaw Church 
gave two brothers, named McElhenny, both eminent, devoted 
and abundantly blessed in their labors. One of them became 
missionary to what is now Lewisburg, W. Va. Here he preached 
and toiled for sixty-four years, and a Presbytery is the result 
of his labors. A poor Irish boy, a blacksmith at the old Wil- 
liamsburg Church, now known as Kingstree, S. C, is led to 
devote himself to the ministry. His name is Baird. He repairs 
to Dr. Waddall's academy at Willington, in Abbeville, S. C. He 
becomes a prominent and useful minister in Pennsylvania, and 
gives three sons to the ministry, among them Drs. Samuel J. 
and Ebenezer Thompson, of the Southern Church. These are 
only a few examples illustrating the truth, "It is more blessed 
to give than to receive." It is likely this work is out of print. 
It is a pity. 

Another, like the above, which has interested me intensely 
is Sprague's Annals. I was especially interested in the first and 
second volumes. It is a short sketch of the pioneer laborers 
in the United States. It is confined to the Presbyterian. Dash- 
ing over the land as we are to-day in Pullman parlor coaches, 
with mails delivered at your doors, groceries and all purchase- 
able articles brought at the touch- of the 'phone, physicians sum- 
moned and prescriptions filled without passing beyond your por- 
tico, making pastoral visits on electric cars, comfortable hotels 
scattered every few miles over the country, and 'phones and the 
telegraph to communicate with homefolks when absent from 
them. These are the conditions of to-day. Read these Annals 
and see what your fathers endured! We know nothing about 
toil and sacrifices. Dr. Doak, moving from the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, located in what is now upper East Tennessee. Receiving 
a pittance as a salary, teaching school and farming in addition 
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to preaching, he would go thirty miles into Virginia to have his 
wheat and corn ground. The country was thinly settled, and 
there was no protection to the family. Upon one of these trips 
there was an Indian uprising. Mrs. Doak fled in the night 
to the woods with her infant asleep in her arms, and remained 
thei;e for two nights without food. The savages approached 
near the spot where she was secreted. She was breathless for 
fear her babe would cry. She well knew that both would be 
massacred. These men and women are like those of the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews, "of whom the world is not worthy." With 
their poor equipment for work in comparison with our wonder- 
ful facilities, we should be ashamed. How much have they done ! 
How little are we doing ! 

I have digressed a little from this line to read The Turk and 
his Lost Provinces, by William Elleroy Curtis. If any one 
wishes to read a clear, luminous account of the Eastern question, 
he will find it in this book. He will also visit the classic places 
of Greece through the eye of a close observer and delightful 
writer. T. M. Lowry. 



Most earnestly do I commend to all young ministers in our 
church, and especially to the senior class, three books : 

1. Life and Times of John Calvin, in two volumes, by Dr. 
Henry. It is a translation of a German work; is an old book, 
1859, by Carter Bros. In this day of breaking away from, igno- 
rance of, and low esteem of the scriptural points of Calvinism, 
it is well for our young ministers to know its power as a factor 
in the Eeformation and every true revival. The author shows 
that the doctrine known as the five points of Calvinism saved 
the Eeformation when it was trembling in the balance; its 
wonderful influence upon Holland and Scotland, not only in re- 
ligious matters, but civil government. In the great religious 
awakening in England under Wesley and Whitefield, known as 
Methodism, and which gave rise to the Methodist Church, it 
was the preaching of Calvinistic doctrines under Whitefield and 
his followers that gave such power and momentum to the move- 
ment. 

2. Sermons to the Natural Man. By Dr. Shedd. 

3. Sermons to Spiritual Man. By Dr. Shedd. 
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The one, as a light, illumines and searches the human heart, 
brings out the guilt and blackness of sin, even in the heart of a 
believer, until he cries out, "Oh! wretched man that I am," 
and sweeps away every foundation oi the mere moralist. The 
other presents the safty, privilege and responsibility of the 
believer. 

These two volumes of Dr. Shedd should be text-books in our 
seminaries. T. M. Lowrt. 
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Db. C. R. Vaughan's Theological Lbctubes. 

A few years ago some of Dr. Vaughan's old students presented him 
"with a type-writer that he might, notwithstanding his disabled hand 
and arm, reduce his theological lectures to a form suitable for publica- 
tion. These lectures were strong, cleanly and clearly put. Their plans 
were well conceived and elaborately wrought out. They were ennobled 
by breadth of culture and high allusion. They were a product at once 
of a profound knowledge of the human soul and its experiences and a 
deep and thorough-going knowledge of scriptural teaching. Dr. Vaughan 
and Dr. Dabney were class-mates in the Seminary; and between them 
there ever existed a most beautiful friendship. They, most emphatically, 
were of the same school of theological thought. There were points of 
difference, however, between them; e. g., on the subject of imputation, 
on the subject of Adoption and its relation to Justification, and on one 
or two other questions there were differences. The student of Dabney 
who should read these lectures would enjoy, and, no doubt, profit by, the 
exhibition of their points of contrast. 

But aside from all such minor considerations, these lectures, if pub- 
lished, widely circulated, and read, would strengthen the character of 
the whole church. The Doctor has prepared them. What will his old 
students do further toward securing their publication? Will they send 
in orders for copies in sufficient numbers to justify their publication? 

Surely his work of nearly two hundred pages on Inspiration, a topic 
on which the church needs to have the 'truth set forth by the strongest 
pen, should be published. Thos. C. Johnson. 

The Historian's History of the World. A comprehensive narrative 
of the rise and development of nations as recorded by over two thou- 
sand of the great writers of all ages ; edited, with the assistance of a 
distinguished board of advisers and contributors, by Henry Smith 
Williams, LL. D. In Twenty-five Volumes. The Outlook Company, 
New York. The History Association, London. 1904. 

The motto in tbe coat of arms, with which the title pages of these 
volumes are embellished, arrests the attention: Priua placendum quam 
docendum. It has been remarked that, in the past, "the interesting story 
rather than the important historical narrative proved itself fit for preser- 
vation in the estimate of posterity." The editor and compiler of the 
Historians' History of the World has given due weight to this thought; 
and announces, "that in the selection of material for our work the prin- 
ciple acted on has been that, other things being equal, the best account 
of any historical event is the most picturesque and entertaining account 
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— for what, after all, does picturesqueness imply, except an approach to 
the Tivid reproduction of the actualities? ... In the present work 
an attempt is made to raise history towards the level of fiction in point 
of interest, without sacrificing anything of scientific accuracy. No ac- 
count is given here merely because it is picturesque, to the exclusion of 
a truer narrative; but the preference is always given to the graphic 
story as against the dull, where the two have equal authority as to mat- 
ters of fact." (Vol. I., p. 30.) 

A cursory examination of several of the volumes indicates that the 
compiler has succeeded in constructing a work of the greatest interest. 
We do not feel equally assured that he has given us trustworthy history. 
On several counts we receive with hesitation much that is here presented 
as history, and decidedly reject still other parts as unworthy of the 
name. A notice of "two hundred words," which the Book Editor pre- 
scribes, forbids any adequate statement of our grounds of objection to 
much of that so-called history. 

We may be excused for appropriating sufficient additional space to 
say that the building of this history has been upon the principles of the 
^boldest evolutionary philosophy. The reader of this work learns that he 
is, indeed, of the earth; he learns "that one species of animal did, at a 
very remote time in the past, develop the power of vocalization in the 
direction of articulate speech to a degree that in the course of time 
broadened the gap between that species and all others, till it became an 
impassable chasm." (Vol. I., p. 45.) He learns that the God of ancient 
Israel is the God of the Land of Israel, and the actual existence of the 
gods of other nations is not denied (Vol. II., p. 3) ; that the Hebrew 
account of creation is a "myth tale of the creation of the world"; that 
the age of the patriarchs belongs to the prehistoric period; that Genesis, 
however, contains "small kernels of historic truth" along with a mass 
of legendary shells/' (Vol. II., p. 57.) He will see a most jejune effort 
to reconstruct the Old Tea tamer t history, an effort that cannot satisfy 
any reader who wishes evidence. There is nothing new in all this tom- 
foolery; but we are sorry to see it further popularized amongst the 
readers of the volumes. There is much to brew infidelity in the collec- 
tion. It is a comfort to think that a part of this effort to reconstruct 
Hebrew history is so ineffably silly that it will, with sensible, hard- 
headed readers, turn out to be a sort of boomerang against its authors. 

Thos. C. Johnson. 

Islam and the Oriental Chubches: Theib Historical Relations. 
Students' Lectures on Missions. Princeton Theological Seminary, 
1902-'03. By WiUiam Ambrose Bkedd, M. A., Missionary of the 
American Presbyterian Church to Persia. Pp. 253. Price, $1.25, net, 
postage 7 cents. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-school Work. 1904. 

As indicated in the title, the author confines himself,* for the most 
part, to the discussion of the historical relations of the faith, treating 
their philosophical and moral effects only incidentally. He limits him- 
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•elf, too, in a geographical way, to Western Asia, and to the portions of 
that region covered by the Nestorian and Jacobite Churches. He may, 
here and there, take a wider survey. But, generally, he has been under 
the necessity of shutting other Islamic movements and relations out of 
his view. 

His book contains six lectures, bearing the titles, respectively, "The 
Influence of Christianity on Muhammad and on the Beginnings of Islam," 
"The Relation of Christianity to the Development of Muslim Theology," 
"The Relation of Muhommadan Government to the Oriental Churches," 
"The Expansion of the Faiths," "The Downfall of Christianity in the 
Common Ruin," "The Light of the Past on the Future Missionary Con- 
flict." These lectures were delivered "in substantially the form pub- 
lished," not only in Princeton Seminary, but at Auburn, McCormick, 
Chicago, and the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminaries. They 
appear to be the result of considerable research and solid thinking. 

The author impresses many useful lessons on the reader, such as that 
Islam owes its origin to the fault of the church. "Arabia was neglected 
for six hundred years, and the church has suffered the penalty. The 
Romans, Greeks, and Syrians, despised the barbarians of the desert, and 
they paid the price of their scorn. This is the first chapter of a long 
story of defeat, but the greatest defect of all was unf ought and unsus- 
pected. It took place in the desert, where a nation was left in ignorance, 
as they now call those days, and where forces gathered and matured, 
suddenly to issue forth with a mighty and long enduring power. 

Again, he teaches anew the old lesson of the political character of the 
triumph of Islam. "It is not meant that Islam has been propagated 
altogether by political means, nor that its victory is due to the forcible 
suppression of other faiths. What is meant is that just as in the foun- 
dation of Islam religion and state were united, so in its propagation 
political motives and means have been inextricably joined with those 
more spiritual in character. Take for example the greatest conquest 
Islam ever made, that of the Turkish race. It began in the hiring of 
mercenaries, and it ended in the wars of Timur. The claim is sometimes 
made that this has changed, and that the present extension of Islam is 
not political. The Wahabi movement is pointed out as a great spiritual 
movement in modern Islam 'one of the two chief factors making for 
missionary activity in the Mussulman world/ and we are assured that 
it has lost all political significance outside of Nozd.' Such c statement 
flies in the face of history, for Wahabism is a Puritanical return to the 
ideas of early Islam, and a rejection of the accretion and modifications 
of subsequent history. If it be true to its purpose, it will be spiritual 
and religious, but it will also be political; for such were the ideals of the 
Prophet and his companions." 

He indicates in a striking way the failure in the success of Islam. 
"Modern research is revealing more clearly year by year the ancient 
civilizations of Western Asia, and we are learning how highly developed 
they were, how magnificent were their cities, and how vast was the 
population. The glories of the early Khalifat and of the other Muslim 
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dynasties that have ruled in more short-lived magnificence are but the 
relics of these ancient civilizations, and not a new creation. In its glory 
Islam built Bagdad out of the ruins of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and in 
its decadence the Sultan worships in the church of the emperors. Islam 
has failed to preserve the heritage of Antiquity." 

"Another truth writ large in this history is that missions must not 
lag behind political changes. No better missionary appeal for imme- 
diate work in China could be made than the title of a secular work, 
China in Transformation, It is folly and it is disobedience to the voice 
of history not to make every effort to anticipate the political and social 
revolutions that are taking place so rapidly, and that must ere long in- 
clude the whole non-Christian world. How much harder it is to-day to 
evangelize Arabia or Persia than it was fifteen hundred years ago!" 

Many other lessons quite as important as these are taught in this 
excellent little work. Tnos. C. Johnson. 

Chbistendom Anno Domini MDCCCCI. Two volumes in one. Eleven 
hundred pages. Illustrated. A Presentation of Christian Conditions 
and Activities in Every Country of the World at the Beginning of 
the Twentieth Century. By more than sixty competent contribu- 
tors. Edited by the Rev. William D. Grant, Ph. D. With intro- 
ductory note by President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati : Jennings & Pye. The price of this book 
is $1.50, net. 

In the first volume we have presentations of the religious conditions 
of the world under thirty-one headings. The writers have been well 
chosen in the main; and, in the main, have done their work with com- 
mendable abilities. Naturally the papers are of varying degrees of ex- 
cellence, some of them having been written by men of pre-eminent fur- 
nishing and talents for their work, while others were compiled in a 
second-hand sort of way. 

In the second volume we have discussions of New Problems of Chris- 
tianity, Gains in Christianity in the Nineteenth Century, Religious 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century, The Social Aspect of Christianity, 
Nineteenth Century Revivals, Philanthropy in the Nineteenth Century, 
Art and Social and Religious Progress, Religious Leaders, Movements 
Critical and Ethical, The Religious Press, Roman Catholic Christianity, 
Roman Catholic Missions, Greek Christianity, Protestant Christianity, 
Protestant Foreign Missions, Essential Christianity, Religions Con- 
trasted, The Disunion of Christendom, Church Union Movements, Church 
Federation, The Sunday-school, The Y. M. C. A., Evangelical Alliance, 
Rescue Work, World-wide Student Movement, Salvation Army, etc 

Here again we find varying degrees of worth in the papers presented. 
Some of them are thoroughly able, informing and thought-provoking, 
approximately masterful. Others come short. 

On the whole, we think that most of our pastors would find the book 
worth having. It has some pages of no worth, many pages which must 
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be received with a grain of salt ; but many others which will richly repay 
the reader, and some which may be pondered with profit. 

Thos. C. Johnson. 

The Relation of the Old Testament and the New, and How this 
Beabs on Baptism and the Family Covenant. A Sermon Preached 
During the Session of Montgomery Presbytery, at Peaks Church, by 
Rev. D. J. Woods, September 4, 1903. 

Mr. Woods speaks and writes in the language of the plain, everyday 
world of 1903. He is clear and forceful; and in the sermon before us 
approaches the discussion of baptism and the family covenant in a way 
that would seem to give him a great advantage over those who oppose 
themselves to sound doctrine on that subject. We are pretty sure that 
many unsophisticated Baptists, toward the close of Mr. Wood's sermon, 
would feel that whilst they had been listening to something seeming to 

sober truth, the ground for immersion had slipped from beneath their 
feet. Send to him for a copy. Thos. C. Johnson. 



Holding the Ropes : Missionary Methods fob Wobkebs at Home. By 
BeUe M. Brain. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. Price, $1.00. 

These papers, published originally in the Missionary Review of the 
World, are now given in book form for a more general and permanent 
usefulness. This volume is worth many times its cost to any missionary 
society or pastor as an investment that will inevitably yield large returns 
of quickened interest, more intelligently and effectively conducted meet- 
ings, higher standards of what it means to be a missionary worker here 
in the homeland, and, of course, as a consequence, more money for the 
cause. This is the best single volume extant for the purpose described 
in its sub-title. It would revolutionize, if acted upon, many a dull so- 
ciety meeting, or concert of prayer. And it is very readable. Miss Brain 
has a very happy way of reinforcing her advice with amusing incidents. 
The suggestions are all so very practicable. This is right where the 
value of the book lies. It is not doctrinaire theory, but actual experi- 
ence crystallized. We could wish every pastor, every young people's and 
ladies' society in the church had a copy of this admirable and very timely 
little hand-book. Any one of its thirteen chapters is worth the dollar 
charged for it — worth it in the tangible results it would yield. We most 
heartily commend and recommend it. J. L. Stuart, Jb. 

India and Christian Opportunity. By Harlan P. Beach, M. A., F. R. 
G. S., Ed. Sec. Student Volunteer Movement. Illustrated. Pp. 300. 
New York. Cloth, TO cents. Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
eign Missions. 1904. 

This book is one in the series intended for volunteer mission study 
classes. It is better adapted for such work than for general reading. As 
the book is to be used by young people of all denominations, the work 
of no particular mission is given in detail. It is a general discussion 
of conditions in India. 
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The natural physical features of India are first considered, followed 
by a history of the people and their religious beliefs. "Races and Com- 
mon Life" is the subject of a most interesting chapter. The present day 
religious beliefs and practices are discussed and their effects shown. 
Christianity in India is fully treated. Its history, the obstacles, diffi- 
culties, and oppositions it has had to face, and is still facing, are shown. 
In the last chapters many figures are given, and comparative statistics 
appended, showing what Christianity has accomplished and what present 
conditions are. 

The book is not intended to be read as a pastime. It requires in some 
parts close attention; in fact, those chapters relating to the history of 
the people and the various sects of the land make rather laborious read- 
ing. These over, the book is very interesting and instructive. The 
questions usually asked of a mission field are : What is the present con- 
dition of the people, and what is Christianity doing for them? what has 
it accomplished? Mr. Beach has answered these questions for India, 
and given us a picture of India's needs, and the work of the church there' 
not easily forgotten. Henry R. McFadyen. 

Vocal and Literaby Interpretation of the Bible. By 8. 8. Curry. 
Ph. D., with Introduction by Dr. Francis Q. Peabody. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Dr. Curry is probably the most eminent teacher of expression in 
America. To long experience in dealing with the technical needs of 
preachers he adds true sympathy with the ideals of the profession. His 
book, both in its method and its spirit, is practically without precedent, 
and supplies a real want. 

Most of us, from horror of the excess of art too often conspicuous in 
students oi elocution, have gone to the other extreme of slovenliness in 
our pulpit reading of the Scriptures. Says Dr. Peabody in his Intro- 
duction, "How to interpret intelligently, but not extravagantly, with 
sympathy, but without artificiality, the varied messages of the Bible, 
becomes for the preacher a serious duty, and is becoming almost a lost 
art." 

To the performance of this duty this book will prove to preachers 
both a rational guide and a needed stimulus. It will correct blunders 
and suggest improvements. Above all, it will encourage us to take pains, 
and to be ashamed to appear before rur people with a Bible passage 
unstudied, misunderstood, and meanly rendered. 

Egbert Watson Smith. 

The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. By Peter Bayne. The 
F. H. Revell Company. 

This excellent volume by Mr. Peter Bayne has recently been brought 
out in a new edition with an appreciative introduction by G. Campbell 
Morgan. It was first given to the reading public more than forty years 
ago, and was directed to the refutation of Hume's argument against 
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miracles. Perhaps no stronger blow has ever been aimed at what some 
have supposed to be an impregnable position. One, of course, misses all 
reference to the rich literature of the subject of the last quarter of a 
century, but the argument is sound and good for all time, and the book 
well repays the reader. It is a small volume of about two hundred pages 
written in a charming style which holds the attention from beginning 
to end. 

The title of the book is a happy description of the subject matter. 
It is "The Testimony of Christ to Christianity." What did Christ have 
to say about his own work? What is the value of his testimony? Does 
not his faultless character render his testimony infallible? It is with 
such questions as these that the author deals. He asserts that "Chris- 
tianity cannot be historically a fable, and ethically divine," and that 
looks like a self-evident proposition. But is not Ritschlianism an 
affirmation of a contrary doctrine? It is not concerned with the histori- 
cal truth of Christianity, but with its ethical teachings, and assumes the 
impossible position that the latter may be divinely true, although the 
former is incredible. This argument is an answer to Ritschlianism 
before the fact. The author was unacquainted with that philosophy, 
which had not then been given to the world, but he did a bplendid service 
in the cause of truth by showing that there is no foundation for the 
pedestal on which Ritschl is endeavoring to stand. 

I will not attempt to outline the argument, but would heartily com- 
mend the book to pastors and students. It will be of unspeakable value 
to any one who is interested in examining the foundations of his faith. 

Russell Cecil. 

The Perfection of Beauty and Other Sermons. By Rev. Moses D. 
Hoge, D. D., LL. D. Presbyterian Committee oi Publication, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

This volume contains twenty-two sermons and the famous lecture 
delivered by Dr. Hoge at the University of Virginia, entitled, "The Suc- 
cess of Christianity an Evidence of its Divine Origin." The sermons were 
taken by a stenographer, and we have them practically as they fell from 
the lips of the great preacher. The book is published by our own Com- 
mittee, and shows that they are going on towards perfection in the art 
of printing. 

In my judgment, Dr. Hoge is easily the greatest popular preacher our 
Southern Presbyterian Church has ever produced. I am glad that we 
have these sermons of his, and that we have them just as he preached 
them ; for they not only contain a lasting message to the church, but they 
reveal the preacher and show us his method. What could be more help- 
ful to the young minister than to study the modes the great masters 
have left? 

The first thing I remember ever having heard Dr. Hoge say was that 
royal thoughts ought to be clothed in royal, robes. I do not know where 
we could go to find a more excellent illustration of what he meant than 
in his own sermons. Here are both the royal thoughts and the royal 
robes. There is nothing more striking about Dr. Hoge's style than his 
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chaste and elegant diction. The lecture is the most splendid piece of 
Christian Apologetics I have ever read. Speaking of royal thoughts and 
royal robes, they are on every page of this lecture. In reading the ser- 
mons I could not help feeling that Dr. Hoge did not lay any great stress 
upon logical arrangement, but that idea was dissipated when I came to 
the lecture. It is a splendid piece of interwoven logic and description 
of rare rhetorical finish and beauty. I feel that every minister who has 
not read it ought to read it at his earliest opportunity. It is a tonic for 
pessimistic moods. 

Dr. Joseph Parker, in speaking to some theological students, once 
said, "Young gentlemen, preach often to broken hearts ; you will find one- 
in every pew." This was one of the strong points in Dr. Hogc's ministry. 
There is scarcely a sermon in which there is not a word to the afflicted, 
and a number of entire sermons are devoted to those in sorrow. He 
himself had passed through deep waters, and he had heard the voice of 
the Lord saying, "Comfort ye, comfort ye my people. ,, I wish that this 
volume might have contained his great sermon on 1 Peter v. 10, "After 
that ye have suffered awhile/' 

Another thing that strikes us about these sermons is the great num- 
ber of apt historical allusions. The majority of his illustrations are 
taken from history and literature. He had read widely, especially in the 
history of the church. The Scotch Covenanters were favorites of his. 
He had also travelled extensively and made large use of his personal 
observations. This personal element gives a note of reality to his illus- 
trations. I suppose Dr. Hoge travelled more abroad than any other 
minister our church has ever had. He was especially fond of London. 
These historical allusions and these bits of personal observation and 
reminiscence give color to his sermons and make them picturesque rather 
than logical. In this he followed the Saviour. Jesus was a pictorial 
preacher. 

As I have read these sermons I could not help wondering whether 
they would pass muster out at the Seminary on Wednesday night, or 
what would happen if they were judged strictly by the canons of Dab- 
ney's Sacred Rhetoric. The thought has been irresistible. His intro- 
ductions are often very long and at times scarcely germane to the subject 
Sometimes he makes no particular use of a text after he has taken it, 
and makes no effort to expound it. His method is often discursive, and 
he brings in a great deal of extraneous matter. Often there is no logical 
division of his text, and no divisions of any kind in his sermons. But he 
preached the gospel, and he held the people as few men have ever held 
them. Not only so, but he edified them as few have ever done. To him 
the sermon was not an end in itself, simply a thing of symmetry and 
beauty, but only a means of reaching the hearts and lives of the people. 
We need to master the laws of sacred rhetoric, but the sermons of this 
great preacher would say that they should not be unto us as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. 

They tell us that the worker dies, but the work goes on. This is 
only a partial truth. A prince in Israel has fallen, the years are passing, 
but no man has arisen to take his place. Walteb L. Lingle. 
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The Value of the Bible and Other Sermons. By E. Eensley Benson, 
Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret's, Westminster. 
The Macmillan Company. 

If I held the views about the Scriptures that Canon Henson holds, I 
do not think that I would ever go into the pulpit again. Those views 
were very clearly and fully stated in his article in the Contemporary 
Review less than a year ago. They startled even the radicals, and stirred 
up a storm of criticism. Even the Bishop of London thought it wise to 
reply to that article in a sermon preached in Ely Cathedral. This vol- 
ume of sermons is Canon Henson's reply to the Lord Bishop of London 
and his other critics. In it he gives a sample of the doctrines he has been 
preaching during the last two years. There are in all twenty-one ser- 
mons, dealing with various phases of the great questions end problems 
that are now being discussed in the theological world. A great many of 
the sermons are very well described by the title of the book. He gives 
more time and space to questions of biblical criticism than to any other 
question. The views expressed in these sermons are no less radical than 
those of the article in the Contemporary. I will give two quotations, 
one showing his views on the Old Testament, the other his views on the 
New Testament: "Educated Christians no longer listen with unresisting 
acquiescence, as their forefathers listened, to narratives in the Old Tes- 
tament which seem incredible, or puerile, or actually in their tendency 
demoralizing. They are perplexed on the matter of what is called the 
inspiration of the Bible. They know that inspiration is no longer 
allowed by scholars of any influence in interpretation. . . . The 
modern Christian student ignores both inspiration and canonicity, and 
takes the books of the Bible on their merit." In a sermon on the sinless- 
ness of Christ he has this to say about the New Testament, "I have heard 
men object against the episodes of the blasting of the barren fig-tree and 
of the destruction of the Qadarene swine, but then who will seriously 
maintain the historical character of either narrative as it stands ? What 
critical student of the gospel does not recognize in those strange stories, 
so sharply distinguished from tho rest of the record, precisely the pres- 
ence of legendary elements, which, though comparatively slight in extent 
within the earliest Christian documents, are unquestionably, to some 
extent, present T Historical criticism, at least, permits us to relieve 
Jesus Christ from the embarrassing misconceptions of his primitive 
biographers." I say it again, I do not see how a man who holds such 
views feels called upon to preach the gospel at all. 

However, after I have said all this I must confess that here is the 
most interesting volume of sermons I have ever picked up. Usually a 
book of sermons makes rather dry reading. Tou miss the personality of 
the preacher. About one sermon a day is as much as I care to read in 
the average volume of sermons. But when I looked up from this book 
of Canon Henson's to get my bearings, I found that I had read one hun- 
dred and thirty pages without halting. He is brilliant both in his 
thought and in his literary style. Every page is bristling with sugges- 
tions. He deals with questions that are vital in the theological world, 
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and Dot with questions that were settled centuries ago. Every sermon 
in this volume is brand-new. There is not one in the book that is over 
two years old. The majority of them have been preached during the past 
year. In this respect it is almost unique. Generally a volume is made 
up of sermons selected from the accumulation of a lifetime. This fea- 
ture gives a freshness to these sermons that is very rare. While his 
views about the Scripture are radical, his expositions of the Scripture 
are generally sound, suggestive and scholarly to the last degree. Canon 
Henson is radical, but he is always reverent. Walter L. Ltjtgle. 

SABBATH-80HOOL Teacher-Training Course. First Year. A Series of 
Thirty-nine Lessons, designed for use in Normal Classes. Philadel- 
phia. The Westminster Press. 1904. Paper. Pp. 131. 

Six Presbyterian Churches in the United States and Canada have 
united in the preparation of this manual, which is intended to meet a 
loy?£-felt want. There are thirty-nine lessons, as follows: Six on the 
Book, by Prof. Amos R. Wells; seven on Bible History, by Pres. George 
B. Stewart, D. D ; five on the Lands of the Bible, by Rev. Chas. A. Oliver ; 
five on Bible Worship and Customs, by Robert J. Miller, D. D. ; four on 
the Sabbath-school, by A. L. Phillips, D. D.; seven on the Teacher, by 
Rev. A. H. McKinney, Ph. D.; and six on the Pupi 1 , by Prof. Walter C. 
Murray, D. D. 

As indicated in the title, this is intended to be used as a text-book for 
study, and not a book to be read, or to be used simply as a book of ref- 
erence. It is necessarily brief, and yet it is comprehensive, and the 
teacher who masters it will have at his command no inconsiderable 
amount of valuable information. In addition to the syllabus given there 
are Questions for Review, and suggestions as to topics for special 
research. This work is to be followed by another, dealing with such 
topics as the Books of the New Testament, Church History, Church Doc- 
trine, Christian Service in Winning Souls, the Christian Church, and the 
Church at work in the Sabbath-school. 

We believe that this is a step in the right direction, and heartily 
commend this little volume to pastors and others interested in Christian 
training. T. R. English. 

Forms and Services; Being the Partial Report of the Special Commit- 
tee on Forms and Services, as Approved by the General Assembly, 
1004. The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school 
Work. Pp. 24. 

In 1903 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
appointed a committee of eleven, Dr. Henry van Dyke, chairman, to pre- 
pare a "Book of Simple Forms and Services, which shall be proper and 
helpful for voluntary use in the Presbyterian Churches, in the celebra- 
tion of the Sacraments, in Marriages and Funerals, and in the conduct 
of Public Worship." This report embraces two items only, an "Order 
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of Morning Service on the Lord's Day/ 1 and an "Order for the Adminis- 
tration of Baptism to Infants." 

The most noticeable feature of the Order of Morning Service is its 
elaborateness, there being no less than nineteen separate and distinct 
steps in that service, to say nothing of "voluntaries," and such like, for 
which no provision is made. It will be seen at once that such an ar- 
rangement leaves little or no time for the sermon, and it must neces- 
sarily be placed in the background. Perhaps the most noticeable innova- 
tion is "The Confession of Sins," to be repeated by the minister and 
people, just after the Invocation, while this topic is omitted entirely 
from the comprehensive prayer. 

While we trtist that the day is far distant when there will be any 
general demand for such an elaborate service in our own church, as 
there seems to be among our brethren of the North, we must admit that 
the work has been admirably done on the part of the committee. The 
selections have been made with great care, and the language used chaste 
and appropriate, and a study of these forms would prove helpful to any 
minister of a non-liturgical church. T. R. English. 

The Harmonized and Subject Reference New Testament. King 
James' Version Made into a Harmonized Paragraph, Local, Topical, 
Textual, and Subject Reference Edition, in Modern English Print. 
These with General and Specific Headings and Seven Much Needed 
Helps. Arranged by James W. Shearer. Delaware, N. J.: The Sub- 
ject Reference Company. 1904. 

A comparison of the sub-title as given above with the statements 
made in the introduction, seems to indicate that the comma which should 
have followed the word "Harmony" has been inadvertently dropped out, 
and has been placed after the word "Textual," where it does not belong. 

The specific points of superiority claimed for this edition are as fol- 
lows : ( 1 ) It is a Harmonized Edition, i. e., the four gospels are shown to 
be chronological in structure, disputed points being discussed in the 
index. (2) It is a Paragraph Edition, the division into chapters and 
verses being given a subordinate position, while the different paragraphs 
are indicated by being separated one from the other. (3) It is a Local 
Edition, the different sections covering specific journeys or movements 
of Jesus. (4) It is a Topical Edition, an outline of each book being 
given by means of section and paragraph headings. (5) It is a Subject 
Reference Edition. Corresponding paragraphs have the same number in 
each gospel, and this number is printed in the form of a fraction, the 
numerator indicating the number of the paragraph, and the denominator 
the gospels in which it appears. (G) It is the King James' Version in 
Modern English Print, with only one column, following the ordinary 
rules of capitalization, and indicating direct speech by quotation marks. 
(7y That it has General and Specific Headings, constituting an outline 
of its contents. 

Lack of space forbids the discussion of these claims in detail, nor is 
it possible in a few lines to give a very clear idea of the book. While 
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there are undoubtedly some good ideas embodied in the work, yet we 
confess that we are not impressed with the utility of the arrangement. 
For one thing, it is too complicated, and after reading over the explana- 
tions and instructions more than once, we find ourselves obliged to turn 
back again and again for an explanation of some of the sign posts which 
besprinkle the book. The most serious blemish, in our judgment, is in 
the headings of the paragraph. The heading should give a clear idea 
of the gist of the paragraph, and this is no easy task. Almost the first 
heading that caught our eye was that prefixed to Matt. xxvi. 21-25, 
"Self-examination." A glance at the contents of the passage shows that 
there is a considerable hiatus between it and the title. Or turn to the 
headings in Stephen's address, in the seventh of Acts, and it becomes 
apparent that this is not the author's forte. 

While the book will doubtless prove useful to some, we do not antici- 
pate any general use of it, and it is likely to share the fate of a good 
many similar attempts to facilitate the study of the Bible. After all, 
what is needed is not so much improved helps for study as a determined 
effort to become acquainted with the Scriptures. T. R. English. 

The Old Testament Doctrine of Salvation; ob, How Men Were 
Saved in Old Testament Times. By William Deaa Kerswill, M. A., 
D. D., Professor of Hebrew Language and Exegesis in the Theological 
Faculty of Lincoln University, Pa., U. 8. A. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work. 1904. Pp. 
vi., 215. $1.00, net; postage 7 cents. 

The scope of this work is very accurately set forth in the title. It 
is an attempt, and we think a fairly successful one, to answer a question 
often asked, but not so often answered correctly. 

With a timely warning against the tendency of the theologian to 
read into the Old Testament ideas which belong to the New, the author 
discusses the Old Testament idea of sin, and God's attitude towards it; 
the place of the Messiah in the Old Testament salvation, and Jehovah 
as the God of redemption; grace and faith in the Old Testament salva- 
tion, and the conception of the saved life, with reference both to the 
individual and the world. It is usual to say that the Old Testament 
saints were saved by believing in a Saviour to come, but the author 
brings out very clearly the fact that their conception of a personal Sav- 
iour, who would make atonement for their sins, was at best exceedingly 
vague, and often not discernible at all, and that they were saved by 
faith in "Jehovah," who would save them, but how they knew not. Nor 
should we be surprised at the absence of any clear-cut ideas on the sub- 
ject of an atoning Saviour when even the disciples themselves, after 
three years of fellowship with the Master, saw no need for his atoning 
death, and bewailed it as an irreparable calamity. 

The higher criticism does not seem to disturb the writer in the 
slightest, and the tone of the book ii remarkably conservative. Without 
committing ourselves to all the statements of the book in detail, we 
would heartily commend it as a suggestive and helpful one. 

T. R. English. 
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THE CORE OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

By George Macloskie D. Sc., LL. D., 
Professor of Biology in Princeton University, 

Oub position in these papers is simply to give the outcome 
of our studies carried on for our own mental satisfaction. We 
do not seek to reconcile things, but only to reach a modus vivendi, 
so that we may be able both to study science and to use our Bible. 
We treat them both, and students on both sides, with due respect, 
only desiring to avoid conflicting theories that might bar the way. 
On some points, both about the Bible and about science, we are 
not at all confident; but we do not regard the difficulties as 
insurmountable, or as greater than one might expect to encounter 
under the circumstances. We do not think ourselves justified in 
subordinating science to the apparent statement of Scripture, 
nor on the other hand in condemning the Scripture because we 
have failed to see how it can be paralleled with our notions of 
science. Whenever we fail to recognize their harmony we prefer 
not immediately to adjudicate the matter, but to await further 
light if it shall ever arrive. This course is in our opinion war- 
ranted by considering the outcome of older controversies, in most 
of which there were bilateral errors. We should add that from 
converse with men of science and clergymen, we have found that 
as a general rule they are very much alike, both sides wanting to 
find and to accept what is right, though apt at times on both 
sides to misunderstand the aims and attitude of the other side. 
It is usually a gross injustice, and also injurious to our own side, 
when we impute wrong motives to others because we do not like 
their arguments and conclusions. 

Of the Pentateuch, as of every other book, and of many other 
objects, we may specify two categories of characters, the internal 
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and the external, the core and the crust. These demand different 
treatment, the internal being the essential and permanent, the 
external being accidental and more or less changeable. For the 
Pentateuch, the one category represents the mind of the writer, 
so far as expressed, and also the mind of God, in whose name the 
writer spake, and whose will he sought to interpret. The exter- 
nal part includes matters of style and modes of expression, de- 
pendent on the time and place of the writer, or dependent on 
accidents of transmission, of translation, and on idiosyncrasies 
of the reader himself. Thus we use regarding the Pentateuch 
the principle so familiar to biologists to distinguish the internal 
and properly hereditary characters of an organism from its ac- 
quired characters, the latter depending largely on its environ- 
ment. Even God's Word has some characters which are due to 
its having been from the outset in touch with particular influ- 
ences, and in some measure necessarily accommodated to men's 
modes of thinking and acting. 

We shall reserve consideration of the external elements for 
another paper. But we must here observe that it is not always 
an easy problem to distinguish the two classes of structural 
parts, because they are intimately related, and they react upon 
each other; even our ideas of the Divine Being partake somewhat 
of the limitations of our own personality ; and how much more 
our interpretations of parts of his Word. It is unnecessary to 
enlarge on the generally recognized fact that in order to inter- 
pret any part of Scripture, we ought to keep in view the manners 
and customs of the people among whom it was written. We are 
apt, however, to forget that we should also keep in view the 
manners and customs of thinking and reasoning of ourselves the 
readers. 

An illustration of this truth came in our way in our boyhood, 
the impression of which has followed us all our life. Two ladies, 
daughters of a deceased clergyman, lent us a folio commentary 
on the book of Genesis, which had been one of their father's 
treasures, and we remember the wonderful picture of the antedi- 
luvians which that work gave us. It was easy to know that the 
writer had never been among the people and places and times 
which he described. It rather appeared that the prototype of 
his description was London, or some other overgrown modern 
city, which he had transplanted into the ancient world, and which 
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he had set in the book of Genesis as its embodiment. He told us 
about crowded populations, immense cities, arts and sciences 
comparable to our own boasted advancement, politics, wars, 
wickedness, a few men with strong faith fighting against the 
stream. This was given as the essence of the book of Genesis, 
and would have been very good if the antediluvians had lived in 
England in the early part of the nineteenth century after Christ, 
instead of some thousands of years before Christ. But it was all 
a mistake in so far as it tried to give us only the crust of the book 
of Genesis, and its author seems never to have seen the true in- 
wardness. It presented the grand old book like a desiccated egg, 
with the shell so very thick that you could not find the meat. 

A blessed contrast with this was Jonathan Edwards' History 
of Redemption, which we have often recommended to our friends 
as the best book known to us outside the Bible. It puts some- 
thing of Jonathan Edwards into the Bible; for example, we 
find the revivals of Northampton rehearsed in advance in 
Enosh's time, when, as Moses says, "men began to call on the 
name of the Lord." Edwards not only thought that this marked 
a great revival of religion ; but he suggested that Noah may have 
been among the fruits of that revival. Whilst we are uncertain 
as to whether he was or was not sound in this exegesis, we confess 
to being prejudiced in his favor, and we think that if his view 
was erroneous, it at least erred on the wholesome side. In the 
same spirit Edwards saw in the protevangelium in Eden the 
prediction of the gospel, and of a world redeemed, and in the 
offering of sacrifice the Crucified; in the translation of Enoch he 
found the revelation of the resurrection, and in Noah, who was 
a preacher of righteousness, he could discover the whole romance 
of missions which are now opening to view the signficancy of the 
words that "in thy seed shall all families of the earth be blessed/' 

Here we are confronted with the views of modern scholarship, 
which entirely objects to the system of Jonathan Edwards, and 
rebukes us for reading New Testament doctrines into Old Testa- 
ment texts. One whose writings we highly respect, for we have 
found them very useful, Oehler, in his Old Testament Theology, 
argues powerfully against the system of interpreting Enoch's 
translation as at all relating to the resurrection, and against 
seeing any relation between the old promises and the death of 
our Redeemer; and also against any deduction from men's call- 
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ing on the name of the Lord, beyond a scholastic quibble as to 
how we should name him. We should be slow to oppose Oehler 
on a mere question of criticism; but from familiarity with 
scientific methods we have in view a principle, not of science, but 
of general logic, which exactly meets the case; and in our judg- 
ment this proves that Edwards was right, and Oehler is wrong. 
What is of chief interest in embryology, is the beginning of a 
living thing, a microscopic germ, which is difficult to see and to 
determine, but comes to be recognized as having the potency and 
prophecy of great things to come. Often have we examined the 
poison coming from the proboscis of a mosquito before we learned 
that within it were germs that might spread disease through the 
community; and almost as minute at the first stage would be the 
germ whence one of the most useful beings might come. Now 
when we descry these things we argue back, and give them honor, 
not for what the minute object is as seen, but for what we have 
learned that it is to be. If the first promise in Eden be judged 
a dead thing, a random word that meant nothing, and had no 
authority to give it value, we might treat it as one of the dead 
specs that we see in the microscope, often crowds of them dancing 
with the Brownian movements that cause them to resemble living 
beings, but all the 6ame we know that they are dead, and shall 
come to nothing. Not thus are the promises of the protobiblion ; 
they brought comfort to trembling believing souls, not because 
they were nice poetry, but because they were divine assurances; 
and the believers who knew little of details as to how God could 
forgive sinners or as to how dead men could rise again, saw in 
the promises, and in the departure of him "who was not, because 
God took him" comforting evidence that some how or other it 
was a good policy and a safe policy to trust God both for this life 
and also in the face of death. Thus they walked in darkness, 
but with enough light to show the way of safety. 

To us, reading the old record, the case is widely different; 
for the New Testament has not only supplemented, but illumi- 
nated the Old Testament, so as to enlarge its value. Having seen 
Jesus, both as humbled, and as now exalted, and as going forth 
conquering, we can look back to the first predictions with a power 
to evaluate their mighty preciousness. Whatever Christ and his 
gospel is now, all this can we read back as involved in the initial 
stages of the promises and performances of antediluvian times. 
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All the boasted ontology and embryology of modern organic 
science find their counterpart in these Old Testament studies; 
and these are the most fascinating topics, and most instructive, 
of our science. They form a great feature in discussions on evo- 
lution, and for this reason they might have rendered theories 
of evolution most popular in all religious circles, had it not been 
for the unfortunate way in which evolution was first presented 
as a natural enemy of religion. In fact these ideas are not new 
to students of the Bible; they are the heart and soul of the old 
spiritual philosophy of the dispensations, or the growth of one 
covenant out of another, apparently differing, but only following 
an orderly law of development, and fundamentally always the 
same : under all the dispensations, as shown in the eleventh of 
Hebrews, men sought salvation by faith, which now signifies, and 
always has signified salvation only by Christ. 

This we regard as not only the true inwardness and core of 
the Pentateuch, but as its most important part, the vital portion 
ojf its entirety. The remainder is different in different times; 
some of the early rites may even have been copied from heathen 
ritual of Egypt, and Hommel ascribes some of the high-priest's 
robing to Arabic originals; certainly between the old ritualism of 
the temple and our modern simplicity of worship there is a wide 
gulf, much to our benefit, so that we can worship without being 
compelled to go to Jerusalm; but it is only the crust that has 
changed, just as an animal may be greatly changed in passing 
from its juvenile to its adult stage, and yet internally it remains 
unchanged. 

The situation is entirely altered if we eliminate everything 
of divine inspiration from the Pentateuch, except so much as is 
to be found in a great author like Homer, whose "inspiration" 
exhibited itself in spicy pictures of quarrels and intrigues 
amongst his many gods. In order to eliminate the divine ele- 
ment from the Pentateuch it was found necessary to eliminate 
Moses. Of course, the book of Genesis does not say that it was all 
written by Moses, any more than the Iliad claims to be by Homer, 
or Paradise Lost claims to be by Milton. And it has been easier 
than in the other cases to dismiss Moses, seeing that his location 
is far away, and the witnesses not very accessible; in fact, until 
quite recently there were thought to be no witnesses available. 
When Calvin wrote in defence of the Pentateuch, in 1559, it 
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was the common opinion that there wae no book-learning in 
Moses" time, and Calvin argued that Moses was the earliest 
writer, and the Bible the first book. When Dr. William H. 
Green, of Princeton, tried so ably to defend the Pentateuch, he 
met the claim that Moses had used older documents for his work, 
by stating that we have no proof of the existence of such docu- 
ments. That statement can no longer be made; on the contrary, 
the documents are now forthcoming, and their testimony is on 
the side of the divine legation of Moses. Before the discovery 
of these documents, from Calvin to Colenso and the higher 
critics, it was attempted by radicals to postpone the date of the 
Pentateuch to late ages, and thus by dismissing Moses from all 
responsibility, to represent it as the work of some nobody whom 
we cannot respect, and consequently not itself entitled to respect 
This issue, however, concerns the exterior, and must be post- 
poned. 

It was prior to the advent of this new light that the late 
Bishop Colenso made his great attack on the books of Moses. He 
went as missionary bishop to South Africa, having got some 
reputation for his school arithmetic and algebra, but apparently 
not having read much of his Bible until he was compelled to 
study and teach it to the Zulus. He promptly developed the dis- 
tinctive character of taking the other side on every disputed 
point, the side opposed to the generality of expounders and op- 
posed to the prima facie meaning of Scripture. Nor was he wise 
enough to know that he was only a novice, so that his book went 
abroad with weight from his name, which was well known to 
British school-boys, and from his official dignity as a bishop of 
his church, whilst himself denouncing both church and Bible. 
Among the many replies, that of Dr. Green, of Princeton, was 
in many respects unique; so good that we may almost excuse 
Colenso for publishing the silly book which was the occasion of 
a grand rejoinder. Our reverend friend, Dr. Green, was a man 
of great dignity, but in his Vindication of the Pentateuch his 
zeal for the cause cast dignity to the winds, and he shows up the 
blunders of the bishop just as freely as he often exposed the 
blunders of the junior students in his Hebrew class. His book 
is not only racy, but it is exceedingly instructive, and we confess 
that after recently reading it along with Colenso's book, we left 
off with a higher sense of the Pentateuch than we ever had before. 
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This discussion was of the internal kind, save that on both 
fides something was known of the geography and customs of 
Bible lands. Colenso's chief aim was to prove that Moses's nar- 
rative could not be true, because he assigned to the Israelites of 
the Exodus six hundred thousand men, whilst it was impossible 
for them to have become more than about a couple of thousand : 
thus, even if Moses had invented the whole story, he must have 
been abnormally stupid. In order to make out his thesis, Co- 
lenso lowered the time of the sojourn in Egypt from four hun- 
dred and thirty years to the half of that time, arguing, as many 
people have held, that the four hundred and thirty assigned to 
their bondage began to run from Abraham himself. Professor 
Green showed, as is now held by the best authorities, that the 
bondage continued during the longer term, and that there was 
ample time for the great increase of the Hebrew population, and 
besides this abundant evidence that by the time of the Exodus 
they had in fact increased as stated. 

Whilst Green's view that the bondage in Egypt lasted for 
four hundred and thirty years is according to Exodus xii. 40, ho 
was somewhat embarrassed by the statement in Gal. iii. 17, which 
seems to make this term of four hundred and thirty years include 
all the time from the first declaration of the Abrahamic promise 
until the Exodus, and would thus reduce the actual sojourn in 
Egypt to a much smaller figure. He got over this obstacle by a 
sound, and yet an odd, explanation from one having very high 
views of plenary inspiration. He said in brief that Paul's words 
were only dropped incidentally, using the popular Jewish esti- 
mate, but by no means endorsing it. A better method we sug- 
gest is to ask whence should we begin to count the four hundred 
and thirty years; from the time when the promise was first made 
to Abraham? or from the renewal of the Abrahamic promise to 
Jacob ? Surely it is like a promissory note, against which time 
begins to run from its last renewal, and so Paul and the writer 
of Exodus are in harmony. 

This controversy proved the occasion of a most important 
discovery as to the right way of interpreting Scripture, and led 
to the overthrow of what has long been regarded as the biblical 
chronology, and of what was the chief bone of contention be- 
tween bibliology and archaeology. (We observe, as we write, an 
article in The Bible Student, in defense of the biblical chro- 
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nology, but the respected writer appears never to have read either 
of Professor Green's papers, which appeared, one of them in his 
Vindication of the Pentateuch, and the other in the Bibliotheca 
Bacra, Ap. 1890.) x 

Colenso had raised the objection to the long chronology of 
the Egyptian captivity, by showing that if Amram and Jochebed 
were father and mother of Moses, then they must have been each 
at least three hundred and fifty years old at the time of Moses* 
birth. Even with the shorter time of bondage, they must have 
been at least seventy-eight years old when he was born. A still 
more surprising discovery followed. When Moses was eighty-one 
years old, he must have had more than twenty-two thousand male 
cousins or nephews, and probably as many female cousins or 
neices, all descended from his great-grandfather. Levi had only 
three sons, and only eight grandsons, and then comes a jump 
within Moses* life, at his eighty-first year, to twenty-two thou- 
sand three hundred male descendants of Levi. Which would 
give each grandson an average of two thousand sons and grand- 
eons, without counting the daughters and granddaughters. This 
incredible showing drove Professor Green to a critical examina- 
tion of the Scripture genealogies, and to the discovery, abun- 
dantly evident to anybody who will follow his steps, that the 
genealogies are condensed, and particularly that Moees and 
Aaron were not the direct sons, but only the descendants, with a 
number of links omitted, from Amram and Jochebed. The 
immediate parents of Moses and Aaron are indicated, but not 
named in Exodus ii. 1, "And there went a man of the house of 
Levi and t<x>k to wife a daughter of Levi." The statement 
given on one occasion that Jochebed "bare" Moses and Aaron 
is parallel with the statement that Zilpah "bare" sixteen chil- 
dren, of whom some were children, some grandchildren and 
some great-grandchildren. Similarly men are said to have be- 
gotten their more or less remote descendants. This view is 
derived from the Bible itself, and unless proved by the same 
method to be wrong, ought to prevent biblicists from taking 
exception to the estimates of archaeology as to the antiquity of 
man. Nobody is bound to accept these estimates, but nobody 
has a right to cite the authority of Scripture for a different 

1 On the general subject of the Old Testament Chronology, see also 
paper on The Passing of Ussher'a Chronology, by Rev. W. W. Moore, 
D. D., LL. D„ in The Union Seminary Magazine, Vol. XIII., page 63. 
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view as long as Dr. Green's argument rests unanswered, and it 
can scarcely be rejected unless some other reply to Colenso can 
be discovered. 

Other problems find their solution in Green's law, that 
prior to the time of Moses we have no means in Scripture of 
establishing the chronology. If no links are omitted, then, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew reckoning, Noah must have lived until 
Abraham was fifty-eight years old, and Shem must have outlived 
Abraham by thirty-five years; but this is incredible, for Noah 
and Shem being ancestors of Abraham, should have been the 
patriarchs, and their survival would strip him of his honor as 
patriarch ; whilst it would be hardly possible to conceive where- 
fore so important men were not even named in the part which 
gives Abraham's biography. Some links must have fallen out 
from the record between them and him, and in all such cases the 
real chronology must be much longer than that which can be 
constructed by adding together the years before paternity of the 
men whose names we happen to know. 

The same system still, by sheer necessity, prevails with men 
who seek to trace or to perpetuate the remembrance of their 
ancestry. It is only by a fictitious affiliation that the potentates 
of Germany and Bussia claim Caesar's name, as Kaiser and Czar. 
Many of us, females as well as males, don prefixes or suffixes 
which proclaim us sons of men who lived centuries ago, and of 
whom we know nothing. The ambages by which you can trace 
Edward the Seventh of England from Alfred the Great would 
be very circuitous, and not without gaps, the gap at the Norman 
conquest being not the only one; and if you were to add up the 
reigns of such as are worth recording, they would not make up 
the millennium that has elapsed since Alfred died. You would 
not term any of them "dynasties" ; "houses" is their favorite 
style, but at Babylon they had a different method, and in Arabia 
they could claim nothing better than tents, so that the name of 
the patriarch himself became the prominent object, and when he 
died a successor dropped into his shoes, perpetuating his name, 
so that the office and the name seemed immortal, whilst its par- 
ticular occupant changed. 

The supernatural element must always occupy a chief place 
in Bible narrative, but there is seen a twofold error in this 
regard. Some exaggerate the supernatural as if there were 
nothing else in Scripture. The Bible itself does not take this 
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position: even the "ordinances of heaven" are natural powers 
under the control of divine Providence. Fire and brimstone 
were sent from the Lord, but whether in a supernatural or only a 
providential style is not stated. The windows that opened in 
heaven to flood the ark, and the wind that blew across the Bed 
Sea to open a passage way, seem to have been perfectly natural, 
though intensely providential, and also accompanied with mirac- 
ulous promises and revelations. We are not even informed that 
the three youths in Babylon grew fair or fat by reason of a 
miracle, or because they ate such food as renders a horse or a 
swan fair and fat. The lover of the Bible and of God ought, 
we think, to be loyal to nature, which is his workmanship and 
under his government. 

The other error is the attempt to eliminate the supernatural. 
At present it is showing itself by men crying out that there is no 
difference between the natural and the supernatural. Is there 
no difference between Homer and Moses, or at least between their 
writings, sufficient to show which is of the earth, earthy, and 
which is of the Lord from heaven ? It is this difference that has 
always clenched the argument in our mind. When naturalism 
shall find for us a better book than the Bible, or even one half 
as good, we shall begin to think that after all genius may be 
developing into the perfect humanity. But thus far, we see that 
the men of genius have their drawbacks, so that in the coje they 
are not very much above any of us common folk. And our only 
possible conclusion is that in all the Bible, in the Pentateuch 
just as much as in the New Testament, we have something which 
never came from man without assistance from God. The same 
thought applies to the external world. Nature never could make 
anything out of nothing, nor could dead matter or energy create 
the life of plant or animal. For a time there was an effort to 
prove that life was only a physical force like chemistry, and in 
some respects this theory was useful; but it has proved to be a 
failure, and the current now is going in favor of vitalism, not as 
a force, but as an initiating and controlling something, of a class 
of its own. And whilst God who is everywhere present in his 
world, often hides himself so that we can see only ijie natural, 
he has on a few special occasions come across the gulf that 
separates us from him, and has proven to us that he has a higher 
order of manifestation. This is specially seen in his Scripture, 
and in the life and teaching and the mediatory death of his Son. 
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WOMAN'S PLACE IN THE CHURCH AND 
THE WORLD. 

By Rev. Robert Pollok Kerb, D. D., 

Pastor Northminster Presbyterian Church, 

Baltimore, Md. 

There are two portentous movements in our country which 
strike at the foundations of the church and of society, and they 
bear a close relation to one another. The first is the appalling 
increase in the number of divorces, cancelling the marriage bond. 
The ratio of divorces is increasing and surpassing the increase 
of population. In 1899 there were in all of Europe, Australia 
and Canada combined twenty thousand divorces, while in the 
United States the same year there were twenty-five thousand 
divprces. That was in 1899, but in 1904 there were, in the 
United States alone, sixty thousand divorces. 

From 1869 to 1901 there were sixty-nine divorces in Canada, 
while in the United States for the same period there were seven 
hundred thousand divorces granted. 

These figures, taken from an address recently delivered by 
Bishop Greer, of New York, are appalling, and awaken the most 
serious apprehensions as to the future of our country. We can- 
not shut our eyes to these facts. Why there should be such a 
tremendous difference between Canada and the United States is 
a question that may well be pondered. One fact may be stated; 
in our country the Bible is read in only a limited number of 
public schools, while in Canada, in the French public schools, the 
Roman Catholic religion is inculcated, and in all the English- 
speaking public schools the Bible is the main text-book, thor- 
oughly taught. 

The other movement, manifest at present in both church and 
state, is that which looks towards the removal of woman from 
her divinely appointed sphere. To give woman the ballot, and 
political office, as is done in four Western States; or to introduce 
her into the pulpit, or to set her to lead in mixed assemblies of 
men and women for the worship of God, is to do woman an 
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injury incalculable, and to strike a blow at the institution of the 
family which is the foundation of the social order, and the basis 
of the organization of the church. Woman is intended to be 
man's helpmeet, not to lead in public affairs, but to inspire man, 
and above all to make the home life, and to exercise the trans- 
cendent function of training the young. 

But suppose a woman is not married and has to support her- 
self, still her work should not be in public affairs; she is not 
intended to be a policeman, a preacher, a judge, a mayor, a 
governor nor president of the United States; and there are a 
thousand useful positions filled now by women who have no 
husbands, where they forfeit none of the chivalry of man, nor 
lose in any degree that sweet womanliness which is at on-ce the 
most fascinating and most beneficent of all human influences. 

God said, "It is not good for man to be alone ; I will make 
a helpmeet for him. And he made a woman and brought her 
to the man. And Adam said, This is now bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my flesh." And Christ said, "Whom therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder." St. Paul, speaking 
by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, says, "The aged women like- 
wise, that they be in behavior as becometh holiness, not false 
accusers, not given to much wine, teachers of good things; that 
they may teach the younger women to be sober, to love their 
husbands, to love their children, to be discreet, chaste, keepers 
at home, good, obedient to their own husbands, that the word of 
God be not blasphemed." (Titus ii. 3-5.) 

In 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35, the Apostle gives command, "Let your 
women keep silence in the churches; for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak; but they are commanded to be under obedience,. 
as also saith the law. And if they will learn anything, let them 
ask their husbands at home: for it is a shame for women to 
speak in the church." It has been charged by some that St. Paul 
was not qualified to speak on these subjects because he was an 
old bachelor. Now it is probable, as Canon Farrar argues, that 
he was a widower, but whatever he was, as he spoke by inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, his words carry the authority of God, and he* 
was laying down the law for all ages of the world, and among all 
nations. Woman is queen of man's heart so long as she is- 
womanly; if she goes into man's sphere she steps down from her 
throne, and forfeits the crown which Ood has placed upon her- 
brow. 
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The Bible nowhere says that woman is inferior to man. She 
is his equal ; more often she is his superior in her character, and 
she is the recognized custodian of virtue. But man has his 
sphere and woman hers. In the struggle of life he is in the fore- 
ground, she in the background. He is the king to breast the 
world, and battle with enemies, with her, his queen, at his back; 
defending her with his strong arm, and inspired by a Christian 
knighthood and chivalry, to be her protector. This is the divinely 
appointed order of society and of the church, and man's main 
business is to take care of women and children and provide for 
their wants. 

On the other hand man should reverence woman, should take 
off his hat in her presence, should stand for her to sit in the 
crowded conveyance, and if she is in danger, should defend her, 
if need be, with his life. Let woman see to it that she do nothing 
to forfeit man's chivalry, reverence, and love. 

Woman's mission as man's helpmeet i« to purify, sanctify 
and sweeten the world by the work that she does usually un- 
heralded and unrecorded save in the undying memories of those 
nearest to her, and by the inspiration of her womanliness and her 
self-sacrificing love. 

If a woman have no husband, nor children, nor any to care 
for her support, and must work for herself, yet even then wher- 
ever she toils, in the school-room, the factory, the store or the 
office, she can still be womanly, shedding a refining, purifying, 
ennobling influence all about her. This she can do as she keeps 
her way along the private walks of life; when she assumes public 
leadership, she is no longer man's helpmeet, but his rival, and 
the sacred power of her womanliness is gone. 

Wife, make your life an inspiration. Let your husband be 
your lover, and be you his sweetheart all your days. By modesty, 
gentleness, love, patience, self-sacrifice, make home the sweetest, 
most attractive place on earth for him, to which he will hasten 
with eager heart at the close of day. If you have a hard, un- 
appreciative husband, or a cruel, drinking partner, then, even 
then, be womanly, patient, self-sacrificing, that by love, example 
and prayer to God, you may win him back to manhood. 

Mother, yours is the highest trust committed to any mortal. 
It is yours to form character that shall endure forever, to make 
women and men who shall act in the world's great progress, and 
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to remain what you make them forever more, world without 
end. 

Behold the splendid scene of the first marriage in Eden, so 
beautiful and so pregnant with divinely-intended significance. 
Man made in the image of God, lord of creation, standing alone 
in Paradise. And his Creator seeing him thus, says, "It is not 
good that man should be alone. I will make a helpmeet for him. 
And he made a woman and brought her to the man." The king 
had found his queen. And Adam said this is now bone of my 
bones, and flesh of my flesh. And so by the beneficent Creator 
man and woman were married, man the first, the leader, woman 
the second, the helper; each absolutely necessary to the other 
and to the divine order of the world. And Christ says, "Whom 
therefore Ood hath joined together, let not man put asunder/ 1 
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ADDRESSES. 

ADDBESS OP WELCOME. 

By Rev. W. W. Moobe, D. D., LL. D., 
President of Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman and Brethren : 

The Committee of Arrangement* has assigned to me the con- 
genial office of bidding you welcome to our Seminary and city. 
In the name of our professors and students and people, I wish 
to say that we greet you as brethren in the Lord, and that we are 
heartily glad to have you with us. We trust that your coming 
will bring a blessing to us and to yourselves and to the institu- 
tions which you represent, and to the cause of our Lord Jesus 
Christ at large. 

This is an appropriate place for the holding of such a con- 
ference as yours. The fame of Eichmond has gone through all 
the world, and we welcome you to the wealth of her inspiring 
memories. Surely no well informed man can set foot for the 
first time on this historic soil without feeling in some measure 
the spell of the eloquence and virtue and valor which have given 
this city her unique renown. But it is not of the illustrious 
Virginians who are best known to the world — such as Patrick 
Henry and John Marshall, and George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson, and President Monroe and General Lee — it is not of 
these that it behooves me specially to speak when pointing out 
the fitness of this place for the meeting of your conference, but 
of others who, if less famous, were not less useful, and who were 
certainly more closely related to that supreme enterprise of the 
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ages to which we have devoted ourselves as the servants of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in the interests of which we have come 
together here and now. This city is rich in memories of men 
of God, men like Dr. Minnegerode and Dr. Peterkin, and Dr. 
Duncan and Bishop Doggett, and Dr. Jeter and Dr. Bur- 
roughs, and Dr. Hoge and Dr. Bead. Twelve miles from 
Bichmond Samuel Davies, the prince of colonial preachers, 
lived and labored, and from here he set forth on that remarkable 
mission to Great Britain for the raising of the funds to establish 
Princeton College, of which he afterwards became president in 
succession to Jonathan Edwards, and which, thanks to his labors, 
has ever since been a factor of so much importance in the educa- 
tional and religious world. It is not, however, of any of these 
that I wish particularly to speak in these introductory remarks, 
but of another man of God who labored for a time in Bichmond, 
and whose work touches that of this conference especially and 
closely in at least three points. 

In 1804, exactly a hundred years ago, a young man by the 
name of John Holt Bice, when about the age of some of you, was 
ordained to the ministry of the gospel in a country church some 
seventy miles froln this city. For eight years he labored there, 
proving himself a master workman as a country pastor. Then 
in 1812, just after the burning of the Bichmond Theatre, in 
which so many lives were lost which represented the genius and 
wealth and fashion of the capital, and which was followed by a 
stiong reaction against immorality and frivolity, he came to this 
city, in response to urgent calls, for the purpose of organizing a 
church and giving a new impulse to vital religion; and here for 
ten years he showed that he possessed gifts for a city pastorate no 
less remarkable than those which he had used so effectively in 
his work in the country, prosecuting a ministry so wise, so strong, 
eo loving, so fruitful, that the church which he organized has 
ever since been a power for righteousness, a fountain of blessing, 
and a mother of other churches through which the everlasting 
gospel has been proclaimed at home and abroad. 

Dr. Bice was a man of large views and bold initiative in many 
directions, but there are three things in particular of a creative 
sort that he did which are directly in line with the objects of this 
conference, and when I mention those three things you will 
understand why I say that this is a peculiarly appropriate place 
for the assembling of such a conference. 
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1. In the first place, he organized the first Young Men's Mis- 
sionary Society that ever existed in the whole of that great terri- 
tory extending from New York to New Orleans. It was known 
as the Young Men's Missionary Society of Richmond. It con- 
sisted of about forty members. And it had for its object the 
securing of men and means for the propagation of the gospel in 
the destitute portions of our own land. It was thus that he led 
the way in the matter of definite and distinctive organizations of 
young men for home mission work. That was in 1819. 

2. In the second place, he led the way in the organization of 
one of the greatest existing agencies for the evangelization of 
the heathen world, the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
represented now by the executive agencies of both great branches 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. This he did 
by an overture to the General Assembly, dictated from his death- 
bed, in which he requested the Assembly to declare that the 
church "is a missionary society, the object of which is to aid in 
the conversion of the world, and that every member of the church 
is a member for life of said society, and bound, in maintenance 
of his Christian character, to do all in his power for the accom- 
plishment of this object"; asking also that "it be earnestly 
recommended to all church sessions, in hereafter admitting new 
members to the churches, distinctly to state to candidates for 
admission, that if they join the church, they join a community,, 
the object of which is the conversion of the heathen world, and 
to impress on their minds a deep sense of their obligation a& 
redeemed sinners, to co-operate in the accomplishment of the 
great object of Christ's mission to the world." The overture 
outlined also the form of -the business organization which was to 
have immediate charge of the work, prescribing its duties and 
officers; and furthermore provided for the co-operation of this 
agency with workers of other denominations in the same line. 
This overture Dr. Bice forwarded to his friend, Prof. Charles 
Hodge, of Princeton, requesting the concurrence and support of 
the brethren there, and, to make a long story short, the measure 
which he proposed was eventually adopted (in substance) by the 
General Assembly. The board which was thus organized on his 
initiative, and which is represented in this conference by our 
friends Dr. Stevenson and Mr. Speer, now expends in the work 
of foreign missions more than a million dollars a year, and its 
evangelists, ohurches, school*, colleges, theological seminaries, 
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hospitals, and printing presses are making known the unsearch- 
able riches of Jesus Christ in every part of the heathen world. 
Such are some of the results of the great movement started by 
Dr. Rice in 1831. You will not wonder then that I spoke of him 
as a man of creative influence in Christian work. 

3. The third great thing he did, as you might almost infer 
from the impulse that he thus gave to the work of missions at 
home and abroad, was to establish a theological seminary, which 
should furnish a regular supply of laborers for the home and 
foreign fields. He began the work of raising funds for this pur- 
pose in 1806, prior to the establishment of any other seminary 
in America except that of the Dutch Eef ormed Church, which is 
now located at New Brunswick, New Jersey, though it was not 
till 1812 that the Seminary in Virginia was actually opened, 
and it was not till 1824 that Dr. Bice himself was placed at the 
head of the institution and began his work as professor, de- 
clining at the same time, at great pecuniary sacrifice, a call to 
the presidency of Princeton College. To the upbuilding of tha 
seminary he gave the rest of his life, sinking his own private 
fortune and literally working himself to death that it might 
succeed ; and to the halls of this seminary, which, as that marble 
tablet on the wall before you states, is his lasting monument, we 
now give you cordial welcome as a band of men devoted to the 
'Objects which lay closest to his own great heart, and which under 
iflod he did so much to promote. 

It was a matter of course that a seminary with such ante- 
cedents should furnish a succession of consecrated men to bear 
the word of life to those who were perishing at home and abroad. 
Of these and their work I cannot now speak, but must content 
myself with a brief reference to two of them, one as a represen- 
tative of their work in the foreign field, and the other as a repre- 
sentative of their work at home ; and I select these two partially 
because of their undenominational character, both of them being 
examples of work done by men from this seminary for other 
denominations no less than for their own. 

In 1833, while Dr. Rice's overture as to a Committee of 
Foreign Missions was not yet acted upon by the General Assem- 
bly, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
made an appeal for settled pastors to become missionaries. When 
that appeal was made, a recent pupil of Dr. Rice's, who had been 
three years a pastor in Charlotte, N. C, and under whose min~ 
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istry there hundreds of members had been added to his church, 
laid down his flourishing work in this country, offered his ser- 
vices to the board, and sailed for Africa. That young man was 
Daniel Lindley, the great missionary to the Zulus, among whom 
he labored with remarkable fruitfulness for thirty-five years. 
When war broke out in that part of Africa, and the missionaries 
were recalled, Lindley refused to leave, and went to work among 
the Dutch Boers till the troubles should blow over, and, by the 
way, it was through his ministry at this time that Paul Krugar, 
the late distinguished President of the Transvaal Eepublic was 
converted and brought into the church. And it is of this con- 
secrated son of Union Seminary that the Boers still say, after 
the lapse of seventy years, "If there be a human name that 
warms the heart of a Natal Teck Boer, it is the ever-to-be 
remembered name of Daniel Lindley." 

The other case which I would mention is a unique example 
of home mission work on a vast scale and in a great national 
crisis. In 1862, when the blockade of the Southern States inci- 
dent to the civil war had cut off the South from a supply of 
Bibles, and when the great camps and hospitals in Virginia were 
filled with soldiers, thousands of whom it was certain would die 
on the field of battle, it became the most urgent Christian duty 
of the time to supply these men with copies of the Word of God. 
In this emergency a gifted son of Union Seminary, Moses D. 
Hoge by name, who was then pastor of a flourishing church in 
this city, undertook the extremely perilous enterprise of running 
the blockade both ways for the purpose of procuring in Great 
Britain and bringing into the Confederacy a supply of Bibles. 
His mission was successful beyond all expectations. In London 
he made a moving address to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in regard to the needs of the soldiers, the effect of which 
was so great that when in conclusion he proposed to purchase on 
credit ten thousand Bibles and twenty-five thousand Testaments, 
the Society, under the lead of his friend, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
resolved to make him a free grant of ten thousand Bibles, fifty 
thousand Testaments, and two hundred and fifty thousand "por- 
tions," t. e., Psalms and Gospels. Some of the blockade runners 
with this precious cargo of the word of life were captured, some 
were sunk, but about three-fourths of the books reached the Con- 
federacy, and eternity alone can reveal the vast spiritual results 
of this unique exploit in the department of home missions. 
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You will see then, my brethren, that we have memories here 
which make this an eminently appropriate place for the consid- 
eration of great movements in the interests of the kingdom of 
Christ, memories to which we may refer with thankfulness on 
trach an occasion as this, and which are fitted to fire the hearts 
of those to whom the Lord has committed his work at the present 
time with intelligent enthusiasm and expectant zeal. 

That you might know what manner of place this is to which 
you have come for your conference, I have thought it right to tell 
you 6ome things about John Holt Rice, the father of Union 
Seminary, whose influence still abides in the institution which he 
founded. You have seen that he was a wise, large-minded, loving 
man, a prophet of clear and far-reaching vision, a man "that had 
understanding of the times to know what Israel ought to do," a 
leader of extraordinary enterprise and skill in practical affairs, 
and an epoch-maker in the work of Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions, and Ministerial Education. If we could have at the 
beginning of our conference a message from such a man as that 
I am 6ure we should all be glad to know what that message would 
be. I think I can tell you. Writing from New York to his wife, 
in 1827, and referring to the students in the seminary, he says: 
"Give my love to the young men ; and tell them for me, in the 
name of God, that the salvation of souls depends much on their 
making high attainments in holiness, and entering fully into the 
meaning of God's Word. I see continually the differences in this 
oity, between the congregations of holy and devoted ministers, 
and those of a selfish, low, and worldly character. that God 
may make our students holy men." In his last illness, at a time 
when he thought he might yet recover and resume his work, he 
fiaid: "When I get well, I shall have a new lesson to give my 
pupils. At least I shall give them an old one with a new empha- 
sis; and it is this" — hearken to it, my brethren, for no lesson is 
more needed by candidates for the ministry in our own time — "it 
is this, that they must never let their zeal for active service run 
away with their private devotions." 

There is his message for us. Christ-like Character — that is 
the end. Christ-like Prayerfulness — rthat is the means. If we 
keep that end clearly in view, and if we adopt that method of 
attaining it, then it is as certain as the promises of God that we 
fihall carry away from this conference a rich blessing of his grace. 
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RESPONSE ON BEHALF OF THE VISITING 
DELEGATES. 

By Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, D. D., 

Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Preebyterian Church, 

New York City. 

After listening to this exceedingly appropriate and forcible 
address, I am sure that each delegate feels that it is indeed good 
for him to be here, and we must all be convinced that the spirit 
of Dr. Kice still lives, and that his mantle has fallen upon 4 
most worthy successor. No more appropriate message could havo 
been given to us at the beginning of this conference, because ife 
represents so fully the purposes which have brought us together. 
You may remember that the object of this movement in the 
theological seminaries is to deepen the spiritual life of students, 
looking forward to the Christian ministry, to interest and enlist 
them in the cause of missions, city, home and foreign, as well as 
to bring them into touch with the great Christian brotherhood 
throughout the world, with which this movement among the/ 
seminaries is affiliated. 

We must remember that, delightful as our surroundings are, 
we have not come to Bichmond on an excursion, although we are 
glad to be at a place of which we have heard so much. This is 
not such a convention as was held by the Inter-Seminary Alli- 
ance; it is not such a cenvention as was held last year at Roches- 
ter. This is a conference of seminaries in what we call th$ 
eastern section of our field, and we have limited the representa- 
tion so that our numbers are not large, and we have come to 
confer about these important matters to which Dr. Moore has, 
alluded. As we enter the congenial atmosphere of this place — an 
atmosphere not only of cordial hospitality, but of sympathetic 
interest in all of our work; as we think of the great heroes of 
the past, who, as a cloud of witnesses, look down upon us, and 
as we catch their spirit, and bring it into the sessions of thi# 
conference, will we respond most appropriately to the gracious 
welcome given to us, and show to the friends who have so gen- 
erously provided for our entertainment that their hospitality ja 
thoroughly appreciated. 
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LAYING ASIDE EVERY WEIGHT. 

Opening Address bt Mb. Robert E. Speer, 

Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 

New York City. 

On the way here on the train to-day, reading over again the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, I was struck with the. appropriateness 
of the letter to men who have gathered together to re-examine 
their spiritual ideals of character and of service and to raise 
their lives, if possible, a little nearer to their ideals. Dr. Moore 
referred to the message which Dr. Rice would speak if he were 
here this afternoon, as an appeal to men to lift their lives to 
levels more Christ-like, to levels of more holiness of thought and 
feeling, to levels of more usefulness. If any part of the Bible 
makes that appeal to us more strongly than any other, it is this 
letter to which I have referred. It is setting forth from the 
beginning the claims of superior things over inferior, and it 
would be an interesting study for any man to go through it and 
observe its succession of appeals to men to move from lower to 
higher, and from higher on to what is higher still. 

The one particular appeal that has been in my heart to speak 
about — and I believe, after hearing what Dr. Moore has said, 
that it has been providentially suggested — is the one laying upon 
our consciences particularly the obligation to clean our lives of 
every unholy and weakening thing, and to draw as near as we 
can to the likeness of Christ, that we may acquire as much as we 
can of that sacred influence. I am thinking particularly of the 
beginning of the twelfth chapter of the epistle, where, after a 
long list of the heroes and heroines of sacrifice and faith, the 
writer of this Epistle, whoever he may have been, appeals to the 
Christians to whom it is addressed, that since they are compassed 
about with all this cloud of witnesses, they should lay off every 
weight and the sin that clings so closely to them, and run the 
race that is set before them, with their eyes fixed upon the Sav- 
iour, who stands behind the goal awaiting the runners as they 
come in. 
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Very often I go back to ask myself the questions which that 
appeal suggests— do I think of my life as a race ? Have I that 
conception of it, of its intensity, of the gravity of the issues it 
presents, that feeling of earnestness about it, which would entitle 
me to speak of it as a race? And have I cleaned out of my life, 
stripped off from myself as I run, every hindering and encum- 
bering thing which would impede me as I run my race to the 
Saviour behind the goal ? We may be sure that, whether we ask 
these questions of ourselves or not, other people are asking them 
about us all the time. They think they ought to see some dis- 
tinction between us, the men who are running, and the specta- 
tors. You have no difficulty in distinguishing between the run- 
ners on the track and the lookers-on; you have no difficulty in 
distinguishing between the team and the spectators in any ath- 
letic contest; the men show out by what they have laid aside. 
The world looks on and expects to see us, as men who are run- 
ning a race, strip off everything that might hinder us. They 
expect to see us, to put it in moral terms, better men than they 
are. We are constantly asked whether ministers should be better 
men than others. No, not better than others ought to be; but 
they should be better men than others are. It is a perfectly just 
contention that we who are supposed to be leaders in Christ'* 
church should show forth that we are better men. And woe to 
that Christian leader who does not show forth in his life that he 
is stripped, as for a race, of every weight, that he is keyed up in 
his conception of what he is here to do, as a runner who, stripped 
of every impediment, runs away with his eyes upon his goal. 

And that we are meant to take this stern and rigid view of 
our lives is obvious enough from the terms in which this appeal 
is couched. We are not asked to lay aside everything unclean — 
that is included in the things we are to lay aside — but the appeal 
is not only to lay aside every sin, but the weights also that 
hinder us. There are numerous things that hinder us which 
cannot be denounced as sins. I think the line is not so clearly 
drawn as we sometimes draw it, but it is clear enough, from the 
language here, that everything hindering is intended to be 
radically handled. Everything that will clog a man's activity, 
everything that will impede him in the higher life, everything 
that may shear him of his power, however legal it may be, how- 
ever moral it may be, is nevertheless resolutely to be stripped 
from a man's life and from himself. 
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There ie something about the weights with whieh we load 
ourselves that makes them more perilous than sins. A man 
knows generally what sin is, he goes into it with open eyes. But 
a man may bear weights without knowing he is bearing them at 
all. Maybe he was conscious of the weight when he took it on, 
maybe it hindered him a little bit then and he felt it, but he soon 
became accustomed to it, and he runs now fettered and shackled 
without knowing that he is not free. I am not so much afraid 
of the sins that I see; what I am afraid of is my color-blindness, 
that I may not be able to see things that a keener and more sensi- 
tive -visions would discern, that I may be bearing burdens to 
which I have accustomed myself so that I do not know that they 
are hindering me in my life. You know that when we were , 
small boys, we would sometimes get water in our ears while in 
swimming. When we first got it in, all the world seemed to be 
changed ; there seemed to be a Sabbath stillness over the whole 
world. But we got accustomed to it in a few hours, and then 
we would not know that we had lost any distinctness of hearing. 
But after a few days the obstruction was gone, and suddenly the 
sounds of the world burst upon us with a great roar, and only 
then did we know how we had been encumbered during those 
days when our hearing had had this slight impediment. 

Any man with a clearer vision than I will discern in myself ' 
eome weight. There is not a man in this room this evening who 
is not hindered by some weight. And the anguish of it is that 
we do not know we are hindered, and no one else will disclose it 
to us. If we could only lay our lives down, open to the eyes of 
Christ, every man would discover to his shame that he was bear- 
ing burdens of which he was not aware. Once let a man try to 
tear a thing off and then he can judge whether it is a weight or 
not. Is it a hard thing for him to give up — this indulgence, this 
particular personal pleasure? Then it is a weight that hinders 
him. I remember going off, a little while ago, with a friend who 
is a minister in one of our largest cities, and while I was in his 
company he told me how he had been led to give up an indul- 
gence of his. He had never realized that he had been a slave to 
it until one day the thought came to him, "Don't you think you 
would be a better man if you gave it up ?" He said, "I will try 
it and see/' and then he realized how shackled he had been, how 
hard it was to tear off those chains; and when he got them torn 
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off, he walked out into a life and liberty of whose existence ko 
bad not known so long at he had walked in the old serfdom. 

Men often say about these hindrances, "I am a better man 
than so and bo with them," which has nothing to do with the 
morals of the question. Carrying those weights I may be a better 
man than another, but I am not as good as I would be without 
those weights. Would I not be a man superior to myself, 
regardless of the comparison of my life with that of other men, 
if I cut this thing off and walked forth a free man? If you will 
examine your own lives to-day, you will find some things* which 
you will concede are really impediments and hindrances, things 
you would at once discontinue, as you know, if Christ came 
walking into your room. Have I any right to cherish practices 
which I would not practice in the presence of Christ? 

And there are subtler hindrances than these that might be 
described as weights and impediments in our character. Ther? 
is that self-consciousness that so poisons all the best that is in 
men and destroys all the foundations of a man's spiritual life — 
the self-consciousness that fills up our lives when our minds are 
concerned with thoughts of ourselves rather than of Christ, or 
about ourselves as serving Christ rather than Christ as served 
by us. I know men who can make themselves cry thinking of 
the sacrifices they might one day make for Christ, but they never 
cry about the sacrifices Christ has made for them. A self- 
consciousness that poisons the inner life in that way inevitably 
creeps out to poison a man's works, so that when he gets up to 
preach the gospel it is his own face that looks at him instead of 
the face of Christ. And this exaltation of ourselves takes a 
thousand wretched forms. There is a self-consciousness which 
takes the form of pride of strength — a man finding out what in 
him is strong, and becoming vain of that. There is a self- 
oonsciousnesa' taking the form of pride of service, so that whe$ 
a, man does service he will sit down and feel gratification at what 
he has done and the success with which he has done it. There 
is a self-consciousness that takes the form of pride in over- 
coming. As Mazzini says, . "The morrow of victory is more 
perilous than its eve." I think that is exemplified in the prayers 
of our Master after the great events of his life. Any man, before 
the great events of his life, is keyed up, with all the powers at hi* 
disposal, aware of the danger of failure, and throwing himself 
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at the crisis with all his powers. But every man knows, who 
studies his own life, that those are the very times when a man 
can stand alone, if he ever can stand alone. It is after the battle 
is over, after the victory has been successfully achieved, when we 
sit down in the moment of victory, that we fall — that our char- 
acter suffers collapse and the evil one finds his access deepest 
into our souls. 

There is a form of self-consciousness that constantly attacks 
every man engaged in organized Christian work — the poison that 
arises out of the pride of precedence ; men quarrel over whether 
they have the place to which they think they are entitled. There 
is nothing which is more un-Christlike, nothing which produces 
friction and waste in the Christian church more than this thing. 
As I came out of my office last evening to keep an engagement 
before taking the train here, I saw hanging upon the wall of my 
stenographer's room a little pasteboard card on which she had 
printed these rules of Archbishop Benson, "First, not to call 
attention to crowded work or petty fatigue or trivial experience ; 
second, to heal wounds which in times past my cruel and careless 
hands have made; third, to seek no favor, no compassion to 
deserve, not ask for tenderness; fourth, not to feel any uneasi- 
ness when my advice or opinion is not asked, or is set aside." 

What a transformation would pass over Christian service if 
every man could strip off the weights that hinder him ! 

Then, at the other extreme, is self -depreciation, living in the 
despair which arises out of that exalting of ourselves to the first 
place or to that pre-eminence which belongs to Christ alone. 
With reference to so much of the work of our life, however Christ 
may think of it, we think of it only with shame and abhorrence. 
Thus that poison of self-consciousness stains and poisons us on 
fhis side, as on the other. Then there is the spirit of torpor that 
creeps into our lives, as we see in our use of old, well-worn 
phrases in prayer, as we fall back upon old, effete phrases when 
we try to preach the gospel, seeking the easy thing, the repetition 
of some old or borrowed message rather than the spiritual an- 
guish a man must pass through to become the bearer of a mes- 
sage sent through him. And is there any one who is not hindered 
by the spirit of lifelessness in service, speaking the words when 
there is no corresponding yearning beneath ? I was speaking in 
a military school in the South some years ago, and after the 
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meeting was over, the head of the school, who had been a major 
in the Confederate army, came up to me to speak with me about 
the meeting, and I said, "Yes, Major, but it is hard for a man to 
speak all he feels." He said, "Mr. Speer, is that really the 
difficulty ? Don't you think it is harder for a man to feel all he 
says?" We often speak the words of invitation, but there is no 
passion of the soul that goes with them. I was reading the other 
night to a friend who is studying law in New York, who is not 
satisfied with what he is doing, and yet is not clearly of the opin- 
ion that he is called to the ministry, some of James Thomson's 
poetry, and I looked again at the "City of the Dreadful Night," 
and that marvellous picture — some of you remember it — of the 
soul passing through the desert, until at last thrpugh the dark- 
ness it came out alone and stood upon a bluff and looked down on 
the sea. Suddenly, to its horror, it saw, lying upon the white 
sand, where the waves were coming in and the tide was rising, 
its own body asleep, and it stood on that cliff where it was 
impotent, unable to go down and save itself lying there. Pres- 
ently coming down the sands was a white figure, and as it drew 
nearer it seemed to have a red lamp in its hand; and as it came 
nearer, the soul saw it was a woman, and the lamp she carried 
was only her own heart with the blood drops trickling through 
her fingers. And she came to the lifeless body lying there, and 
raised it up in her arms, and carried it back from the rising tide. 
I do not know all that James Thomson intends to teach by his 
allegory, but I have taken it as typical of that tenderness which 
must mark all service. 

Those are only a few of the weights that hinder us. And 
alas, there are not only weights resting on us; would to God 
they were weights alone ! With a little of the clearer vision of 
Christ, we might discover them, and, by his grace, tear them 
from our lives. But worse things hinder men, even Christian 
men. Lay aside the weights, to be sure, but also the sins. I read 
last summer in the British Student a very suggestive article 
called "The Perils of the Forgiven Life," and the last peril was 
the peril of grievous moral fall. I am thinking of one minister 
who was once one of the conspicuous ministers of New York 
City, a man of delicate mental nature, of responsive spiritual 
disposition and spiritual influence, whose life went into a moral 
abyss, and he is wandering out in the world somewhere — nobody 
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knows where he has gone — with the stamp of the adulterer <m 
his brow. Let no man think he is so sacred that he does not walk 
on the edge of the possibility of great moral falL 

And there are other sins that confront us, not sins of conduct 
alone, but sins of temper also. One is tempted to think at times 
that spiritual workers, more than any others, are exposed to sins 
of irascibility. Any of us who will stop to scrutinize his own 
life will realize how many sins of temper there are. I think the 
thing I have to fight hardest myself is just this temptation to 
impatience. One sees things clearly oneself, and cannot brook 
hesitation or opposition in others; one perceives what be believes 
to be the truth so easily oneself, and cannot understand why 
others cannot see it as easily and respond to it There are no 
sins to which we are so prone as sins like these, and they simply 
rob men of their spiritual power, as they destroy in men their 
likeness to Christ. 

And it is not the sins that we speak of generally and as public 
weaknesses, but it is the sin that clings closest to a man, that 
does most easily beset him. I think I know mine; I suspect 
you know yours. Thct is the thing to be taken hold of and 
rooted remorselessly out of your life. The weights, and the sin* 
also, are to be laid aside. 

Notice how sweeping — "laying aside every weight." You 
may say, "Some of my seminary professors do these things, soma 
of the holiest men I know do these things/' What has that to 
do with "laying aside every weight and the sin that doth so 
easily beset you"? I believe one great fault of the preaching of 
our day is its lack of moral rigidity, its readiness to make com- 
promises, and to deal with the highest and firmest standards of 
life in a spirit of compromise. I think I know the hearts of 
students, and I believe that what students and young men every- 
where want is a gospel that makes an appeal for moral character 
as hard as granite, and will not abate one jot or one tittle of its 
moral standard. You cannot win the young men we want by 
exalting a standard of life that lets in all sorts of compromises. 
What young men respond to is the thing that men responded to 
in Jesus' day — the hard, firm, religious teaching of unqualified 
integrity and righteousness. 

I wonder sometimes what principle occasioned the selection " 
of those events in the last week of Christ 9 a life that are recorded 
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for us. Take, for example, the purging of the temple and the 
destroying of the fig tree. The only principle I can see is just 
the principle of unqualified, uncompromising absoluteness of the 
Christian appeal to the character and to the life. Not only the 
men who sold oxen, the men who changed money and the men 
who sold doves, but even the men who carried vessels were driven 
out by our Lord. Now what under the sun took him to such 
extremes ? What harm would the carrying of water through the 
temple do anybody? The selling of oxen and doves and the 
changing of money would create a disturbance, but would the 
carrying of water disturb anybody at worship ? Why did he go 
to such an extreme? For the simple reason that with our Lord 
a principle was a principle. Little or big, it was a principle 
none the less. The truth was the truth unqualifiedly, and he 
asked it all of men. 

"Laying aside every weight and the sin that doth so easily 
beset us." You know, Chinese Gordon cut off his newspapers. 
Men say that was an act of moral cowardice. The world never 
accused him of that. He wrote to his sister that he found that 
the newspapers were simply poisoning his spiritual life, and he 
was going to cut away from all of them. Whatever a man finds 
is robbing him of spiritual power, that thing he must hurl out of 
his life. 

I went this week to a retreat in one of our presbyteries, and 
there was just this question raised of cleaning out a man's life. 
One of the last men to speak was one of the strongest men in the 
presbytery, and he said, with his chin quivering, "Brethren, I 
am going home from here to have a house cleaning. I am going 
to take every picture from my study walls except two, one is 
Hoffman's head of Jesus, and the other is a picture of a foot-ball 
game in my student days ; I am going to leave them there — one 
to show me the life of training, and other the man I want to be. 
And I am going to put under them just two words, Thinning* 
and 'Stripped/ " Can you and I say that of our lives — running 
and stripped? 

And it is not alone in the phraseology I have been quoting 
that this appeal is made in such a striking way. "Let us run," 
he says; "let us run." I was wondering, when Dr. Moore began 
to speak of Dr. Rice, whether he was going to name, among his 
services, the writing of the biography of James Brainerd Taylor, 
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the founder of the society in Princeton College out of which 
grew the Intercollegiate Young Men's Christian Association. 
Dr. Bice wrote a little biography of him which has been one of 
the v influential books in my life. It came into my hands in one 
of the old editions of the Evangelical Family Library, worn out 
almost from much handling. James Brainerd Taylor was a man 
who stripped himself and ran; it was not a long race, but so 
long as he lasted he ran. He left his impress on Lawrenceville, 
where he went to school; he left his ineffaceable impress on 
Princeton, and he left it on this movement. He was one of those 
men who said he was unwilling to be a common Christian; it 
was his will to be a Christian after the fashion of Jesus Christ, 
and out of his life to tear, with no hesitation or compromise, 
everything that hindered him from coming to the image of his 
Master and from the doing of his Master's work. 

I know very well that to represent it in this way does not 
put it truly to the experience of men. We all know it is no short 
spurt, quickly done and over. That is not what is meant by 
tearing off an impediment and running out into the free life. I 
have never been able to understand how men can speak of the 
Christian life as an easy thing. I have never found it easy 
myself, and I never knew any Christian man whom I felt to be 
in the power and freedom of the life, who was trying to fight out 
his life as it ought to be fought, who found it a simple and easy 
thing. You remember how it is put by Frederick Myers, that 
you cannot do it in a minute, in the twinkling of an eye ; that 
though you begin it in the morning, it will last until evening; 
and many a time the noonday and the evening of your life will 
be stained with tears and remorse at the shirkings, the surren- 
ders and the cowardly retreats. Through all of this we shall 
doubtless have to pass, but we will pass through it if our eyes 
are on him who stands behind the goal. 

I like to go back to those two great points in the appeal 
which seemed in the mind of the writer of it to furnish the 
motive power that is required to accomplish what is appealed for. 
"Wherefore," he says, "seeing that we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses." I take that literally myself, 
just as I take literally the words used by our Lord that the 
angels of the little children have a privileged place and imme- 
diate access to God^ and do always behold the face of our Father 
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which is in heaven — just so, around about us all the time are 
those who have run this race before us, watching us. I do not 
know how to put it better than in the imagery which this writer 
uses. Many of you have been in college contests, and remember 
how you came out on the field and saw the thousands of specta- 
tors. I warrant, you felt the thrills run over you as you came 
out; there were tremors that ran up and down your nerves. You 
became aware of great possibilities which you never dreamed 
that you possessed before. You would have done anything rather 
than fail in the moment of trial with all of those thousands of 
eyes looking down upon you. "Wherefore," you say, "seeing that 
I am compassed about by this innumerable company, my father, 
my mother, and all back of them, and the eyes of greater than 
these fixed upon me in the daylight and the dark" — think you, 
such a man would refrain from doing what he can do, would fail 
to do all he could if he was aware every hour of those eyes upon 
him — -those millions upon millions of eyes? Whatever weight we 
have to-day, whatever sin clings closest to us, all of those eyes 
behold. Let us let it go. 

And then there is that other motive that he cites, "Looking 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith." It is the old 
figure of the Isthmian Games, the judge, the rewarder, sitting 
behind the goal, awaiting the runners as they come in. Behind 
the goal 6its the Saviour, watching I do not care to go on with 
the rest of the metaphor in our modern terms, though that is 
what the writer of the epistle would do; he would picture the 
runner crossing the goal a victor, and falling exhausted into the 
arms of Christ. 

Fellow students, we need that vision before our eyes every 
day. We need it, as a little while ago I hinted, to expose to us 
what our weight and sins are. In the first chapter of his book, 
The Christ of History and Experience, Dr. Forrest points out 
that one unique thing in the consciousness of Jesus was his being 
unpolluted by any past defect, tarnish or stain. We cannot say 
that of any of us. I look out upon my life through a poisoned 
atmosphere. I look upon everything that comes my way with a 
defective standard of measurement. I need to see Jesus Christ 
with absolute clearness of vision, because he alone is the one 
perfect standard of measurement of what I ought to be and what 
I ought to do. And not for that only do I need him. I think 
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fhat every year my theology becomes more and more evangelical, 
because of the necessities of experience. I know that in myself 
no impulse, no high moral resolution and will, can make me a 
better man. I know in myself that I only become a better man 
as the Lord himself within me does his work, accomplishing for 
me what I myself have tried and failed to accomplish for myself. 
Only by looking away at him and feeling him in us shall we be 
able to lay aside every weight and the sin that doth so easily 
beset us, and to run. 

It would be a great thing if, in this opening hour, we could 
break past all of those memories, those little, half-conscious 
conventionalities, which, for the most part, determine our Chris- 
tian experiences and vitalize and individualize our Christian 
work, — it would be a great thing if, this afternoon, we could 
break from these into the realities of life, and see, first of all, 
what things are the weights that hinder us, what thing is the sin 
that does so easily beset us, and then tear it away from us, and 
tun. "Seeing that we also are compassed about by so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight and the sin that 
doth so easily beset us," and let us run — oh f men, let us bun. 
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THE WATCHWORD AS A SPIRITUAL 

FORCE. 

By Mb. John R. Mott, M. A., 
Secretary World Student Christian Federation. 

The Watchword, "The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation," is commonly understood to mean that in our day or 
generation an adequate opportunity should be given to all men 
to know and to accept Jesus Christ as their personal Saviour and 
Lord. This is the watchword of the Student Volunteer Mission- 
ary Union of Great Britain and Ireland, and likewise of four 
other movements in the W. S. C. F. Three other movements 
stand practically on the threshold of adopting the same watch- 
word, and the remaining three movements in the Federation 
have been giving the matter their earnest consideration, and are 
discussing what is involved in adopting it. Such a watchword is 
meaningless, however, unless it be made the watchword of indi- 
vidual members of the movement. This watchword has been 
much criticised. It has also been misunderstood, like every other 
good and great idea. People entertain conscientious objections 
to it; and yet it is gratifying to notice that as they are giving it 
more thorough study, and as they are coming to understand our 
use of terms, and what is involved in its acceptance, they, are, 
in increasing numbers, accepting it as their personal watchword. 

It is not the purpose of this hour to define the watchword, or 
to expound it, but to call attention to what a force it may be, 
and, as a matter of fact, is, in the life of the individual Christian 
who gives it right of way in his life, who makes it a dominating, 
controlling purpose in his life, and who takes it as the principle 
to govern his plans, purposes, and activities, and to guide him in 
the use of his powers and opportunities. If I shall say anything 
this evening that does not apply to our experiences while we 
have had this watchword, let us ask ourselves whether it may not 
be true that this is because we have in so far failed to give it the 
right of way in our lives. In speaking of what a force this 
watchword may be in the life of the individual Christian, I shall 
limit myself strictly to its significance as a spiritual force. 
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The watchword, "The Evangelization of the World in thi* 
Generation," widens and enriches one's sympathies. It carries 
one's sympathies to the very ends of the earth, and embraces all 
mankind. It makes impossible national, racial, social, and 
religious barriers. It eliminates these more and more as the 
days come and go. It emancipates one from the selfish and the 
narrow, and how much of selfishness and narrowness creep into 
the lives of Christians ! This watchword knows no home field, 
and it knows no foreign field. It sends the missionary out not to 
be a narrow missionary, and some of the narrowest people I have 
met in my travels are missionaries — men who could see only 
Japan, or a part of China, or a part of Africa. This watchword 
makes this impossible. It sends the student volunteer out to the 
front with the whole world in his view, in his prayers, and in hia 
sympathies. The idea that the field is the world, that Christ it 
Lord of all, that his kingdom is to be co-extensive with the earth, 
are daily thoughts of those with such a watchword. Fox, the 
Friend, prayed that God might baptize him into a sense of all 
conditions, that so he might enter into the needs and sufferings 
of all. This is the spirit that pervades the watchword, — that we 
may be baptized into a sense of the oneness of our common 
humanity, that we may enter more sympathetically into its suf- 
ierings and needs. Zinzendorf apparently was animated by the 
spirit of the same watchword, for when he was but a youth he 
formed a society known as the "Order of the Mustard Seed," and 
wrote as the first article of its constitution that 'the members of 
our society will love the whole human family." 

This watchword stimulates and strengthens one's faith. Faith 
cannot grow strong without exercise. DiflBculties are the great 
exercise-ground of faith. Where will one meet so many diflBcul- 
ties as in the pathway of the realization of a watchword such as 
this, — to spread the knowledge of Jesus Christ throughout the 
inhabited earth in one's lifetime ! This gives us a tremendous 
task. It is calculated to develcp moral and spiritual muscle, to 
bring forth the best fibre of life. There is little danger that 
Christians of this generation will attempt things too large for 
God. The peril, on the contrary, is lest we suffer atrophy because 
we attempt too little for him. Any watchword, therefore, that 
summons men to the impossible, that reminds them necessarily 
of the Omnipotent, that calls out the best energies of mind and 
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heart, that makes impossible slothf ulness, idleness, and slackness, 
must be a spiritual benefit in a generation that needs such a 
corrective. 

The watchword throws us back on our superhuman resources. 
The colossal magnitude of our task may well stagger us. The 
many difficulties in the way of its accomplishment may well 
baffle us. The first thought that comes to us is that these diffi- 
culties are so great, and the need of the world so real and awful, 
we are utterly helpless. Our next impulse is that we must give 
ourselves to prayer; for with men it is unmistakably impossible 
to evangelize the world in this generation, but with God all 
things are possible. One principal cause of the lack of spiritual 
life and power of Christians is the lack of prayer. As a rule, 
you cannot get a man to devote himself to prayer by telling him 
to do so. He must first realize the need for prayer. This watch- 
word keeps vividly before him the extent of the need and the 
urgency of the task of meeting it. It was the knowledge of the 
terrible destitution of the Indian tribes that impelled David 
Brainerd to pour out his heart in the woods of New England 
and New Jersey. It was when Hudson Taylor began to prepare 
for publication a statement of the needs of China that he felt 
the horror of the situation, and prayed for twenty-four workers 
until he secured them. Not by an army, nor by power — social, 
racial, political, financial — but by my Spirit the task will be 
performed. Therefore, anything which impels us to pray is a 
spiritual benefit. 

The watchword does much to develop a life of reality. If one 
has such an idea as this before him, — the evangelization of a 
> whole world in a generation, — how inconsistent it is if that man 
does not have a very genuine experience of the work of Jesus 
Christ in his own heart and life, if that man does not know 
Christ as his personal Saviour, if he is not being led in triumph 
day by day over his sins and temptations ! I repeat, how pre- 
sumptuous, how inconsistent, for him to be advocating an idea 
like this of taking a knowledge of our Saviour to a whole world ! 
It brings a man in on himself, and leads him to realize and expe- 
rience afresh and more constantly the real meaning of Jesus 
Christ to him. And involved in this, such a watchword is a test 
with which one may constantly judge his aims and motives. 
Day by day he may check himself; he may put himself alongside 
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hie great ideal. It will do much to correct his habits, his atti- 
tudes, his relationships, as I could mention from my own obser- 
vation of students regarding the use of their time and money, 
and the determining of their studies and other work. We recog- 
nize quite generally the Saviourship of Jesus Christ, but are we 
not prone to put into the background in practice too much the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ? The watchword, which would en- 
throne him as Lord of all, reminds us in a very personal way, 
day by day, that if he is Lord of all, he has the mastership of 
our lives, and of all that is involved in them. The watchword 
constantly reminds the Christian that he must be a missionary 
here and now; that he is called to be a missionary from the 
moment that he heard God's voice — and no amount of missionary 
purpose and plans can take the place of present missionary 
activity. It means that every one, whether he is a volunteer or 
not — and here let me say that the watchword applies just as 
much to those who are not volunteers as to those who are volun- 
teers, and I am glad to see that very many who are not volunteers 
are realizing that the message is for them, — it means that the 
volunteer and the non-volunteer in the colleges will seek to lead 
their unbelieving fellow-students to Jesus Christ; and that 
beyond the confines of the college, within the range of their 
influence, in their own families, amongst their friends and asso- 
ciates, amongst strangers whom God places in their path, they 
will likewise seek to spread the knowledge of the same Saviour. 
It was this spirit that was so constantly beating in the life of 
William Burns here in Scotland. While he longed to reach the 
foreign field, he waited not, but kept putting in the sickle here, 
and gleaned his thousands of converts before he was permitted 
to gather any in the Chinese Empire. So it is with some of the 
best volunteers that I have met on the foreign mission field. 
They were those who had had practice in soul winning on the 
home field. Our faith requires constant propagation to attest 
its genuineness, and one might add to preserve its genuineness, 
if we may trust church history. Let students, while they are 
preparing themselves for the mission field, give proof of their 
faith. It is a strong evidence to thoughtful, unbelieving men 
that there is reality in our faith. In the words of Archbishop 
Whately, "If my faith be false, I am bound to change it ; whereas 
if it be true, I am bound to propagate it." There is no middle 
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course. If we have professed the truth — and there ere not a few 
here who would die for it— if we have professed the truth, let u» 
be consistent, let us be logical, let us be genuine in dedicating 
ourselves and all that we have to the unwearied, undiscourageable 
propagation of the gospel, within the range of our influence, 
near and far. It is this note of genuineness, sounding forth 
from the watchword, that fs, its requirement of reality, which 
commends it increasingly to men as a practical factor and force. 
The watchword lends intensity to the Christian life. We 
had better be tremendously in earnest, or take some other watch- 
word. It means business. Therefore it makes impossible apathy, 
vacillation, drifting, indecision, and slothfulness, some of which 
are great perils in modern student life. We need some such 
powerful incentive to hold us to our great life purpose. This is 
true both of those who are volunteers, and of those who are not 
I despair of certain volunteers ever reaching the foreign field, 
unless this watchword becomes a more real thing with them, 
unless they are holding on by every means, to the great objective 
to which Christ called them. I likewise despair of some good 
students I know who are planning to spend their lives at home 
ever leaving a very deep mark on their generation, unless they 
keep it vivicjly in their minds. Livingstone must have had some 
such watchword. His words, "I will go anywhere, provided it 
be forward," prove this. Again he said, when he was being 
urged by certain ones to defer the work that he was opening up, 
"I will go, no matter who opposes." It is the spirit of imme- 
diacy that rings out in the watchword, of reaching in one's day 
as many of the people of that day as possible, which adds in- 
tensity to it. Neesima, that splendid product of Christianity 
in Japan, must have had this watchword animating him. He 
said, "It is our humble purpose to save Japan." Not only did 
he say that, but to such as tried to dissuade him from this pur- 
pose, he answered, "I have a plow in my hands; I must work 
for my Lord." Again I revert to William Burns. If any man 
had the watchword of the S. V. M. U. he had it. "The longing 
of my heart would be," he said, "to go once all round the world 
before I die, and preach one gospel invitation in the ear of every 
creature." It must have been this spirit that impelled him, when 
he went out to China, to learn dialect after dialect, beginning 
in the extreme south, and reaching right up to Manchuria. He 
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would labor in a place until he had learned the dialect so that 
he might give the gospel to the people; he would work there 
until he saw the beginning of the dawning of the morning; and 
then he would leave to others the joy of the full sunrise, while 
he plunged again into some dark province, there to repeat his 
labors. Yes, the thought of this generation lends intensity. 
There is added a sense of urgency and immediacy, that one 
cannot escape from. This verse* ringing in our consciousness, 
"I must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day, for 
the night cometh when no man can work," seems to gather up 
into itself the spirit of the same watchword. 

" The work that centuries might have done 
Must crowd the hour of setting sun," 

Scotland has given us another character that I always* think 
must have been animated by the true spirit of this watchword. 
Eemember the words of Bonar — 

" Time worketh, let me work too, 
Time undoeth, let me do, 
Busy as Time my work I ply, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 

" Sin worketh, let me work too, 
Sin undoeth, let me do, 
Busy as Sin my work I ply, 
Till I rest in the rect of eternity. 

w Death worketh, let me work too, 
Death undoeth, let me do, 
Busy as Death my work I ply, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity." 

The watchword helps to develop a life of self -sacrifice. Liv- 
ing under its spell the student is constantly asking himself, 
"How can I make the best use of my time, of my money, of my 
nervous energy, of my opportunities, of my influence, that none 
go to waste, that I may render a faithful account? My time 
being so short, how can I fill it to the best advantage?" Thus 
it leads one, in very practical ways, to the life of self-sacrifice. 
If a student is going to live the life of a Christian, he should 
begin during his student days. If he will not sacrifice in little 
things, he is not likely to do 00 in great things. And what are 
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sacrifices to-day may cease to be bo to-morrow. If we are to have 
a habit of self-sacrifice it will be developed in the pathway of 
repeated acts of self-sacrifice. It is the spirit of this watchword 
to cultivate more disregard for the things of this world, for the 
things which the world holds desirable and necessary, and to 
count all things but loss that we may know Christ and make him 
known. When Von Welz found it impossible to move his church 
to give the gospel to the heathen, he gave up his title and his 
estates, and went out at his own charges to Dutch Guinea. 
Christian Frederick Schwartz lived on fifty pounds a year in a 
single little room, spending and being spent. It is this spirit 
that literally overcomes the world. "Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth by itself alone, but if it 
die it bringeth forth much fruit." Such a watchword is needed 
that we may have more fully realized the expansive sacrifice that 
would sprinkle many nations with the best lives. 

The watchword inspires men to lives of Christian heroism. 
The early Christians, I verily believe, had such a watchword as 
this. I find it impossible to explain their activity, and all they 
accomplished on any other hypothesis than this, that they set 
themselves before their death to make the knowledge of Christ 
readily accessible to all within the range of their influence. 
What did this involve? It meant in that day that they had to 
face the flame, the sabre, the dungeon, and the arena. This 
watchword, let us have it clearly understood, does not call us 
to any easy or insignificant task. It appeals to the heroic in the 
men and women of our generation. I suppose that is one of the 
reasons why it has taken such a hold upon the strongest men. 
If we are to get a hold on the young men and women of heroic 
spirit, let us offer them some heroic, some masterful thing to do. 
It has been said that Christ never hid his scars to win a disciple. 
If the Student Volunteer Movement will act in the same way 
and not present the easy side of missions, but the difficult side — 
the loneliness, the isolation, the opposition, the temptations, the 
persecutions, the possibility perchance of martyrdom, — we may 
not get so many volunteers, but the volunteers whom we do get 
will shake the world. The Moravians had this spirit of courage. 
Did they not wish to go to the deadly climates, to the dangerous 
fields, to the unpopular places? There was no tribe so stolid 
or so apathetic, or so debased or so insignificant, that they did 
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not look upon it as a choeen field. If that spirit pervaded the 
rest of Protestant Christendom, there would soon be not one 
unevangelized man or woman on this earth. Eugene Stock has 
said that Raymond Lull was one of the most heroic characters in 
the history of the Christian church. A student at Montpelier 
and later a teacher, he said to his Lord one day, "I find scarcely 
any one who out of love to thee, is ready to suffer martyrdom 
as thou hast suffered for us." And yet, that same Baymond Lull 
with his splendid equipment, with magnificent opportunities on 
the home field, went out to work among the Mohammedans with 
whom apostasy meant death, that people which for centuries has 
so bitterly resisted Christendom. Imprisoned in a dungeon a 
year and a half, twice banished from the shores of Africa, at last 
stoned to death outside the city wall by his persecutors, he 
exemplified the truth of his own word that "he that loves not 
lives not, and he that lives by the Life can never die." I suppose 
the highest type of heroism that is going to be called for from 
most of us is not physical, but moral heroism. It takes moral 
heroism to have a watchword like this in some of our colleges 
to-day, to live an unworldly life in the midst of the cross currents 
of worldliness which prevail to such an extent in the centres of 
learning. It is going to take moral heroism, also, to go out to 
any mission field with which I am familiar. Your courage is 
going to be tested at a hundred points. It is not easy to keep up 
the standards of truth and holiness. Moreover, I would not 
disguise the fact that we are going to require a great deal of 
physical courage before this generation shall pass. There will 
probably not be another Indian mutiny, but Hinduism will not 
let loose its awful clutch without great convulsions, even to the 
costing of life. There may not be a repetition of the Macedonian 
massacres — though owing to the inexplicable attitude of Chris- 
tian powers, no one can say there will not — yet, believe me, 
before Mohammedanism yields to Jesus Christ, many a life will 
have to be surrendered, possibly the lives of some gathered here 
this evening. God grant that we may not have another Boxer 
catastrophe in our days, and yet any student of Chinese affairs 
knows full well that many a life will have to be laid down before 
Jesus Christ reigns in China. Each time I have been to China, 
I have gone to visit the grave of Stewart, who, if I mistake not, 
went out from one of the British universities, and laid down hie 
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life in martyrdom in China in 1895. And, by the way, in one of 
the Australian colleges, I found among the volunteers a son of 
Stewart, whose great aim it is to go back to the very mission field 
where his father died. My friend Pitkin, of Tale, and later a 
secretary of the American Volunteer Movement, after defending 
the honor and the lives of two American women volunteers in 
North China in 1900, was beheaded by the Boxers. Knowing 
his impending fate, he said to a trusted Chinese servant, "Tell 
the mother of little Horace (his wife and son were in America) 
to tell Horace that his father's last wish was that he might, when 
twenty-five years of age, go out to China as a missionary." The 
spirit of martyrdom is in this movement, and it is the richest 
possession we have. 

" They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain. 
O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train." 

The watchword gives men vision. How few, comparatively, 
there are among Christians who have a vision. That is, how few 
there are who are free, who are mounting up on wings as eagles. 
After all, is it not true that our visions are the strength of our 
lives, and that where there are no visions the people literally 
perish ? Jesus Christ was the supreme visionary. Bemember his 
word, "I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me." He 
looked down through the centuries, and gathered to himself all 
mankind. Let us too be visionaries. May the vision of the need 
of the world, with its sin and shame and suffering, haunt us, 
and continue to move us. May we never become callous to it. 
Even more vivid and appealing may the vision of the cross of 
dhrist ever be. Let us catch and become absorbed with the vision 
of a whole wide world evangelized, with the messengers of Christ 
so widely and wisely distributed, that before our eyes shall close 
in death, the knowledge of Christ shall be readily accessible to 
all people. Let us be under the spell of that sight beautiful on 
«very mountain of those who proclaim good tidings and publish 
peace. Let us look also down through the centuries, far beyond 
this generation, till we see that "great multitude whom no man 
could number, of all nations and kindreds and people and 
tongues," standing "before the throne and before the Lamb 
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clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands," crying 
"with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God, which sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb." 

" But, lol there freaks a yet more glorious day: 
The saints triumphant rise in bright array; 
The King of Glory passes on his way, 
Alleluia! 

" From earth's wide bounds, from ocean's farthest coast, 
Through gates of pearl streams in the countless host, 
Singing to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Alleluia!" 
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COST AND COMPENSATION IN MISSION- 
ARY SERVICE. 

Br Rev. Haklan P. Beach, 
Educational Secretary of Student Volunteer Movement. 

Foreign missionary work, like every other form of religious 
service, has its sacrifices and compensations, and it is the purpose 
of this address to present a few of these, in order to enable per- 
sons who are thinking of the foreign field to count the cost. 

First among the items of cost, one must put the pain that 
comes to any right-minded man as he leaves his home and 
family. As students we have already repeatedly done this same 
thing; but the man who bids his father and mother good-bye 
expects to see them again at the end of the term or seminary year. 
Before the missionary's first furlough comes, on the other hand, 
some member of that dear family circle is almost certain to have 
passed away, so that his farewell is akin to thftt taken at the 
bedside of dying friends. Many a time during that first year 
on the field a choking sense of loss will be the missionary's lot. 

Friends, too, must be left, and in the missionary's case the 
connection with most of them will be permanently lost. We 
never realize how large a part in our life friends hold until they 
are left behind with an ocean between us and them. The mis- 
sionary practically dies to the majority of his friends while he 
yet lives; and in going to the field, he goes to an isolated section 
of the world to be shut up for life with the natives of his adopted 
country, and with two or three associates whom he has never 
before known, and who may not be congenial, either because of 
disparity of age or for other reasons. 

A third factor of cost is appreciated to the full as one stands 
upon the steamer's deck and sees one's beloved land sink below 
the horizon. Behind him is the one country in all the world 
that is best worth living in, if one thinks only of personal satis- 
faction in the mere act of living. How many a time the mis- 
sionary on the field thinks, with longing, of America, with its 
institutions, its art and music, its churches and the blessed moral 
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atmosphere, which they have created. As I sailed out of the 
Golden Gate, the venerable Dr. Blodgett, the first Protestant 
missionary to permanently reside in North China, said to me, "I 
have often gone out of the Golden Gate, but I never do so with* 
out dreading the chilling plunge into heathenism which it in- 
volves/' And if it so affects the veteran, much more will it chill 
the novice, as he turns from this fair land to the country of self- 
imposed exile. 

The price of missionary service which his new country de- 
mands is even greater than the cost involved in leaving America. 
The missionary in landing finds himself in a totally new, and in 
many respects most revolting, environment Common ideas of 
decency are lacking in many lands, and even more disgusting 
and dangerous is the absence of sanitary regulations. Eye, nose, 
and ear utter daily protest against this land of exile, and a sense 
of hopelessness comes as one exclaims, "And this is for life!" 
Here the missionary must live, and he must be first of all a mere 
child beginning with the A, B, C's of a new tongue, with the 
consciousness of being a perpetual laughing-stock to all with 
whom he tries to converse. If this were all, his lot would be 
an easy one; tyit in many lands covert or open hostility must 
be expected from one's adopted fellow-citizens. What the venom 
of such opposition can effect in extreme forms, the martyrs of 
the New Hebrides and of the Boxer outbreak grimly illustrate. 
To live a life-time amid untoward surroundings and circum- 
stances is a large item of the cost of being a missionary. 

The further item of a life of hard work must not be left out 
of this accounting. Do not imagine that the missionary's voca- 
tion is a sinecure. If it is such in any case, that missionary it 
not living up to his privileges and to the expectations of his 
Master. Much drudgery, long hours, constant strain of one sort 
or another, weariness and watchings, and many of the specifica- 
tions of Paul's "Iliad of Woes" found in 2 Cor. xi. are the con- 
comitants of normal missionary service. 

Perhaps the greatest trial coming to those missionaries who 
have children who must be sent home and entrusted to the tender 
mercies of strangers, or to the care of friends who are ill able to 
bear this burden, is the anxiety occasioned by this heart-breaking 
process. After a separation of years parents often return to 
America to find that their children are more attached to their 
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new-found friends than to their own father and mother, and that 
never again can the old relation be restored. Where the lot of 
the children is not so fortunate, they have been left largely to 
themselves; and living without parental advice and restraint, 
they have yielded to evil, oftentimes, and are lost to better things. 

But let us turn away from the dark features of the picture, 
and think of the larger side of the account — the compensating 
items of the foreign missionary's ledger. And, first, a word as 
to the new friends of the foreign field It is doubtless true that 
no fraternity or society can begin to match that made up of 
missionary men and women. Even where those in one's own 
station may not be wholly congenial, there are others to whom 
one's life becomes knit in a David and Jonathan bond — persons 
in other stations of one's mission or of other missions. Again 
and again these new friendships surpass those of the homeland, 
or even of the old home itself. And then what royal, precious 
friendships grow up between missionaries and native Christians, 
albeit this relation is oftener that of father to child in the faith, 
rather than of friends. 

Then, too, there is great compensation in the joys of adult 
childhood — a wholly different thing from second childhood — 
which characterizes the opening years of the missionary's foreign 
apprenticeship. Look at a child; how he delights in the new 
world in which he lives; what a perpetual voyage of discovery 
his daily life is ! Just such a charm haloes the new missionary's 
early days abroad, save that he has the powers of the adult, and 
is conscious of his daily growth, and is kept in perpetual and 
agreeable ferment by his daily discoveries. Here in America 
we know everything, and life is dull routine; there in the early 
day 8 all is new, and surprises are the order of the day. 

A greater satisfaction comes, however, from the character of 
the new work when one gets into it. In America the best that 
one can do as a minister is to add new increments to helpful in- 
fluences that have surrounded persons from infancy; in mission 
lands the work of ministry is more largely creative, and consists 
in the introduction of new moral forces into a country, with the 
consequent results which make the record of missions that of 
modern miracles. That is to say, the work of the minister here 
iB that of hammering away on a log with the back of an ax with 
resulting dents, while the missionary's life is that of a woods- 
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man in the virgin forest, whose keen-edged ax fells great trees 
and trims out the underbrush, thus bringing into cultivation 
new and fruitful fields. 

Another class of compensation is made up of lessons of divine 
power which the missionary learns in far greater measure than 
the worker in America. And first of all, he learns the power of 
God's Word, which in very truth is proven quick and powerful 
and sufficient of itself to impart life. If one had time to recount 
case after case in which the Bible without note or comment, 
and even without any Christian life or voice to accompany it, 
had wrought individual and family transformations, you would 
have new and powerful evidence of the divine origin of the Holy 
Scriptures. Such cases as the glorious martyr, Meng, of Pao- 
ting Fu, and of his talented younger brother, and of their saintly 
father, are illustrations of what missionaries of every land are 
privileged to see. 

And one would willingly be exiled to the blackest mission 
land to learn the new lessons of the power of prayer which come 
to the solitary worker there. Here we all believe in prayer, and 
could perhaps testify to its divine power; on the foreign fields 
native Christians often are as simple-minded wielders of this 
supernatural power a3 were the Christians of the apostolic age. 
To learn that prayer is a legitimate and essential method of work 
is worth going to the heart of Africa for. Think of the colossal 
proof of its power furnished by the miraculous preservation of 
missionaries and civilians in the siege of Peking in 1900 — a 
miracle so evident that it was formally recognized in the cold 
diplomatic reports of European ambassadors. 

"I believe in the Holy Ghost" is a prime article of the Apos- 
tles' Creed, but how little does the home worker see of his pow- 
erful presence in the world to-day, compared with the indis- 
putable evidences of the Spirit's power in every mission field. 
Each true conversion from the ranks of heathenism is a notable 
proof of the Holy Spirit's work; how much more the turning 
of multitudes from impurity and gross sin in the pentecosts of 
Livingstonia, Uganda, North India, and Manchuria! And, to 
revert again to North China and the Boxer uprising, iv is hardly 
believable that the hundreds of Christians who suffered martyr- 
dom there could have been brave enough to do so, had it not been 
for the widespread and deep revivals that immediately preceded 
that dire event. 
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Side by side with these lessons of divine power, the mission- 
ary learns other no less rewarding lessons of human power, or 
rather of human-divine power. Think of such a virtue as pa- 
tience, for instance. By it missionaries begin to work and 
preach the first hour after landing on heathen soil; by it they 
subdue languages, and overcome persistent opposition; by it 
Christianity is proven superior to heathenism; by it men are 
pursued for weeks and months and years until they arc captured 
for Jesus Christ. 

Think again of the power wrapped up in Christian love. All 
that St. Paul said of it in that noblest canticle of Scripture, the 
thirteenth of First Corinthians, can be said of it to-day in Africa 
and India and China and Japan. It is more eloquent than the 
golden tongue of Chrysostom; it is more persuasive than the 
siren voices of heathen vices; it enables the weak to conquer the 
mighty, and is always the sign in which the missionary may win 
the most stubborn opposer. 

If one could combine into a great missionary dynamo the 
bundle of virtues and forces which constitute the greatest 
human-divine force on the mission field, it would be rightly 
named the Christian life. And what does it amount to? More 
than one missionary has been awed, as I have been, by hearing a 
man say as he points to the missionary, "There goes Jesus." 
The Hindu or Chinese who says this is not jesting, but he has 
heard the missionary speak so often and warmly of Jesus, and 
has seen exhibited in actual life so many traits of the Je6us who 
has been preached, that he leaps to the conclusion that this man 
is Jesus himself. What a solemn word is this, and what a blessed 
thing to think that one can, even in a very weak way, represent 
the holy Jesus among menl To walk in China and Japan, in 
Turkey and India, as Jesus walked in Galilee and Judea, is 
worth more than all the trials demand of the missionary. It is 
a great thing to be a Jesus to men. 

Besides the lessons of divine and of human-divine power that 
the missionary learns, there are secrets of joy that he comes to 
more fully realize than if he had remained in the ministry at 
home. At the very forefront of these is the joy arising from the 
sense of the great renunciation which he has made. This joy is 
the same in kind, but it exceeds in degree that felt by any Chris- 
tian man who has with an unselfish and intelligent 'and prayerful 
choice decided upon his life-work. Sod seems to reward the 
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missionary by this delightful consciousness of having kept 
nothing back, but of having gone to the limit in his self -renun- 
ciation. 

Another fountain of deepest joy the missionary finds in the 
literal fulfilment in his own person of Jesus' promise, "Lo, I am 
with you alway." He is with us here, but so are multitudes of 
Christian friends and a Christian environment Yonder he is 
the missionary's all, oftentimes, and how precious he is in con- 
sequence — the chiefest among ten thousand, the one altogether 
lovely. Are you misunderstood? Do men revile and persecute 
you? Do bitter enemies threaten life itself? He was misunder- 
stood by his nearest disciples, reviled and persecuted, nailed to 
the bitter cross. The more you suffer, the nearer is Jesus, and 
the promise is fulfilled perennially. 

In the case of some few there is reward in the awful, yet 
supreme joy of sharing Jesus' sufferings, and even of dying for 
his sake and the gospel's. Yet this possibility ought not to be 
regarded wholly as an element of cost. There is a compensation 
in it, ae will appear from the closing paragraph of Revela- 
tion vii. Ae I visited last summer my old home at Tung Chou, 
near Peking, I realized as never before what the year 1900 
meant for North China. In our little church I looked in vain 
for many friends of former days. One hundred and thirty-two 
of our Chinese members had suffered martyrdom. Oh I how it 
stirred one to hear again the details of those months of "the 
great tribulation." At communion service one of the deacons 
who distributed the elements had literally escaped from both fire 
and sword. The hand which held the cup was twisted and 
scarred, and to take the cup from that hand could not but recall 
the wounded hands and bleeding brow of the great Institutor of 
the feast. And yet I doubt whether there was any one in the 
church who was so full of joy, and so bore the joy of his Lord 
on his face, as this man, rescued by a miracle almost from 
martyrdom. He knew the joy of sharing his Saviour's suffer- 
ings. Later I went to Pao-ting Fu to dear old Pitkin's grave, 
and to the spot outside the city walls, where other missionaries 
sealed their love for Jesus with their life's blood. It was solemn; 
it was inspiring. Conflicting stories are told of these martyrs, 
but the one concerning Pitkin that seems likest him, was, that 
after the doom of all was certain— on that last night before his 
translation — he called a native servant, and after providing for 
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his escape, he gave him this "mouth-letter," to be imparted 
orally to any foreigners whom he might find, 'Tell Horace's 
mother [Mrs. Pitkin, who with his little son was in America] 
that when Horace is twenty-five years old, I want him to come 
back and preach the gospel to these people." Was not that fine? 
and on the eve of awful martyrdom. This much is certain in 
the story, but I like to think that the rest was, too. Pitkin was 
beheaded after his death, and his head was exposed upon the 
city walls, and one man had been so influenced by his life that he 
dared to take the dear head down and bury it, to be kept till 
foreign soldiers might come. He dug a hole and placed the 
head so that Pitkin's sightless eyes might look toward the north 
©tar, the home of the Pearly Emperor, this heathen man's 
heaven! Brothers, if I could so affect a heathen man as to 
induce him to run such a risk, and if he thought enough of me 
to so bury my head, I believe I would be willing to suffer mar- 
tyrdom. I doubt not that all the martyr company to-day are 
accurately described by that passage in Revelation just alluded 
to. If so, is not that a compensation well worth the toil and 
blood it cost? 

But after all, is not the supreme joy of any Christian life to 
have the spirit and mind of Christ. It seems to me that the mis- 
sionary, better than any one else, understands the mind of Jesus 
in his critical moments. He knows in some small measure what 
it meant for Jesus to turn away from that appeal of the noble- 
minded Greeks who would see him. What an opportunity to 
turn from the cross to the open-minded men among whom Paul 
was later to win such victories. But no; the corn of wheat must 
fall into the ground and die if it is to bear much fruit. The 
missionary, too, has turned from the Greeks to the cross. He 
knows something of what the chief priests said in derision and 
in truth to Jesus on the cross, "He saved others, himself he can- 
not save." Like his Master, the missionary has had compassion 
upon the multitudes without a shepherd, distressed and scattered. 
He knows the joy of helping to complete the unfinished work 
of him who spoke of the other sheep not of this fold, whom he 
longed to have brought to the Great Shepherd. Yes, he has the 
mind of Christ in continually increasing measure, and this, even 
if there were no other compensation, this is his exceeding great 
reward — he has the mind of Christ; he is Christ's, and Christ 
is God's. 
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THE DIGNITY AND GRANDEUR OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY WORK. 

By Rev. Willis B. Hotchkiss, 
Missionary of Friend's Africa Industrial Mission. 

The Apostle Paul, in writing to the Ephesians, gives us his 
idea of the importance of foreign mission work. He had been 
dwelling on the need of the Gentile world, showing that they 
were without hope, being without God in the world, and then 
upon the wonderful fact of redemption through the blood of 
Christ, which redemption he shows is for all men whether Gentile 
or Jew, and as the wonder of it grows upon him he exclaims, 
'TTnto me who am less than the least of all saints is this grace 
given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ." The thing that surprised and astonished the 
Apostle was that he of all men should be called to foreign mis- 
sionary service. As he was not looking for a small place, neither 
was he expecting a call to the largest work in the gift of God. 

I think his attitude is explained by his clear sense of the 
greatness of the task. Human need was a tremendously real 
thing to this man of God. Yearning over his own nation he 
expresses his anguish of heart in the opening verses of the ninth 
chapter of his letter to the Eomans. "I have great heaviness 
and unceasing pain in my heart," he says, "and I could wish 
myself accursed from Christ for my brethren." And yet he has 
just been telling us about the love of Christ from which nothing 
— neither death nor life, nor angels nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present nor things to come, nor height nor 
depth, nor any other creature — shall be able to separate him. 
What a paradox is this! Can these two experiences — the love 
of Christ and unceasing pain and continual sorrow — dwell in 
the same heart? Yes, for the more you know of the love of 
Christ the more you will experience the pain of the world's 
separation from that love. In the light of what Christ had done 
for him, Paul read the story of the world's need of him. 

Is it not this personal experience which has nerved men of 
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all centuries to heroic deeds for Christ and their less fortunate 
fellows? What was it that caused Wilmot Brooke to cry out in 
Africa, "The people are too many for me!" and die? or that 
caused Xavier to cry out a6 he stood on the little islatid off the 
coast of China and looked across the waters to that fast-closed 
land, "0 rock ! rock ! when wilt thou open?" or that wrung from 
David Livingstone that last pathetic message to the civilized 
world, "All I can say in my loneliness is, *May Heaven's richest 
blessings rest upon any man, be he American, European or Turk, 
who will help to heal this open sore of the world V " What was 
it but an overmastering sense' of human need that submerged 
every personal interest in its desperate intensity? Those were 
extreme words of the Apostle when he announced that he could 
wish himself cut off from Christ if it would do any good, if only 
his brethren might taste the joy that had been his. But he faced 
an extreme condition. 

Such a condition confronts us in the work of missions to-day. 
Take for illustration the field where it has been my privilege to 
labor in British East Africa. There on the shore of Victoria 
Nyanza, six hundred miles from the coast, is a tribe numbering 
a million people. They are stark naked in body — women as well 
as men without the slightest suggestion of clothing of any 
description whatever. But their nakedness of body is only 
typical of their deeper, darker nakedness of spirit. They live 
in little circular grass huts, the only opening into which is a 
little opening two and a half feet high by a foot and a half wide, 
into which they crawl on their hands and knees. In those huts 
I have counted at night, upon being called to attend to their 
sick, as many as eleven men, women and children and seventeen 
goats and sheep huddled together. Is it any wonder that, living 
thus amid such conditions, they have become like the beasts 
with which they habitate ? Is it any wonder that, amid the putre- 
fying atmosphere of such moral conditions, love and affection 
as we understand it are all but throttled ? Is it any wonder that 
in some districts, where one is sick and they think he is going 
to die, they take the sufferer to the bush near the village, fasten 
a rope about his body, the other end of which is fastened within 
the village enclosure. ' Some one who is deputed for the purpose 
morning after morning shakes that rope ; if there is an answer- 
ing shake from the poor sufferer, food is placed in a calabash 
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near him. But one morning there is no answering shake of the 
rope, the rope is cut, the body ia dragged farther into the bush; 
at night there is a carnival of wild beasts, and in the morning — 
a few scattered bones tell the tale of what had been the temple 
of an immortal soul. We look with horror upon such conditions 
as that, and rightly. But it is well for us now and then to call a 
halt upon ourselves and review the steps by which we have come 
up from just such a state of barbarism. Remember, my friends, 
the difference between you and me and these degraded savages 
can be stated in terms of divine mercy and foreign missionary 
enterprise. Do you remember — of course, you know it as a his- 
torical fact — that at the very moment that Jesus gave the com- 
mission to his disciples to go into all the world and preach the 
gospel, your ancestors and mine were savages in the forests of 
Britain and Gaul ? Do you remember, furthermore, that at the 
very moment that Jesus, turning the thought of his disciples 
away from the "Narrow, provincial ideas of the kingdom to the 
wide sweep of his thought for the world, said to them, TJnto the 
uttermost part of the earth, ye shall be witnesses unto me* " — at 
that very moment your ancestors and mine were offering human 
sacrifices to the gods — aye, and they were devouring those 6ame 
sacrifices in many instances? Let us 6ay it with all due humilia- 
tion, but let us say it frankly nevertheless, our ancestors were 
cannibals at the very moment that Jesus gave that world-wide 
commission to his disciples. And yet I hear men saying, in the 
blaze of this twentieth century, with the facts of our own history 
staring us in the face, "I don't believe in foreign missions." 
As well might a man say, "I don't believe in my mother that 
bare me," for when you turn your back upon this enterprise, you 
turn away from the very thing that has lifted you out of sav- 
agery and given you every blessing and privilege that lifts you 
above your less fortunate fellows yonder. 

I can describe our cruel narrowness and heartless indifference 
to the claims of the great non-Christian work no better than by 
a personal incident. I had gone with a companion to explore a 
mountain some twenty miles away from our station. Word came 
to me from the station which necessitated my return as quickly 
as possible. One of our men had become very ill, so weak in fact 
that he was unable to move without assistance. So I left three 
men with him, giving him food to last until they could get to the 
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station, instructing them how to help the man along the way, 
and charging them under no circumstances to leave him, for the 
bush swarmed with wild beasts of every description. The men 
assumed the trust, and I went my way. Likewise nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, your Lord and mine went away, leaving his 
unfinished work in our hands. The destiny of the world of sin- 
ning, suffering men he committed to us. Moreover, he promised 
us his own presence and all the resources of his power to enable 
us to do the thing he asked us to do. How have we discharged 
our trust ? I fear very much as these men did theirs. 

To my surprise the very next day the three men came in, but 
without the sick man. I asked them where he was. "Huko 
nyuma" ("back there"), they answered. "Is he dead?" I asked. 
"No," they said. "Why didn't you bring him in then?" "Oh !" 
said they, "we ate up the food and got hungry, and we didn't 
want to stay there and run the risk of being eaten by the lions." 
"But, don't you know the sick man will be devoured; he can't 
help himself?" I exclaimed. "It don't matter," they replied, in 
the most matter-of-fact way, "he would die anyway." "Well," 
said I, "this is not the white man's way, and I am going back to 
see if we can't find him." Hastily setting out we tramped all the 
afternoon, and in the evening came to the place where the man 
had been left. I didn't expect to find him. But what I found 
was the outline of a human form in the soft earth, beside a small 
stream, and in horrid suggestiveness around that imprinted form 
numerous tracks of lions and hyenas. And as I lay in my little 
tent that night, and the lions roared about me all night, and the 
next morning, five minutes' walk from the tent, I came upon the 
fresh remains of a zebra that had been pulled down during the 
night and devoured by the lions, it didn't require any stretch 
of imagination to tell what had been the fate of the poor sick 
man. 

You shudder at such an exhibition of man's inhumanity to 
man. But what shall be said of the man who claims to believe 
that there is one God and one Mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus; who believes that God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life; who believes 
that he, Christ, is the propitiation not only for our sins, but also 
for the whole world — what shall be said, I say, of the man who 
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believes all that, and then shuts out of his thought and hie con- 
sideration and his prayers — save for occasional stated times and 
seasons — yea, and his plans for his life work two-thirds of this 
great sinning, suffering world of men, and condemns them to 
live and suffer in the midst of ignorance and superstition and 
squalor and dirt and sin, and to die in the dark ! What shall be 
said of the men who plan their lives on the basis of personal 
convenience and expediency in the face of such a need and such 
an opportunity for heroic self-sacrifice ! 

I grant you there is need at home. But I insist that the need 
abroad is just as much greater as the number of people there is 
greater than here. In this portion of the world field which we 
call the United States there are in round numbers about eighty 
million people. In that portion which we call the non-Christian 
world there are in round numbers at least eight hundred million 
people. Therefore, on the basis of numbers, we have a right to 
claim that the need there is ten times as great as the need here. 
But compare the forces at work in these divisions of the world 
field. Here there are at least one hundred and thirty thousand 
ordained ministers, not to speak of all the lay workers engaged 
more or less directly and effectively in bringing the knowledge 
of Christ to the people. There a little handful of eighteen thou- 
sand, all told, are striving to beat back the forces of darkness. 
There are more ordained ministers in the Methodist Church 
alone in the United States than there are missionaries, ordained 
and unordained, men and women, in the whole non-Christian 
world. And yet men still tell me they cannot go there unless 
they get a call. By all means get a call, but in God's name what 
do you mean by a call ? What sort of a call do you need to take 
you from one part of this country to another save the conscious- 
ness that there is need everywhere, and you have a message that 
will meet that need anywhere, the only question being as to 
where you can most effectively bring the message to bear upon 
that need. That settled, you do not wait for some supernatural 
earthquake to thrust you out in spite of yourself. 

In view of the facts I have noted, am I not right in saying 
that, apart from any clear leading to stay at home, the whole pre- 
sumption is in favor of your heading toward the foreign field? 
Is it not more rational to assume from what we know of God's 
attitude toward the world that he would rather have you give 
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the largest field and the greatest need the first claim upon your 
life ? I am sure if you could see the need there as you see the 
need here; if you could hear its appeal directly as you do this 
you would not have the heart to quibble about this matter of a 
call — you would hear a call so loud, so insistent that you could 
never doubt that it came from God. 

Surely the message that has meant so much to us ought, in 
all fairness, to be given to the world, and that as quickly as 
possible. Can you imagine how dreary, how barren your life 
would be without Christ? Suppose the word Saviour were to be 
suddenly stricken from your vocabularly, and all that it stands 
for eliminated from your life. Can you imagine the extent of 
such a catastrophe? 

I had a suggestion of what it might mean once when for two 
years and a half I searched for the word "saviour" in the native 
language. The language had not been written before. The first 
word I secured was the word "nichau," which means "what is 
it?" By flinging this word at them on every possible occasion 
I managed to build up a vocabulary and work out the grammar. 
But that one word eluded me. I never knew its meaning as I 
did in the light of that great need, a need which I knew I could 
meet if I could bring that word to bear upon it, but which I was 
powerless to meet until I got that word. 

I shall never forget the thrill of joy I experienced when at 
last the long search was rewarded, I was sitting at my camp- 
fire one night listening to the stories of my men. It happened 
that a brother missionary had been attacked and badly wounded 
by a lion a short time before this. My head man, Kikuvi, was 
with him at the time and was the means of his rescue. And now 
he began to tell the story of the rescue. I listened with two 
and a half years of disappointment in the eager concentration 
of my attention. But he went through the whole story without 
dropping a word I could construe to be the one I was after. Dis- 
appointed once more, I was about to turn away, when Kikuvi 
remarked casually, "Bwana nukuthaniwa na Kikuvi" ("the mas- 
ter was saved by Kikuvi"). I could have shouted for very joy, 
for having found the verb kuthania, "to save"; I could easily 
make the noun "saviour" from it. But in order to prove it be- 
yond the shadow of doubt, I plied him with questions. Assured 
that it was indeed the word I was looking for, I said to him, 
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"Kikuvi, this is the word I've been wanting you to give me all 
these days, because I've been wanting to tell you that Yesu, the 
Son of God, died to ku" — I 'got no farther. The black face lit 
up with a flash of intelligence, and turning to me in the lurid 
light of the camp-fire, he exclaimed, "Master, I see it now, I 
understand; this is what you have been trying to tell us all these 
moons : that Yesu died to save us from our sins !" I never heard 
a sweeter word in all my life than when that word Saviour fell 
for the first time from the lips of that black savage in Central 
Africa. I went into the house and fell on my face in thanks- 
giving before God, the gladdest, sweetest moment I ever knew. 

People said to me before I went to Africa, "What are you 
going out there to bury yourself for?" Tell me, my friends, 
where in all this world could a man bury himself to better ad- 
vantage ! Where could a life bring forth a richer harvest than 
from the rich furrows of a need like that ! 

They said to Jesus as he hung on the cross, "If thou be a 
king, come down from the cross." They could not see, poor 
souls, that the highest proof of his power was in his ability to 
stay on the cross. He had power to come down, but he had more 
power not to come down. It's easy enough to come down from 
the cross in comparison with staying on it; easy enough to 
choose the easy place; easy enough to choose the convenient 
place, or the place of expediency; but it takes something akin 
to the spirit that kept Jesus on the cross to cut right across the 
path of self-indulgence, and go in the face of clamoring ambition 
in the choice of a field for our life-work ! 
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THE RIGHT EMPHASIS FOR THE PREACH- 
ING OF TO-DAY. 

By Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, D. D., 

Pastor Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 

New York Citr. 

The meaning of a spoken sentence is determined by the place 
of emphasis. Exact truth may be written with the right words, 
in proper construction, only to be perverted by the wrong stress 
of voice. The meaning of our ministry will be determined not 
only by what we exclude and include, but by what we emphasize. 
First things must have first place; the primary must come 
before the secondary; the subordinate must make way for the 
supreme. Last summer I heard a famous English preacher dis- 
course with great earnestness on what he called "the malignance 
of a false perspective." He epoke of the insignificant things 
which naturally ought to have their place in the background, but 
which, when brought to the front, not only assume unnatural 
proportions, but obscure what is more important. You have no 
doubt seen some of the effects produced by an ill-adjusted 
camera when the right focus has not been secured. I saw re- 
cently an amateur photograph of a horse, and the head was twice 
the size of the body, a veritable monstrosity. And if the angels 
in heaven could 6ee some of the pictures which even ministers 
take of life, it would occasion a great deal of celestial merriment 
if it were not so sad. A small coin held close to the camera of 
the mind is large enough to obscure the whole field of a man's 
vision. A subordinate purpose may so engage the attention as 
to hide all the great and worthy aims of life; and a compara- 
tively unimportant truth may be so magnified in preaching as 
to destroy the whole proportion of faith. 

The life of the modern preacher is so complex, he is related 
to so many enterprises, his work is so diversified, and the truth 
which he is to proclaim is so many sided, that it is no easy 
matter to get the right perspective; and yet he must have it if 
he is to present a complete and satisfactory gospel. One great 
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purpose of theological training is to teach the student what 
things are of most importance and should have first place. This 
was the kind of training the apostles received. They were taught 
what to seek first; what the central truths are, around which all 
else revolves ; what is indispensable and supreme. I have often 
heard my father describe the course of seminary instruction 
which he received some sixty years ago. At that time, there were 
only three departments of instruction, and the training for the 
ministry was very simple, but effective. Since that time, by a 
natural process of evolution, theological study has developed 
into a complex system, often bewildering to the youthful mind 
not yet able to see things in their right proportions. A few 
years ago a young man told me that he had been a seminary 
student in the East for two years, but, said he, the instruction 
imparted, although intensely interesting, was so confusing and 
unsettling in its character that he and several of his class-mates, 
whom he named, decided that there was really nothing which 
they could preach with emphasis, and that they would better 
turn from the ministry to the law; which they did. Perhaps 
if they had completed their theological course the diverging 
streams of thought would have been brought together into one 
clearly defined channel. This is the task of systematic theology 
— to gather up the results of analytic study in other departments 
and relate them properly into a body of truth, complete and self- 
consistent, a living organism which will grow and may change, 
but which will preserve its identity. While our seminaries are 
expected to teach a great many things, there are a few things 
needful which cannot be ignored without loss to the preacher's 
effectiveness. Coming forth from a complex training, the young 
minister enters the maze of a complex life. Work initiates more 
work; the demands on time and energy increase; engagements 
multiply; there are social functions to be enjoyed or endured, 
visits to be made, meetings and conventions to be attended, ser- 
mons and addresses to be prepared — to say nothing of the time 
which should be given to independent study and private devo- 
tion — and even the most energetic and ambitious minister finds 
that he cannot do everything. "Mastery," we are told, "is 
resolved limitation." Canon Liddon once said that at the outset 
of his career when, as he expressed it, he was in danger of be- 
coming a popular preacher, he had received from Dr. Pusey the 
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advice which had been to him off the utmost value. It was this, 
"Limit your work." To know how to do this, and confine one's 
endeavor only to the things which are worth while, requires a 
clear, practical judgment, which is one of the first elements in a 
strong character. Limit your themes, is a piece of advice which 
the preacher of to-day would do well to heed. Complaint is 
made that there is a great deal of preaching in the present day 
on what may be called the suburban interests of religion, the out- 
lying districts between Christianity and, say, art, or literature, 
or sociology. And some who wish to be sensational, go beyond 
the suburbs into a far country and spend their substance in riot- 
ous preaching. One clear advantage of the ecclesiastical year, 
and of the custom of the Dutch Reformed Church to teach the 
Heidelberg Catechism from the pulpit, is that it calls the 
preachers* attention to the great themes of redemption which 
might otherwise be overlooked. 

But we are told that our preaching must be adapted to the 
age in which we live; that the gospel is many sided, and has 
been given for many days and for many races ; that in its revo- 
lution upon its axis, it must turn to this age another face than 
that which was beheld in the past. Hence we are told that the 
emphasis in the present day message must be determined by the 
spirit of scientific investigation and criticism, of social combi- 
nation, of economic enterprise and of a new philanthropy. These 
are certainly characteristic tendencies which the preacher must 
take into account, and his sermons will have a tone and coloring 
which differentiate them from the sermons of, say, fifty years 
ago. Yet human nature, which needs spiritual renewal, is the 
same in all ages, and the specific of the gospel, when properly 
applied, has always produced such wonderful results that no 
new remedy need be sought for. To remake the gospel, in the 
desire to find a place for it in the modern age, is to forfeit that 
which gives it place in all ages. I once heard an eminent 
preacher assign as one secret of his great success the determi- 
nation not to preach anything which had not been verified in his 
own experience — a rather hard rule for the young preacher. 
The best sermons I have preached on the right training of chil- 
dren were prepared in my ante-parental days. Every minister 
will find it difficult to enlarge his own experience so as to cover 
the multiform and variegated experiences of all his people. 
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Some have difficulties which he has never known, probably never 
will know. Some have trials and sorrows altogether foreign to 
his own heart life, and he needs constantly to pray for enlarge- 
ment of sympathy. And yet so far as the great central principles 
of the gospel are concerned, they must be realized in the 
preacher's own experience before he can speak with authority, 
and emphasize what sinful men need for their soul's salvation ; 
and he must keep in constant contact with the things of the 
Spirit if he is to be a demonstration that the things spoken of in 
church are realities. 

We believe that the right emphasis in preaching is to be de- 
termined by the Word of God which liveth and abideth forever, 
which Word even of itself, without the aid of the preacher, by 
the power of the Spirit, teaches men the things they must believe 
first of all. When one of our missionaries went about a year or 
two ago to Falmeiras, in Central Brazil, a region in which no 
missionary work had been done, except that a few Bibles had 
been distributed, he found a number of people who were eager 
to see him. To his astonishment, he soon learned that they 
understood the plan of salvation, and were even ready to make 
a public profession of faith in Christ and receive Christian bap- 
tism. One of the converts was a man who had enjoyed the 
reputation of being the greatest murderer for miles around. 
And yet his life was so changed by the power of the gospel that 
his only desire was to tell others of his newly found joy. An- 
other was an old man who first examined Mr. Waddell to ascer- 
tain whether his preaching accorded with what he had learned 
to believe. When asked how much he knew of the Bible, he 
replied that being an old man, his memory was not what it once 
was, but he could repeat the whole of the New Testament and 
all of the Psalms. These people, without any further instruc- 
tion, were ready to be received into the church. Where did they 
get the authoritative message which convinced them of the very 
things they needed to know, and were essential to their salva- 
tion? It was from reading the Word of God; that of itself 
emphasized what was of supreme importance. And it is the 
positive teaching of the Scriptures with the Bible's own per- 
spective that men and women want to-day. 

The late Dr. Davidson, of Scotland, once nuufe this state- 
ment, 'The old philosopher said, 'Give me a place to stand, and 
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I will move the world/ Scripture gives us a place to stand." 
And the preacher of to-day must stand secure on the impregnable 
rock of Scripture if he is to make the clear and emphatic asser- 
tions necessary to convince and move the world. What is the 
central truth in which these positive assertions converge? What 
is the unifying idea of the whole Scriptures which must always 
and everywhere be kept in mind if preaching is to put first things 
first? According to Dr. Denney, in his recent book, The Death 
of Christ, the burden of the Bible, the one fundamental omni- 
present truth to which the Holy Spirit bears witness by and with 
the Word in our hearts, is the doctrine of the Atonement. All 
the Scriptures testify of Christ as the bearer of sin, the Be- 
deemer who gave his life a ransom for us. There are those who 
assert that the centre of gravity in the gospel, the truth which 
gives significance to all revelation, and in which lies already 
hidden, the hope, the glory, the transfigured future of man, is 
the Incarnation of the Eternal Word. But great as this truth 
is, it must not be taken from its primary revealed occasion and 
purpose for the race. It is so taken when Christian thought 
treats it as a gospel in and by itself; when we attempt to pre- 
sent to any race, in any stage of development, in any tract of 
time, an Evangel which does not put in the foreground man's 
sin in its guilt as well as in its power, and the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus, who is the propitiation for our sins and with- 
out whose blood-shedding there is no remission. Here is where 
Paul, whom Beecher considered the greatest of preachers, put the 
emphasis. He remind the Corinthians, "I delivered unto you 
first of all that which I also received, that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures." First and foremost in his 
preaching was the death of Christ in its relation to sin. He de- 
termined to limit his themes to one only : Christ and him cru- 
cified. But some one will say, Jesus rather than Paul is to be 
the preacher's pattern, and the gospel of Jesus is to be distin- 
guished from and preferred to the apostolic gospel. Back to 
Christ is the watchword of much modern preaching, and we are 
urged to believe that in his teaching there is scant allusion to 
the doctrine of the Atonement, and hence that he could not have 
regarded it as important. But if the gospel of the epistles be 
true, how could Jesus have fully and clearly proclaimed it be- 
forehand. It was a gospel brought to completeness by the death 
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and resurrection of Christ, and such a gospel could not have 
been preached in its fulness before the facts which constituted 
it had taken place. Believe, if you will, that Jesus put the em* 
phasis on the idea of a kingdom — according to his own view, his 
death followed by his rising again was not a mere illustration of 
a general law of sacrifice, nor a proof of fidelity in his vocation, 
but a decisive turning point in the history of his kingdom and 
in the spiritual history of the world ; and not until that event 
had taken place and the Spirit was given, could the kingdom be 
constituted. And after the resurrection he enjoined his disciples 
to make the remission of sins, which in the institution of the 
Supper he had connected with the shedding of his blood, a fun- 
damental article in their preaching. In this way the kingdom 
of Christ was extended in the apostolic age, and it is only such 
preaching that will evangelize the world. Many of our churches 
have, of late, been stimulated to special effort for the winning 
of souls, and the necessity for an earnest, aggressive evangelistic 
movement is everywhere recognized. The supreme need of man- 
kind is the gospel and it is the main business of the church to 
carry the gospel to every creature, that each may have an intelli- 
gent opportunity to know Christ as personal Saviour. But what 
gospel has the power to convince men of sin, woo them to Christ 
and build them up in character? Only the gospel of a sin- 
bearing, sin-expiating love which pleads for acceptance and takes 
the whole responsibility of the sinner if he abandon himself to it. 
This is the preaching which has been productive of revivals in 
the past. And an eminent English writer, in discussing the 
coming revival, declares that it will make Christ and him cruci- 
fied shine before the souls of men as the Sin-bearer. 

The church is being constantly condemned for the low stan- 
dard of Christian living that obtains among many of the Lord's 
professed disciples. We are told that the coldness and estrange- 
ment with which many view the church is to be found in the 
ethical defects of the Christian society, and that in some respects 
the ethical standard of the church is lower than that which pre- 
vails outside, where there is a higher estimate of honor, courage 
and chivalry than is to be found in the church. Even the pulpit 
is assaulted for inconsistency that those outside the church can- 
not tolerate. We need to preach ethics, and practice accord- 
ingly. Bight character and right conduct the church must ever 
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stand for and aim to produce. Say if you will that Christi- 
anity is a life, that its purpose is to make men good and pure — 
the basis of it all must be the reconciling work of Christ. Just 
as the great Apostle declares the ultimate purpose of God in the 
work of Christ to be "to present you holy and without blemish 
and unreprovable before him." How ie this to be realized? 
"Continue in the faith, grounded and steadfast, and be not 
moved away from the hope of the gospel which ye heard, whereof, 
I, Paul, was made a minister." The atoning death of Christ, 
according to the Scriptures, is the inspiring and controlling 
force in Christian life, and the presupposition of Christian 
ethics. When David Brainerd preached to the Indians he tells 
us that he gave no time to training in the arts of civilization, 
or to the inculcation of ethical precepts, but proclaimed only 
the saving truths of the cross. And to use his own words, "When 
these truths, were felt at heart, there was no vice unreformed, no 
external duty neglected. The reformation was general, and all 
springing from the internal influence of divine truth on the 
heart, and not from any external restraint or because they had 
heard these vices particularly exposed or repeatedly spoken 
against." The history of revivals of religion proves clearly that 
in proportion as men get into the heart of the gospel, or the 
heart of the gospel gets into them, will they walk on the high* 
ways of holiness. 

But some one may object to my plea, and say that the Scrip- 
tural teaching of the Atonement is being adequately preached 
to-day, not perhaps in the familiar forms or philosophical expo- 
sitions in which it has been expressed, but in its substance and 
simplicity. Granting that this truth of the gospel is many 
sided, and that the whole significance of Christ's death cannot 
be fully absorbed into the human mind and heart, and that no 
single theory can exhaust its entire meaning, it certainly is a 
fact that in modern preaching the death of Christ does not have 
the place corresponding to that which it has in the New Testa- 
ment, and as a result there has been a weakening of pulpit power. 
Think of some of the most influential pulpits in recent times. 
What has been the basis of their success? In England the most 
conspicuous preachers since the days of Wesley and Whitefield 
have been Charles Spurgeon and Joseph Parker. The secret of 
their influence was the message they delivered. It embraced the 
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great catholic truths of the gospel centering in the atonement 
for sin made by Christ's sacrificial death upon the cross. One of 
the ablest, most interesting and instructive of non-conformist 
preachers in England to-day is Alexander Maclaren of Man- 
chester. The great secret of his substantial and long continued 
success is that his preaching is firmly based upon and is a careful 
exposition of the revelation God has given to us in the Scrip- 
tures, and the very core of his teaching is that Christ's cross is 
the propitiation for our sins. So sure is he that the atoning 
death of Christ effected something real and permanent for the 
salvation of the world, that, according to his oft-repeated declar- 
ation, if any preacher leaves this out of his message his ministry 
will be futile and fruitless. As he has expressed it, "A Chris- 
tianity without a dying Christ is a dying Chri6tianity. ,, Or, as 
the best known bishop in the Anglican Church has put it, 
"Without Christ, who died for our sins, and having died, is 
risen again, faith has no foothold, and conscience no rest, and 
hope no eastern window, and man knows neither himself nor 
God." 

In the recent book which Dr; G. Campbell Morgan has writ- 
ten, Evangelism, you will note this significant testimony, "When 
I take the New Testament and see what Christ says about his 
own death, and what the inspired writers of the New Testament 
say, and when there comes, superadded to the Christ's estimate 
and the estimate of the apostles, the answer of my heart to the 
inner meaning of the cross, then I know that the cross is the 
heart and centre of the great evangel. We are to tell men we 
fail, but the One who never failed takes our place. You cannot 
get away from the words, Vicarious Atonement The cross is 
supremely the heart and centre of our great evangel." 

You will pardon a reference to the pulpit which I have the 
honor to fill. The Fifth Avenue Church stands at the heart of 
the great metropolis, and is frequented by people of large means. 
During nearly one hundred years of history, the type of preach- 
ing under which the church has flourished may be illustrated 
by a statement which the late Dr. George T. Purves, my prede- 
cessor, made, "Of all the truths which men need to hear, the 
Atonement is the most essential. If in our age, religion is not 
to become identical with ethics, or superficial in its treatment of 
human needs, it must proclaim, as of old, the saving power of 
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the blood that was shed on Calvary." I pray God that this may 
be the dominant note in my own unworthy ministry. Ought it not 
to be in yours also, young brethren ? To put the emphasis here 
is the admonition of the past in which all the heroes of the faith 
join; is the injunction of God's Word which God's messenger 
must ever obey; is the requirement of the church which ordains 
us ministers of a New Testament which presupposes the death 
of a testator for the caving of transgressors; is the demand of 
.the age which must have a gospel for a world of sin and doubt; 
is the hope of every creature looking forward to the one far-off 
divine event, the redemption of the world. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE SOUTH TO THE 
COLORED PEOPLE. 

By Rev. D. Clay Lilly D. D., 

Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 

Winstoit-Salem, N. C. 

I most earnestly desire to see the unification of American 
thought and purpose with reference to the colored people — to 
see whatever is intolerant or repressive in Southern traditions, 
quickened and vitalized into conservative activity; and whatever 
is radical and unwise in Northern opinion restrained within 
safe limits in purpose and endeavor. How I should delight to 
see the great strength of this whole American people, so far as 
it can be enlisted, used for the further uplift of the feeble colored 
race ! And this strong desire is in my heart to-night in all that 
I shall say. 

With reference to the subject as given on the printed pro- 
gramme, "Colored Evangelization: a National Question," I am 
taking the liberty of departing from it at some points, and I 
shall not attempt to bring all my address into strict unity with 
the formulated subject. I shall in the first part of this address 
traverse a wider field than that of direct colored evangelization; 
and I do this because I know how closely the religious question 
is related to the other departments of the general question of 
the South's attitude to, and treatment of, the negro. It would 
be useless to make an earnest protestation of our interest in his 
spiritual life to any one who might have a mistaken impression 
of our interest in his political, or social, or intellectual life. 
You could not receive at its true value any account of work done 
for him spiritually, if there lingered in your mind the suspicion 
that in the other relations of our life to his, we had violated 
justice, judgment and equity. And I am the more encouraged to 
do this by my knowledge, gained at first hand, of the willingness, 
openness, and interest with which our friends not of the South 
listen to one of the South when he speaks of these matters in 
fraternal frankness. 
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I shall deal briefly with these related subjects, and then 
present the special work of colored evangelization. But I hope 
to be able to speak of these matters not as a partisan, but as a 
commentator. It is not eo much my purpose to vindicate, as it 
is merely to exhibit. The beet of all is for us to love one another, 
in this work as well as out of it. There is nothing that would 
mean so much for this cause as our hearty and cordial unity and 
fellowship in this difficult work. But unity and fellowship are 
the offspring of love, and love, in earthly things, is the child of 
knowledge. A cordial agreement in principles, a hearty co- 
operation in practice — this is the basis on which we must win 
this conflict. I do not attempt to speak as a representative of 
the South. This power is delegated to no man. One can only 
give his opinion of the matters under discussion. But since 
much of Southern opinion on these matters is well defined and 
known by her people, no egregious error need be made in speak- 
ing of it. I have known at first hand the conditions in four of 
the Southern States, having lived successively in Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama end North Carolina. For five years I was the 
Executive Secretary of Colored Evangelization for the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States (commonly called the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church) . My duties necessitated my traveling 
again and again through the Southern States. I have thus be- 
come acquainted with the people, and with their views; with 
the theories they hold, and the reasons for their holding them. 

Our General View of the Negro. 

Our general view of the negro is that he is not the equal of 
the white man, either mentally or morally. You at once think 
of those extraordinary men who are at present much in the public 
eye, and who are the recognized leaders of the negro race. But 
it should be remembered that these men are not fair representa- 
tives of negro mentality, for they are not pure-blood negroes, 
but mulattoes. There are, of course, exceptions amongst the 
pure-blood negroes, and I know some personally who are pos- 
sessed of fine minds and fine characters. But these are the rare 
exceptions. The negro is perhaps the weakest of all the races of 
men in respect to mental and moral life. Nor do we allow that 
these deficiencies are due to slavery (and without defending 
slavery, I yet believe the following statements). The life of the 
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negro was upward in slavery, having produced the old-time 
negro, of whom we all like to think. His attainments were made 
possible by his position. His ideals were learned from his master. 
His appearance was a copy of the master's dignity and spirit. 
He entered slavery a naked savage, and he was lifted distinctly, 
positively, powerfully, by his association with the stronger race. 
His position in the household was to him a school in manners 
and morals, as also in industry and economy. He came out of 
slavery and succeeded. The great bulk of the property now held 
by negroes and so much boasted of as an evidence of their pro- 
gress, was acquired by the exclave, and in the first twenty years 
after the war while he was still a factor in negro life. The new 
generation of negroes, released from the restraints of slavery, 
have made a steady progress in criminality during each decade 
of their freedom. The facts all point away from the theory that 
slavery is responsible for the deficiencies in negro character. If 
any environment is responsible for it, it was their debasing life 
during the long centuries of their isolation and degradation in 
the Dark Continent. 

Oub General Attitude to the Negeo. 

Though recognizing, as all are bound to recognize who have 
any knowledge at first hand of the negro, his serious deficiencies, 
the general attitude of the Southern people to the negro is 
kindly. Bemember the constant and manifold ways in which 
the two races are associated at all times and everywhere. Picture 
to yourself one of our streets, filled with the two races. Or a 
home of white people in which the cook, nurse, driver, laundress, 
porter, seamstress and gardener are perhaps all colored. The 
barber, waiter, drayman, odd-job man are usually colored. Our 
entire labor supply, with a few exceptions like the various manu- 
facturing enterprises, is practically colored. Our chief industry 
is agriculture, and the labor supply in this department is almost 
wholly colored. Eemember that every hour of labor of every 
day, always and everywhere in the South, these millions and 
millions of people are touching each other at every possible 
point of contact, in that most trying of relationships, of em- 
ployer and employee, and one easily sees that, after all, race dis- 
turbances are comparatively few. These disturbances are usually 
in out of the way places, where police protection is entirely in- 
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sufficient. There is hardly ever a repetition of such a disturbance 
in any one community. So that if you will take any one com- 
munity, a race disturbance would not occur twice in a generation 
of men. I have lived all my life in the South, and I never saw 
the slightest "race riot," or was ever close to one. When they 
do occur, they are due to the conduct of bad people, and not to 
representative people of either race. I think the following state- 
ment will be readily recognized as true, to-wit, that there are 
fewer and less serious troubles between the employer and the 
employed in the South than in any other part of our country. 
This is due to the docility of the colored people and the kindly 
patience of the white employers. 

The Genebal Attitude of Kindliness Illustrated. 

1. Industrially. 

If the negro will work six days in the week and behave him- 
self, he can succeed anywhere in the South. As farmer or mer- 
chant, as mechanic or artisan ; as contractor, or even as under- 
taker — in any department of labor, skilled or unskilled, he has 
a large opportunity to use his resources to achieve success. In 
the city in which I live, even while I write these words, thou- 
sands of men and women and boys and girls of both races are at 
work doing the same things, and in many cases working together 
in the same building, in the same room — practically side by side. 
There is no discrimination against the colored race, as to either 
the opportunity to labor or the reward for the work done. In 
my former home in Alabama, where I lived for eight years, every 
useful occupation was open to the negroes. Some of the best 
homes built in the thriving little city of Tuscaloosa during the 
years in which I lived there, were built by negro, contractors, 
who employed either negro labor, or else men of both races to 
work together on the same building. This is not theory, but 
practice — actual condition; I speak from knowledge at first 
hand. Prof. Booker Washington says, "It is in the South that 
the black man finds an open sesame in labor, industry and busi- 
ness that is not surpassed anywhere. It is here that that form 
of slavery which prevents a man from selling his labor to whom 
he pleases on account of his color is almost unknown. . . . 
If the negro would spend a dollar at the opera, he will find the 
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fairest opportunity at the North. If he would earn the dollar, 
his fairest opportunity is at the South. The opportunity to earn 
the dollar fairly is of much more importance to the negro just 
now than the opportunity to spend it at the opera." 'The South 
has sometimes abridged the negro's right to vote, but the South 
has not yet abridged his right in any direction of human interest 
or of honest effort to earn his bread. The one is secondary, the 
other is primary; the one is incidental, the greater number of 
enlightened peoples have lived happily for centuries without it; 
the other is elemental, structural, indispensable: it lies at the 
very basis of life and integrity, whether individual or social." l 

2. Civilly. 

I feel sure that the idea is entertained by some that the negro 
is treated with great injustice in the South. I would remind 
any who think thus that trial by jury is still in vogue in the 
South. And I do not believe any thoughtful person will for one 
moment believe that twelve average white men would go into a 
jury room and agree in cold blood to defraud a poor, ignorant 
negro of any right or privilege or possession. The idea is too 
absurd to be received. For all those countless instances in which 
the negro is tried by due process of law, it can be set down as 
certain that no injustice, nor anything approaching it, is ever 
dealt out to him. 

It is to be greatly regretted that all punishment for crime is 
not by due process of law. And as to those lawless forms of pun- 
ishment manifested in lynch law, let it be known that we recog- 
nize the horror of it. We deplore these things. They are not a 
part of our better life. We repudiate the mob. We have not 
yet devised a way to prevent mob violence. Because of the vio- 
lence and force of the passions aroused, the mob is uncontrollable 
by anything except superior force. It is not amenable to reason, 
nor influenced by any of those considerations which commonly 
operate to control conduct. If you will conceive of a Southern 
neighborhood with its inadequate police provision for times of 
quiet, }*ou can see how helpless it is before the enraged mob. 
The personnel of the mob is not representative, nor even average. 
It is often of a thoughtless, violent, immature class. Public 
«entiment in the South condemns the mob, and it would do so 
1 Rev. Edgar Gardner Murphy, The Present South. 
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more insistently and outspokenly did we feel lees keenly the 
horror of the crime sought to be avenged by the maddened mob. 

3. Politically. 

I would say something, too, about our treatment of him po- 
litically, and would call attention in the first place to the fact 
that all that has been done from first to last was remedial of 
intolerable conditions. Prior to the war, some Northern States, 
such as Connecticut, Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio and New York, 
although possessing small negro populations, had voted on the 
question of allowing the negroes to vote, and had rejected it by 
large popular majorities. It would not have debased the elec- 
torate of those States, for the white people so overwhelmingly 
outnumbered the colored. Yet all the South, with its very large 
negro population, was saddled with this intolerable burden, at 
one stroke of the pen, against her will and over her bewildered 
and despairing protest. The only way in which government 
could be preserved in the hands of the literate and intelligent 
white race was either (1) by intimidation, not permitting the 
negro to vote in numbers large enough to control the election; 
or (2) by corruption, permitting him to vote, but not counting 
enough of his ballots to control the election; or (3) by a re- 
striction of suffrage in a constitutional way. In the days fol- 
lowing close upon the granting of the franchise to negroes, re- 
stricted suffrage in the Southern States would not have been 
tolerated by the Federal government, and if the public order was 
to be preserved in the South, the mistaken policy of the general 
government could be met by no lawful or constitutional means, 
but only by force and fraud. Without attempting to justify 
this, I mention the extenuating circumstances just stated. 

As soon as the nation recovered its balance on the negro 
question and began to see that unrestricted negro suffrage was a 
colossal mistake, the South began in a constitutional way the 
purging of her electorate. It may not be generally known that 
those States which have adopted measures for restricting suf- 
frage, have disfranchised white men as well as black. That the 
qualifications for voting are educational, and not racial. The 
exception to this last statement is a temporary discrimination in 
favor of the Confederate eoldiers. No State could be expected 
to disfranchise her gallant defenders. But this discrimination 
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is merely temporary, and when it expires, as it soon will, then 
both races will be on exactly the same footing. An educational 
qualification for the voter is not an injustice to any, but an 
incentive to all. 

4. Socially. 

The question of a common social life for the two races is one 
of racial integrity. Are the two races to preserve their separate 
identity, as they have done in the South? Or are they to be 
mingled, as the Spaniards and negroes have done in Spanish 
possessions ? Racial integrity is much more important for both 
races than any benefit to be possibly derived from social min- 
gling. It is kinder to make the line of separation plain and to 
observe it strictly than to dally with it. It is easier not to begin 
any social mingling, than to begin and find it necessary to stop. 
The South looks kindly on all true evidence of the progress of 
the negro race, and particularly on anything indicating his 
social progress. It hopes for the day when he shall have his own 
social standards, and when his own social life will be so de- 
veloped that he need look to none other for his most helpful and 
pleasing associations. 

5. Educationally. 

The South began the work of negro education when it was 
impoverished and devastated. For example, the State of Georgia 
assessing $600,000,000 of property at the beginning of the war, 
had only $130,000,000 at its close, t. e., three-fourths of its 
wealth was destroyed, and there remained for all that State less 
than the private fortune of some men to-day. Vanquished, deep 
in debt, with a rural and scattered population, cursed with 
illiteracy, facing the gravest difficulties in every line, needing 
every available dollar; in order to serve an alien people, alien- 
ated from them in spirit, opposing them politically, irritating 
them socially, handicapping them industrially — the South 
arises in her poverty, and though the bread was not enough for 
her own, with amazing generosity she breaks the thin, scant loaf 
and to the weaker race gives a liberal part. 

"The world has never witnessed such a spectacle as this in- 
spiration of the superior Southern people at the close of the civil 
war to set up, as the supreme motive power in the future life of 
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their States, the entire system of education developed by the 
genius of the American people during the past two hundred and 
fifty years of their colonial and national existence/' 1 

When there has been any serious opposition to negro educa- 
tion, it has been to the kind of education it was proposed to give 
him. We have not always endorsed the plans and ideals of the 
negro's Northern friends. We know the negro needs to labor. 
He cannot get beyond labor until he has mastered it. We merely 
insist that he shall not too soon lay aside his working clothes; 
that he shall not pass to the higher things till he shall have mas- 
tered the lower. I believe that the Southern people would with 
practical unanimity endorse a programme like this: 

1. An elementary education for the whole race. 

2. For those who have the aptitude, the higher education, 
preparing them to fill acceptably positions as preachers, teachers, 
physicians, etc. 

3. To those who can receive and use it, the very highest kind 
of training. The negro race must have leaders from its own 
race. These can be developed only by the best training. 

I now come to the special subject of Colored Evangelization, 
and I desire to look at it in three epochs : I. Previous to the War; 
II. The Period of War and Beconstruction; III. The Recent 
Work and Present Condition. 

I. Pkevious to the Wab.* 

The evangelization of the negro slaves began at an early date. 
The first regular Methodist mission among the colored people 
was established in 1829 in South Carolina. The Rev. Dr. (after- 
wards Bishop) Capers was its superintendent. The first year's 
labors resulted in two missions, with 417 church members. The 
second year their membership was more than doubled. Before 
the war came these stations had increased to 26, with 32 preach- 
ers and a colored membership of 11,546 in South Carolina. 
And this good work was not confined to South Carolina. Every 

1 Dr. A. D. Mayo. 

'For the facts in the sketch of religious conditions previous to the 
war I am indebted wholly to an article in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia by Mr. M. E. Strieby, on Negro Evangelization, and to informa- 
tion gathered by Rev. R. F. Campbell, D. D., Asheville, N. C, and pub- 
lished in his pamphlet "Some Aspects of the Race Problem in the South." 
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conference in the South had its colored mission*. In the Mis- 
sissippi Conference fully one-third of its effective ministry were 
employed exclusively on the colored missions, while every pastor 
on circuit, station or white mission, had a colored membership to 
whom he gave pastoral attention. Galleries were made in the 
churches, where the negroes sat during the public services for the 
whites. In addition, every Sunday afternoon they had special 
services, filling the body of the churches in many places. In 
1860 the colored membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, had reached 207,766. 

The Baptists at least two generations before the civil war had 
given attention to the religious condition of the slaves. Pastors 
of white Baptist churches, some of the most eminent, labored 
faithfully among these people; and as a rule the slaves of per- 
sons identified with Baptist churches sat with their masters in 
the same house of worship, occupying the rear seats, or the gal- 
leries, heard the same sermon, were received into membership 
by baptism upon evidences of conversion, and were admitted to 
the same table of the Lord. Planters frequently paid liberally 
to the support of ministers who gave their chief attention to the 
evangelization of the blacks. As the membership increased, and 
separate organizations were effected for the negroes, these col- 
ored churches often had white pastors. In 1850 there were 
89,695 colored Baptists. 

The Presbyterians in the South have been smaller numeri- 
cally than the Methodists or Baptists, yet they were alive to the 
work of negro evangelization as early as 1825. In that year the 
General Assembly passes a resolution "especially commending 
the prudence and zeal combined in this work by the Presbyteries 
of Charleston Union, Georgia, Concord, South Alabama and 
Mississippi." In 1839 one minister is reported as giving all his 
time to the colored people, and most, if not all, settled pastors 
and stated supplies preached as often as once a week to them. 
In the houses of worship of the whites provision was made for 
the blacks, where they might enjoy the privileges of the sanc- 
tuary. Services were held for them on the plantations, and it 
was the custom to have the household servants present at family 
prayers. On large plantations it was not uncommon for Chris- 
tian masters to employ a minister to preach statedly to their 
Blaves. The colored membership of the Presbyterian Church in 
1860 was 13,837. 
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The Protestant Episcopal Church reports in 1724, in Vir- 
ginia, that with some exceptions the masters favored the instruc- 
tion of their slaves and the missionaries embraced the oppor- 
tunity to instruct, and when proper to baptize and admit to the 
Lord's Supper. 

The Eev. T. C. Thornton, late president of the Centenary 
College, Clinton, Mississippi, who travelled extensively through 
the South wrote in 1841, "In some places they (the negroes) 
have large, spacious churches for themselves, as in Baltimore, 
Alexandria, Charleston; in others they have seats appropriated 
for them on the lower floor, or a portion or the whole of the 
galleries of the churches. We do not know in any slave-holding 
State in the Union, a neighborhood where a church has been 
built for any of the orthodox Protestant denominations, in 
which a portion thereof was not set apart for the colored people, 
unless they have a church of their own, or other provision in 
some church in the vicinity." Mr. Thornton estimates that 
there were at that time at least 500,000 church members among 
the slaves, or about one-fifth of the negro population, and that 
2,000,000 were regular church attendants. , 

In 1848 an enterprise was begun for the more thorough-going 
evangelization of the colored people in Charleston, S. C, under 
the auspices of the Eev. Dr. J. B. Adger and the session of the 
Second Presbyterian Church. In 1859 a church building costing 
twenty-five thousand dollars, contributed by the citizens of 
Charleston, was dedicated. Prom the first the great building was 
filled, the blacks occupying the main floor, and the whites the 
galleries, which seated two hundred and fifty persons. The 
Rev. Dr. J. L. Girardeau, one of the greatest preachers in the 
South, was for years the pastor of this church. The close of the 
war found it with exactly five hundred colored members, and 
nearly one hundred white. 

A minister in Natchez wrote to Dr. Charles Colcock Jones in 
the ^O's, "I have committed to me the instruction of the negroes 
on five plantations, in all about three hundred, the owners of 
whom are professors of religion. I usually preach three times 
on the Sabbath, and after each sermon I spend a short time 
catechising. I have occasional meetings for inquiry." 

Another wrote from the Savannah River, "I visit eighteen 
plantations every two weeks; catechise the children, and pray 
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with the sick in the week. Preach twice or thrice on the Sab- 
bath. The owners have built three good churches at their own 
expense, all framed; 290 members have been added, and about 
400 children are instructed each week." 

This was the condition of colored evangelization previous to 
the civil war. So far as I know it is the most remarkable in- 
stance in all the world's history of kindly and compassionate 
treatment of an enslaved people by their masters. So far as I 
know, it is the only instance where a slave population has been 
turned from savagery to civilization — from heathenism to Chris- 
tianity. 

II. The Period op thb Wab and Reconstruction. 

Then came the war, with its upheavals and disruptions, fol- 
lowed by the eeven-times-heated furnace of Keconstruction. It 
is difficult to give a representation of the whole work of colored 
evangelization in these periods. I want, however, to convey an 
idea of the changes which came about in the relations of white 
and colored Christians by sketching the story of my own church's 
effort to deal with the changed conditions. I take this church 
because I am more familiar with its history than that of any 
other. If its experience is not fairly representative of other 
churches' experience, it is representative of the spirit of the 
times. 

In 1861 our Southern General Assembly resolved, 'That the 
great field of missionary operations among our colored popula- 
tion falls more immediately under the care of the Committee 
on Domestic Missions, and that the Committee be urged to give 
it serious and constant attention, and the Presbyteries to co- 
operate with the Committee in securing pastors and missionaries 
for this field." At the same Assembly it was resolved, "To pre- 
pare a pastoral letter on the subject of the religious instruction 
of the colored people." 

In 1865 the following preamble and resolution were adopted: 
"And, whereas, our churches, pastors and people have always 
recognized this claim to Christian equality and brotherhood, and 
have rejoiced to have them associated in Christian union and 
communion in the public services and precious sacraments of the 
sanctuary— Resolved, first, that the abolition of slavery by the 
civil and military powers has not altered the relations as above 
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defined in which our church stands to the colored people, nor in 
any degree lessened the debt of love and service which we owe 
to them, nor the interest with which we should still desire to be 
associated with them in all the privileges of our common Chris- 
tianity. Resolved, second, that, whereas experience has inva- 
riably proved the advantages of the colored people and white 
being united together in the worship of God, we see no reason 
why it should be otherwise, now that they are freedmen and not 
slaves. Should our colored friends think it best to separate 
from us and organize themselves into distinct congregations, 
under white pastor and elders for the present, or under colored 
elders and pastors as soon as Ood in his providence shall raise 
up men suitably qualified for those offices, this church will do 
all in its power to encourage, foster and assist them." 

In 1866 the Assembly "recommended to all our ministers and 
churches to exert themselves to the utmost of their ability to 
continue to give the gospel to these people; to church sessions 
to urge upon parents among them the duty of presenting their 
children for baptism, and of bringing them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord ; and especially to pastors, evangel- 
ists and missionaries to devote a portion of their labors to the 
promotion of the salvation of the freed people." And further it 
passed this, "That in the judgment of this Assembly it is highly 
inexpedient that there should be an ecclesiastical separation of 
the white and colored races; that such a measure would threaten 
evil to both races, and especially to the colored, and that there- 
fore it is desirable that every warrantable effort be made affec- 
tionately to dissuade the freed people from severing their con- 
nection with our churches, and to retain them with us as of old." 

In 1869, after seeing the impossibility of preventing the 
colored people's going into separate congregations, the Assembly 
decided that what was needed was "for the present, separate, 
particular churches with their own deacons and elders, and at 
the same time instruction by an educated white ministry until 
they can prove their ability to produce a competent ministry of 
their own." And a plan was adopted looking to this end. 

In 1874 the Assembly said, "In further prosecuting this 
work, it is desirable in every respect to avail ourselves of the 
additional light which experience has thrown upon this im- 
portant question"; and the action of 1869 was so amended as 
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to provide for a colored ministry for the colored congregations, 
and the Committee on Sustentation was charged with the duty 
of outlining a method of providing training for the colored 
candidates for the ministry. A separate fund to further these 
objects, to be called the Colored Evangelistic Fund, was estab- 
lished, and Presbyteries invited to correspond with the Snsten- 
tation Committee as to their needs and plans. 
; Then came the founding of the Tuscaloosa Institute for 

i Training Colored Ministers, in 1875-"??, in answer to an over- 

| ture from Eev. C. A. Stillman, D. D., and others; and the 

month of December was set apart as the time for the annual 
| collection for this cause. The ministers were to assist in every 

possible way. The people were urged to aid in establishing 
Sunday-schools and instructing the colored people in them, and 
| to give of their means to assist in building houses of worship 

for the colored people. 

This sketch evidences the following facts: 

1. That our church desired to retain the colored people in 
their congregations, to share with them the blessings of their 
church life. 

2. The colored people desiring separate organizations, would 
not consent to remain. 

3. When this became evident, the white people released them 
gradually, providing at first for colored congregations with white 
preachers, and later for colored congregations with colored pas- 
tors. 

4. After the separation was completed, the whites (a) estab- 
lished a school for training colored ministers by white teachers; 

(b) established a fund for the partial support of these churches; 

(c) continued personal help and ministries by establishing Sun- 
day-schools and teaching in them. 

III. Recent Work and Present Conditions. 

We now come to the latest period of worl$ among the colored 
people. (And I continue the sketch of the work of my own 
church.) In 1885, in answer to overtures from Charleston and 
Bethel Presbyteries, and other suggestions of the Home Mission 
Committee, the Assembly empowered the Executive Committee 
of Home Missions "to deal directly with men and fields, and 
that when a Presbytery shall endorse one of its white ministers 
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as a suitable person to engage in missionary labor among the 
colored race, and gives him permission so to do, the Executive 
Committee, if it can command the means, may employ him 
. . . to preach to them, organize Sabbath-schools, and enlist, 
as they may be able, local white Christians in the work, and 
advise and aid the colored people in the effort to organize them* 
selves into a Presbyterian Church." 

In 1891 our work for the colored people was enlarged and 
put upon a broader basis by the erection of an Executive Com- 
mittee, with a General Secretary, who should have sole and 
entire charge of this work; and Rev. A. L. Phillips was elected 
Secretary. The Tuscaloosa Institute for training colored min- 
isters was enlarged so as to give academic instruction, and the 
colored ministers encouraged to begin schools or academies in 
their respective fields. The Tuscaloosa Institute is now called 
the Stillman Institute, in honor of its founder and first super- 
intendent and faithful friend, Eev. C. A. Stillman, D. D. It 
has been further enlarged in late years, due largely to Dr. 
Phillips' plans and energies. We now have a well-housed and 
equipped institution, with three white teachers, giving general 
as well as theological education, and with industrial features and 
self-support as far as possible. Our church partially supports 
all the colored ministers working under its direction and control, 
in number about thirty-eight, and ministering to two thousand 
communicants. We expend for all our colored work each year 
from $10,000 to $.12,000. 

Another feature of our church's work for the colored people 
is the colored mission Sunday-school work, t. e., a mission Sun- 
day-school for colored people taught by white teachers. There 
are thirty of these schools in which 175 teachers give regular 
*eligiou8 instruction to 2,000 negro children. 

In this work for negro evangelization our church has always 
given of its best. We have felt the truth of our Assembly's 
declaration, "The salvation of this people should lie upon our 
hearts next to the salvation of our own children." To it men of 
the following stamp have devoted themselves : Eev. J. L. Girar- 
deau, D. D., LL. D., the eloquent and scholarly preacher, a pro- 
fessor in one of our theological seminaries, and the Moderator of 
our General Assembly; Eev. Charles Colcock Jones, D. D., a 
man of eminent gifts and a professor in Columbia Theological 
Seminary; Eev. Charles A. Stillman, D. D., one of the sterling 
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men of the church, and honored Moderator of our Assembly; 
Hon. J. W. Lapsley, the first ruling elder to be Moderator of 
our General Assembly, and father of our pioneer missionary to 
the Congo, Samuel N. Lapsley; Rev. Andrew Flinn Dickson, 
D. D., a preacher of rare gifts and author of exceptional excel- 
lence; Rev. D. C. Rankin, D. D., editor for some years of what 
was pronounced the best missionary periodical in existence at 
the time, The Missionary; Rev. J. R. Howerton, D. D., now 
pastor of one of our largest and most useful churches; Rev. A. L. 
Phillips, D. D., now our General Assembly's Superintendent of 
Sabbath-schools and Young People's Societies, and one of our 
most useful men; Rev. Oscar B. Wilson, one of the great mis- 
sionary spirits of our younger generation, now gone to liis reward 
in early life. These and others of like character and gifts, whom 
space forbids me to mention, have given themselves to this work, 
and usually in some self-denying way. 

The Work op Southebn Baptists. 

The following excerpts from the last report of the Home 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptists, will exhibit their work 
and exemplify their spirit in the work : 

WOBK AMONG THE NEGROES. 

Within the bounds of the convention there are nine million negroes. 
It is conceded that the great majority of them are Baptists, or tinder the 
influence of Baptists. They are as yet untouched by the skeptical ten- 
dencies of the age, are responsive to religious leadership, and, despite 
manifest lack of moral development, are capable of real consecration to 
the cause of Christ and the attainment of Christian character and use- 
fulness. The board has not regarded work among the negroes of the 
South as one of the doubtful or debatable fields of its responsibility. 

In the very first pronouncement of the Southern. Baptist Convention 
in 1845, the duty of giving the gospel to the ''sons of Ethiopia among 
us, stretching forth their hands of supplication for the gospel, to God 
and all his people" was assigned as one of the primary purposes for the 
organization of Southern Baptists, and at the time this work was given 
over to the Home Mission Board. Every succeeding convention has 
emphasized the board's instruction to go as largely and as rapidly as 
possible into this work. In pursuance of these instructions the board 
has each year maintained a work for and in co-operation with negro 
Baptists in several States, and has responded to opportunities for useful 
missionary labors among them as promptly as they presented themselves 
and were approved by State boards. 

In 1897 the board, instructed by the convention, entered into a move- 
ment for negro missions which, in the States of North Carolina, Virginia, 
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Tennessee, Missouri, Georgia, Kentucky, and Alabama, required the 
expenditure of more than $20,000 by the cooperating bodies. The board 
has stood ready to continue its part, and this work has been carried on 
during the past year in a modified form in the States of Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, and Virginia. The work in Missouri, however, 
was confined to the employment of one missionary for a few months only, 
during the early part of the year, and has been discontinued entirely. 

The work accomplished by this plan has been, in the main, satisfac- 
tory, and in some instances eminently successful. 

• •••••• 

The Home Mission Board considers none of its obligations as superior 
to this (negro work), and is already rddressing itself carefully and 
hopefully to plans and negotiations tor which the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention is not only ready, but waiting. 

• •••••• 

The present secretary of the board came to his duties in September, 
1003, with the expressed understanding that the board would address 
itself to greater effort in work among the negroes, : nd the board at once 
began to possess itself of the facts necessary for a wise and practical 
enterprise in this direction. From every quarter in the South encour- 
agement came, and our denominational papers quite generally recognized 
the new conditions which provided hope for a better and larger dealing 

with the negroes of the South. 

• •••••• 

The underlying purpose to work toward the restoration of the old- 
time sympathy between the two races in local communities and the 
giving to the negroes the benefit of the guidance and instruction of the 
local white pastor in the things of the gcspel which is to be effected by 

the organization of volunteer service. 

• •••••• 

To the end that a great forward movement of the Southern Baptist 
Convention in the discharge of its missionary and Christian obligation 
to the negroes of the South shall be made and the great cause of negro 
self-reliance and progress may bo secured, it is proposed that the Home 
Mission Board will, for the year beginning May 15, 1904, appropriate 
dollar for dollar, or one-ha'f the amount necessary to execute these 
propositions up to the amount of $15,C00 the first year, from the Home 

Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

• •••••• 

The Work op the Southern Methodist Church. 

Since 1866 the work of the Southern Methodist Church for 
the colored Methodists has been advisory, and, as far as they 
have been able, the giving of financial aid. The white denomi- 
nation, however, is doing some educational work. They main- 
tain and control Paine Institute, Augusta, Ga., and they con- 
tribute to the support of Lane College, Jackson, Tenn., a similar 
institution, which they do not control. The principal work of 
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these two schools is to educate preachers and teachers for the 
"Colored Methodist Episcopal Church." Nearly three hundred 
have been thus far graduated and put to work in the South and 
West. The total investment of the Southern Methodists in their 
educational work is about $100,000, and their annual expendi- 
ture about $6,000. The total number of students under its train- 
ing about five hundred, eighty of whom are preparing for the 
ministry. 

Other Churches. 

Only a part of the work done by the Disciples of Christ and 
Cumberland Presbyterian Churches can properly be credited to 
Southern sources. The Disciples report 610 churches, with a 
membership of 77,000. The white denomination supports four 
State evangelists, and employs teachers and missionaries for the 
colored people. It maintains a theological school for them at 
Louisville, Ky. Its permanent investment in the work for 
colored people is $150,000, and its annual expenditure $10,000. 
The Cumberland Presbyterians are at work for the negroes along 
evangelistic and educational lines. Many of the white pastors 
assist the colored churches by preaching for them. The church is 
supporting two secondary schools with eight colored teachers and 
four hundred pupils. In its work it expends $5,000 annually. 

(This account of the work of the Southern Methodists, Disci- 
ples of Christ, and Cumberland Presbyterians is taken from the 
report made to our General Assembly in 1901, by an ad interim 
committee, consisting of Rev. Theron H. Bice, D. D., Rev. B. F. 
Campbell, D. D., and Mr. Charles D. McKinney.) 

There ought to be added to this exhibit the thought of the 
untabulated gifts made to the work of the churches among the 
negroes. The Southern people are constantly giving in small 
sums to the erection <^f churches and improvements on the same. 
The subscription paper asking for small sums for specific pur- 
poses is "universal and perpetual." And we are glad to respond 
in these small ways to the call for assistance. But putting it 
all together, I am yet free to say, as most of us say, we have done 
far less than we should have done. 

The Purpose in this Paper. 

I have sought to show that the attitude of the South to the 
negro is a just and kindly one. This is true, if the foregoing 
statements of this paper are true. They are true to the best of 
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my knowledge and belief. I have endeavored to state them 
without any prejudice for or against either of the races of the 
South. I have made this exhibit, not to vindicate ourselves 
before any tribunal, nor to convict any others of erroneous judg- 
ment about us. No one is on trial in this paper. But I see a 
great opportunity before this nation as a nation. I see great 
efforts being made to measure up to the opportunity ; I see great 
energies wasted by two sections of this common country working 
out of harmony with each other — two divisions of an army mov- 
ing on the same position, but not in concerted action. I say 
again, as I said in beginning, I most earnestly desire the uni- 
fication of American thought and purpose with reference to the 
colored people. What I have attempted to do is not to define the 
the ultimate principles of this subject, nor to maintain that the 
Southern positions are always the right ones, but to exhibit on 
the part of the Southern people such a just and kindly attitude 
to the negro as will entitled their views to consideration by all 
men; to show that their methods of work are worthy of study, 
and that the Southern people are faithful allies with all who 
strive for the uplift of the negro. You will miss the meaning 
of all that I have said if you miss this spirit with which I have 
said it all. There is yet much to be learned in this question of 
the negro's uplift. We can learn from each other, but we cannot 
learn without each other. We must unify our effort. But we 
cannot unify our effort until we have harmonized our views. 
We cannot harmonize our views until we have united our hearts. 
It is to this last that we ought to turn first. 

I have seen a rivet held in the grip of winter till its useful- 
ness to commerce was lost. The coal and lumber of its head- 
waters could not be marketed in the cities of its larger course, nor 
the products of its cities carried to the people of its smaller 
ways. And then I have seen the sun come with his genial power 
and by clear shining unbend one by one the set fingers of winter's 
icy hand, and give back the river to the service of men. 

I have sometimes thought that the stream of our effort for 
the negro was held in a wintry grasp of mutual distrust and 
disesteem, and that its usefulness to them whom it ought to serve 
was thereby lost. If it be so, it is time that we seek that the 
Power which rules men's hearts should cast out from all our 
life the oold which freezes the stream of our mercy before it 
serves them for whom it is poured forth. 
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CONFERENCE ON MISSIONARY ACTIVITY IN THE 
SEMINARY. 

Conducted by Rev. Hablajt P. Beach, 
Educational Secretary of Student Volunteer Movement. 

I. Means of Encouraging Missionary Activity in the Seminary. 

The following were mentioned by various delegates: 

1. Voluntary mission study classes. 

2. Missionary meetings with outside speakers. 

3. Meetings of volunteer bands. 

4. Libraries, maps, photographs and collections of curios 

from the field. 

5. Regular correspondence with missionaries abroad. 

6. Missionary addresses by students in neighboring or distant 

churches. 

7. Support of missionaries in the field, and gifts to special 

objects. 

8. Curriculum courses in mission study. 

9. Lectures on missions and addresses by missionaries. 

II. Missionary Committees. 

Most seminaries have them. Usual number of members 
three. 

III. Means of inducing Reading of Missionary Literature. 

1. Personal recommendation. 

2. Use of, and reference to, books in the class-room. 

3. Circulation of missionary magazines. 

IV. The majority of institutions represented were found to have 

regular curriculum study in missions. 

V. Most Helpful Books. 

1. "Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom," De Forest. 

2. "Evangelization of the World," Mott 

3. "Effective Workers in Needy Fields." 
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4. "Apostolic and Modern Missions," Martin. 

5. "Comparative Beligion," Kellogg. 

VI. Objections to Mission Study for Want of Time — How Met 

1. By having active and associate members of classes. 

2. By pointing to what others have been capable of. 

3. By encouraging the teaching of outside classes. 

4. By shortening the sessions of classes. 

VII. Objects of Missionary Giving in the Seminaries. 

1. Support of missionaries in the field. 

2. Sharing in support of a mission station. 

3. Memorial churches in the foreign field. 

4. Schools in the foreign field. 

5. Support of native workers. 

VIII. Amounts contributed annually per member ranged from 

four to nine dollars. 

IX. How Cause of Missions is to be Forwarded among the 

Churches. 

1. By sending out speakers. 

2. By writing letters. 



CONFEBENCE ON EVANGELISTIC WOBK IN THE 
SEMINARY. 

Conducted by Rev. Thornton B. Pkniteld, Ph. D., 
Seoretary Theological Department International Committee 7. M. 0. A. 

I. Neighborhood Work. 

The following kinds of neighborhood work were reported as 
engaged in by one or more Seminaries: 

1. Classes in jails, penitentiaries and reformatories. 

2. Missions among the negroes. 

3. Missions among the poor whites in the South. 
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4. Bible classes in medical, colleges (in one case supple- 

mented by a system of visiting). 

5. Work in hospitals, orphan asylums, homes for the aged, 

almshouses, etc. 

6. Aid in the procuring of church buildings. 

7. Sunday-school work in general. 

8. Boys' clubs. 

9. Work among sailors. 

10. Work in connection with charities such as the free break- 
fast. 

The proportion of men engaged in such work varied consid- 
erably. In some seminaries the work was carried on by specially 
appointed bands <of men, in others by a considerable proportion 
of the student body — one seminary reporting fifty per cent., 
another ninety per cent. Still another reported that the entire 
student body was so engaged, the work being systematized into 
a form closely resembling an organized parish with regular visi- 
tation, collections and reports. 
II. Evangelistic Work Proper. 

Here the methods reported varied widely. 1. In some semi- 
naries the work was carried on in connection with some church 
for the purpose of assisting the pastor; in others it was done 
independently. 

2. In some a large part of the student body were engaged ; 
in others only a specially selected band. 

3. In some the work was carried on regularly; in others 
only in connection with some specially arranged evangelistic 
services carried on for/say one or two weeks in each year. 

4. The most general form of effort engaged in was the supply 
of pulpits temporarily or permanently vacant. One seminary 
reported that nearly every student had regular charge of some 
church. 

One of the best organized plane that was reported was one 
under which ten men are selected from the junior class of 
the seminary, each year, by the president and managers of the 
Y. M. C. A. acting conjointly with the leaders of the previous 
year. These ten men compose an evangelistic band. They are 
chosen with the approval of the faculty, and they in turn elect 
their own officers. The leader has entire charge of the meetings, 
which are begun on Friday afternoon and last until Monday 
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morning — eight meetings in all. On Saturday afternoon there 
is visiting by the members of the band in the district in which 
the meetings are to be held, with prayer, Scripture reading and 
personal work. 



CONFERENCE ON THE CULTIVATION OP DEVO- 
TIONAL LIFE IN THE SEMINARY. 

Conducted bt Lester McLean, Jr., 
International Committee's Secretary of Bible Study. 

The leader adverted to the fact that it is said that often 
men of warm devotional life have this warmth chilled in the 
seminary, and that men are found who fear to enter a seminary 
on this account. He mentioned three means for promoting the 
spiritual life in the seminary, viz. : (1) Private devotion, (2) de- 
votional Bible study and (3) devotional meetings of groups or 
bodies of men. 

I. Private Devotion. 

A canvas showed that in the great majority of seminaries 
the morning watch was very generally observed. Various 
methods were in use for calling the attention of students to its 
value and importance. In one seminary the matter was brought 
to the attention of juniors upon their entering the seminary; 
in another, an annual meeting was held for the purpose of lay- 
ing special emphasis upon it; in a third, it was emphasized in 
the class prayer-meetings; in a fourth, the group meeting on 
Sunday was made to supplement, and gather up the results of, 
the private devotions of the week. The leader advised the use 
of a prayer-cycle of some kind as a definite aid. 

II. Devotional Study of the Scriptures. 

A show of hands revealed the fact that the number of semi- 
naries which have classes for devotional Bible study was not 
so great as the number which observe the morning watch. Never- 
theless, several have them. In one seminary there is a regular 
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system of devotional readings for each day; another has daily 
devotional study. The leader said that in the Western Confer- 
ence eight seminaries reported the nse of a regular cycle of daily 
devotional readings. He also referred to the fact that a course 
of daily study designed especially for theological students was 
in course of preparation by Dr. 0. E. Brown, of Vanderbilt. 
III. Devotional Meetings. 

For lack of time' this subject was briefly summarized by the 
leader. 



CONFERENCE UPON ENLISTING MEN FOE THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

Conducted by John R. Mott. 

The leader spoke of the need of more men for the Christian 
ministry, saying (1) that while we were now getting as many 
men as formerly absolutely, we were not getting as many rela- 
tively .to the increase in population. (2) The work is growing 
more difficult and complicated, and it is necessary now to have 
more men than formerly in order to accomplish the same result 
(3) The church has in these days a much greater opportunity 
in the much facilitated means of communication. He then 
asked the delegates in turn to state — 

I. The Reasons Why More Students of Ability do not Enter the 
Ministry. 

The answers given were as follows, each answer having in 
mind some definite person by whom the reason or objection had 
been framed: 

1. Becauoe students do not have sufficient respect for men in 

the ministry already. 

2. Because the call was not adequately presented. 

3. Because the teaching of the ministry seemed so unprac- 

tical tfiat men preferred to go into Y. M. C. A. work. 

4. Lack of spiritual environment. 

5. Too old to begin. 

6. Teaching of church too unreal. 
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7. Too much hairsplitting in the church — more real good 

outside. 

8. Because they hare already decided for some other calling. 

9. Because of uncertainty in some points of their own per- 

sonal belief. 

10. Too much work among women. 

11. Salaries too small to live on. 

12. Because ministers do not believe what they preach. 

13. Because it was impossible to live up to the proper 

standard. 

14. Because being in the ministry raised a barrier between 

the worker and the man whom he wished to reach. 

The leader then asked for suggestions as to — 

II. The Means to be Used for Getting Men to Enter the Min- 

istry. 

The answers were as follows : 

1. Pastors should keep on the lookout for young men. 

2. The call should be brought home by private presentation. 

3. Influence of parents. 

4. Dr. A. L. Phillips emphasized the necessity of early pre- 

sentation, of anticipating what is known as the period 
of vision-forming in child life. 

5. Making perfectly clear what constitutes a call. 

6. Conferences directed to the end of getting the strong men. 

7. Influence of professors. 

8. Contact with strong men in the ministry. 

9. Prayer for particular individuals. 
10. Personal letters. 

III. Helpful Boohs. 

1. Dabney, "What is a Call to the Gospel Ministry ?" 

2. Phillips Brooks. 

3. Speer, '"What Constitutes a Missionary Call." 

4. Alfred T. Graham, "A Call to the Ministry." 

5. Bosley, "Is the Ministry an Attractive Vocation ?" 

IV. Factors in Influencing Men to Enter the Ministry. 
Upon this subject the leader passed around slips to the dele- 
gates, requesting each man to indicate, in the order of their rela- 
tive strength, the factors which influenced him to enter the min- 
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istry. The answers received are tabulated below — the numerals 
indicating the individuals, and the letters a, b and c the order 
of relative strength of the factors eet down by each: 

1. (a) Early Christian influences of my home and of Christian 

acquaintances in the local church. I breathed a Chris- 
tian atmosphere even before I felt comfortable in it. 
(6) Being led into Christian work before I had planned 
a definite course, (c) Because conscience cleared the way 
for no other course, though I planned otherwise. 

2. (a) My father's influence. (6) "Woe is me if I preach not 

the gospel. 

3. (a) The life of one of our pastors. (6) A sermon I heard 

preached. 

4. (a) The constant desire of my mother from my childhood, 

(6) The constant following up and urging of a faithful, 
God-like pastor, (c) The opening up of the way to 
fulfil my purpose. 

5. (a) Influence of Christian parents, (b) Presentation of 

claims of the ministry by a manly Christian minister. 
(c) Influence of a professor. 

6. (a) Example and influence of parents and elder brother. 

(6) Asheville Conference life-work meeting. 

7. (a) My own experience of the blessedness of salvation led to 

a desire to give it to others, and the ministry seemed to 
furnish the largest opportunity for doing this. (6) The 
direction and suggestion of an uncle, (c) The influence 
of a minister of the gospel. 

8. (a) Suggestions by parents and grandparents that I was to 

be an example of good men and service to Christ (from 
twelve years up), (b) A call to the foreign field in 
appeal by the General Secretary — a very strong appeal, 
which so moved me that at that time I desired this work. 
No special revelation, but constant feeling that I might 
thus better serve Christ, better work among men. (c) 
The good example of my grandfather, to whom I was 
pointed to follow. 

9. (a) Growing up with the knowledge that my mother had 

consecrated me to God's service, I could not help con- 
sidering the ministry as a life-work. The very fact that 
three ministers of my immediate acquaintance failed as 
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spiritual leaders made me determine, as a high-school 
student, to become a minister. Later the tactful con- 
versation of my pastor cleared away the difficulties of 
entering. 

10. (a) Call, as I felt it, coming from God himself, (b) Prayers 

and instruction of a consecrated mother, (c) The lives 
of holy men of God who came into our home. 

11. (a) Meeting a man who was preparing for the ministry 

and still was honest — dead honest, (b) Finding that 
to follow Christ is not necessarily conformity with teach- 
ing of all the teachings of the church or of the Bible, 
(c) An experience of trying to help men. 

12. (a) An aged Sunday-school teacher; her life, her teaching, 

her prayers, (b) Christian Endeavor conventions, (c) 
A love for Christ and humanity. 

13. (a) The influence of a Christian lady, county district school- 

teacher. (6) Her life and that of three other persons, 
(c) Two thought-stimulating books. 

14. (a) The prayers of a teacher. (6) The pleadings of pastor 

and teacher, (c) The definite effect of an evangelistic 
meeting. 

15. (a) The earnest presentation of the subject by pastor soon 

after conversion. (6) The influence of Christian parents, 
who gave wise instruction and advice, (c) An actual 
crisis in a meeting of several days, in which there was 
some one needed to speak the saving message to men, I 
volunteered to do it, and the ice was broken. 

16. (a) The godly character of a Christian father. (6) The 

continual call away from worldliness that came through 
hearing sermons and reading God's Word Sunday by 
Sunday, (c) The definite statement of a Christian min- 
ister of God's need for men at a critical, decisive moment. 

17. (a) Pious parents and their training and desire. (6) An 

exemplary pastor, (c) In my youth I was led to feel 
that some day I should be a preacher. As I advanced in 
years the conviction grew stronger. No startling revela- 
tion; gradual growth. 

18. (a) Persistent re-occurring of the conviction that I had a 

definite and immeasureable purpose to accomplish in life, 
particularly whenever in some stirring meeting or under 
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a strong preacher, as my own pastor, (b) Example of 
my mother's faith, (c) Reaction against a downward 
tendency (produced by companionships), which reaction 
came through the reading of Drummond's Greatest Thing 
in the World. 

19. (a) Influence of my pastor. (6) Beading of the books on 

the attractiveness of the ministry, (c) The poor excuses 
which some of my friends gave for not entering the 
ministry. 

20. (a) The lack of pressure from without. (6) Conviction 

through prayer, (c) Inability to avoid the question. 

21. Principal factor in my case was a feeling of my utter in- 

ability for anything else except the ministry. "Woe is 
me if I preach not the gospel." So far as I know, nothing 
else influenced me. (I am firmly convinced of a direct 
call from God at my conversion.) 

22. (a) The constant religious environment of home, of church, 

of pastor, of (some) employers. (6) The sympathy for 
the life of service of the ministry. 

23. (a) Home life, (b) Environment since college days. 

24. Environment — (a) under influence of my parents, during 

boyhood days; (6) at college, under influence of several 
of the professors and college preachers. 

25. (a) Was reared in a minister's family; surroundings shaped 

my life, (b) Noticed I gained a hearing in presenting 
subjects of a non-religious nature, (c) Hence, the ques- 
tion arose in my mind whether I could not equally well 
bring conviction in presenting religious truth. 

26. (a) The deep impression in early youth that my father and 

mother had set me apart for the Lord's work. (6) The 
impression made upon me in early life by noble ministers 
of the gospel. 

27. (a) A Christian rearing, in which the prayers and influence 

of a mother and father led towards the ministry, (b) 
Prayers of Christian friends, (c) Christian colleges. 

28. (a) Prayers of father and mother. (6) An article in the 

denominational young people's paper explaining what 
constituted a call to the ministry. 

29. (a) Influence of a college professor through preaching and 

example. (No personal talks.) b) Influence of young 
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pastor just out of seminary, (c) Influence of my father's 
desire to see me in the work. 

30. (a) Invitations of friends. (6) Explanation of call by read- 

ing and conversation, (c) A growing desire to be wholly 
employed in the work of the Master. 

31. By God's closing the way into other professions. 

32. (a) Home influences. (6) The question by a friend, "What 

are you going to do with your life?" (c) Irresistible 
desire to do something. 

33. (a) The prayers and words of my mother. (6) An urgent 

request from a wise pastor in private, (c) The influence 
of the Student Volunteer Convention in Toronto. 

34. (a) By attending Y. M. C. A. Conference at Asheville, N. C, 

1900, was made to see duty more clearly. (6) General 
environments. 

35. The three greatest factors which influenced me to deter- 

mine to enter the ministry : (a) Realization of the Divine 
love, and its deep significance, as reflected in a mother's 
love. (6) Sermons heard and the church service, (c) 
Association with young men, and the conviction that they 
needed to have the cause of Christ presented to them, and 
that I was to be one of the workers in the Master's vine- 
yard to do so. 

36. (a) Youthful environment — e. g., when a boy at school had 

a teacher who was about to enter upon a theological 
training, (6) Consciousness of great and noble work 
after youthful conversion. 

37. (a) Converted at eight years, I was reared in a Christian 

home, and there grew in me a burning desire to tell the 
story to others (the story of Jesus and his love), (fc) 
The influence of a mother's prayers, (c) I could not 
be satisfied in any other business, although several were 
tried. 

38. (a) My own personal conviction. (&) My pastor's word to 

me personally, "Brother, don't you think God wants you 
to preach the gospel?" (c) My dying father's words, 
"God bless you, my son, and may you grow up to be a 
useful man." 

39. (a) A knowledge of the work of missions led me to give my 

life to that work. The way that appealed to me as the 
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.best way for me to prepare for that work was the min- 
istry, (b) This call to the ministry which came through 
the call of missions came through the College Y. M. C. A. 
course in missions — the study class, (c) This interest 
in missions came through the perseverence of one man, 
who was doggedly persistent in his efforts to interest his 
fellow-workers. 

40. (a) A desire expressed by my mother, (b) Being drawn 

into active work in a slum mission. 

41. (a) The conviction, after trying and succeeding in the teach- 

ing profession and business, that my life was provi- 
dentially led into the ministry, (b) The influence of 
Nbrthfield, especially of Moody and Speer. (c) A burn- 
ing desire to human life and God and his relation to 
life. 

42. (a) The prayers of three good women, (b) The influence 

of a companion going into the ministry, (c) Beading 
two books — What is Worth While and Place and Power. 

43. (a) The influence of a Christian mother. (6) An earnest 

sermon by my pastor. 

44. (a) A number of friends suggesting it to me. (6) Attend- 

ance on a conference (held at Asheville). (c) The per- 
sonality and Christlikeness of B. E. Speer. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON POLICY, RICHMOND, VA., 1904. 

I. In view of the notable spiritual benefits derived from this 
and previous seminary conferences, we recommend an increas- 
ingly strong and definite emphasis upon the place and work of 
the Young Men's Christian Association in theological schools. 
The sphere of the Association in individual seminaries should be 
conserved and enlarged, while the greatest effort should be made 
to support the seminary conferences, as best promoting those 
ends peculiarly represented by this Association movement, 
namely, to bring about that unity for which Christ prayed. 

We further suggest that all theological students shall keep 
in mind the coming Quadrennial Convention of Student Volun- 
teers, and co-operate to make that convention a power. 

II. In view of the importance of leading a larger number 
of the strongest men in- the colleges to enter the ministry, we 
recommend that the claims of the Christian ministry be pre- 
sented to college men through — 

1. Personal appeals by conversation and correspondence. 

2. Through deputations of seminary men sent to their col- 
leges. 

3. Through conferences 0/ theological and college students, 
wherever feasible, in order that we may become stronger and 
more zealous witnesses for Christ, we desire that our untiring 
efforts be devoted to the development of the individual prayer- 
life, through Bible study, sacrifice and service. 

4. Whereas concerted prayer is the great means of promoting 
the spiritual power of any Christian organization and of draw- 
ing us closer together in his service, we suggest that we join 
with the College Young Men's Christian Association students 
in the Day of Prayer, and endeavor to effect a greater commu- 
nity of interest. 

5. In obedience to the direct command of our Master, and 
with the conviction that personal work in winning men to Christ 
is an experience that fits the theological student for the most 
important phase of his life-work; because it is of great value 
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in quickening the student's own spiritual life, and because of 
the assistance it renders needy churches and communities, we 
recommend that the Associations — 

(1) Make an urgent request that every student engage in 
personal work, and that they take steps to 6ecure fields of labor, 
such as missions, jails, hospitals, etc. 

(2) That systematic organized effort be secured through the 
appointment of evangelistic bands, wherever possible, which 
shall visit needy fields and Young Men's Christian Associations 
in the city and surrounding country. 

6. Secognizing as the fundamental in Christian service the 
spirit to live and act as the Master lived and acted, we emphasize 
the necessity of real self-sacrifice and self-conquest among theo- 
logical students; that every man may feel glad, if need be, to 
die that others through his example may indeed live. 

Believing in the watch-word of the World's Student Federa- 
tion, we urge that every possible means be used to stimulate 
interest in mission study and to direct the attention of students 
in theological schools to the needs of the mission fields, both 
domestic and foreign, and that we engage in definite prayer and 
effoit to increase the number of volunteers for the foreign field. 

7. In conclusion, we desire to invite the students of all sister 
theological institutions to enter our fellowship as branches of 
the Theological Association movement, and we endorse and 
recommend the circulation of the Intercollegian, the official 
organ of the Student Associations of North America. 
Committee: 

P. A. McDiarmid, Eochester Theo. Sem., Bochester, 
N. Y. (Chairman). 

Wm. E. Hill, Union Theo. Sem., Richmond, Va. (Sec- 
retary). 

Lbon Stewart, Princeton Theo. Seminary, Princeton, 
N.J. 

WYLLre Lbiqh Kinsolvino, Theo. Sem. of Va., Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Samuel E. Moyer, Reformed Theo. Sem., Lancaster, Pa. 

Robert Painb Nbblett, Vanderbilt Theo. Sem., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

George Hibbert Driver, Yale Theo. Seminary, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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POLICY RECOMMENDED BY THE DELE- 
GATES AT THE WESTERN THEOLOG- 
ICAL STUDENT CONFERENCE HELD IN 
CHICAGO, ILL., NOVEMBER 18-20, 1904. 

I. Bealizing the great importance of the right development 
of the devotional life of the theological student, we recommend : 

1. That a careful and prayerful study of the Bible be encour- 
aged, not only during the daily devotional hour, but that the 
same devotional spirit be exercised in all Bible study. To this 
end we recommend the Bible study courses prescribed by our 
International Committee. 

2. That the necessity of keeping the morning watch be urged 
and presented to the students. 

3. That more attention be given to the deepening of the 
prayer-life. 

4. That more time be devoted to intercessory prayer, and 
that the life be marked by a spirit of constant prayerfulness. 

II. We recommend, as the express sentiment of this Confer- 
ence, that the seminary students engage in a more genuine evan- 
gelism in the following ways: 

1. That the students should engage in definite evangelistic 
work in their churches. 

2. That evangelistic bands be formed, which shall go to the 
surrounding neighborhoods to hold evangelistic services. 

3. That the students make it a point to do definite work for 
individuals. 

III. In order to give definiteness and directness to our mis- 
sionary interest and enthusiasm, we recommend: 

1. That mission study classes, upon the group system, be 
established by the students, and that the text-books of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement be recommended for this purpose. 

2. That missionary giving both of men and money be em- 
phasized. 

3. That the missionary Forward Movement to carry the 
spirit of missions in the churches and young people's societies 
of the community be urged upon the theological students. 
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4. That students for the ministry be brought in contact with 
the field through intercessory prayer, and through correspond- 
ence with missionaries and boards. 

5. That in view of the great needs of the non-Christian work, 
our students be brought face to face with their personal respon- 
sibility for carrying the gospel of Jesus Christ to the men of all 
nations. 

IV. In view of the great need for men of ability in the Chris- 
tian ministry at home and abroad, we strongly urge that theo- 
logical students, by individual work and by organized effort, 
through correspondence, through visitation to the colleges and 
through local conferences, present the claims and opportunities 
of the ministry to college men. 

V. In order that seminary Associations may come into 
closer fellowship with each other, with the students in colleges 
and universities, and with the whole Association brotherhood, 
we recommend : 

1. The circulation of the Intercollegian among the theo- 
logical students. 

2. That correspondence between seminary Associations be 
encouraged. 

3. That the students in the seminaries be encouraged to co- 
operate with other members of the World's Student Christian 
Federation in the observance of the week of prayer. 

K. S. Tontz, Chairman, Chicago Theo. Seminary, 
Chicago, 111. ; 

W. C. Mat, Secretary, Union Biblical Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio; 

J. M. MoCalmont, Allegheny Theo; Sem., U. P., 
Allegheny, Pa. ; 

H. W. Lampe, Presbyterian Seminary, 
Omaha, Neb.; 

C H. Talbot, Jr., Presb/n Theo. Sem. of Kentucky, 
Louisville, Ky., 

Committee. 
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Editorial. 



In our last issue we announced that probably one-half of the 
current number would be taken up with the report of the Con- 
ference of the Eastern Section cf Seminary Y. M. C. A's. The 
Conference proceedings prdved so much more voluminous than 
we had anticipated that, even with the exclusion of more than 
one valuable contribution and the entire omission of our own 
editorials (for the loss of which latter we trust that our readers 
will not unduly grieve), we were barely able to compress every- 
thing within the necessary confines of our page area. A glance 
at the table of contents will show, that with the exception of the 
papers by Dr. Macloskie and Dr. Kerr and of our Book Letters 
and Reviews, everything is devoted to the Conference. For this 
we have no apology to offer. The list of names in our table of 
contents is at once our plea and our justification. Even the 
reports and recommendations, which we have incorporated pri- 
marily for the benefit of the delegates to the Conference, will, we 
believe, prove of considerable interest to the generality of our 
readers. Lack of space made it imperative that these reports 
should be to a minor extent abbreviated and summarised. We 
think, however, that it will be found that nothing of importance 
has been omitted. It will be noted that the various items are 
simply recorded without being assigned or attributed to the 
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particular institutions by which the points were made. Had 
we been able to publish detailed reports we should, of course, 
have given the names of the institution in each case; but in 
giving a summary of the kind to which we were shut up by the 
exigencies of space, we felt that the important thing was the 
recording of the point made, rather than the giving of credit to 
its author. 

There is one portion of the reports just mentioned to which 
we desire to call the particular attention of our readers, and that 
is the report of the Conference on Enlisting Men for the Gospel 
Ministry. This report is published practically in full, because, 
in the first place, we found it impossible to abridge it, and in the 
second place, because we felt that the whole of it would prove 
exceptionally interesting reading. The answers given by the 
delegates to Mr. Mott's inquiry as to the respective factors which 
determined them in entering the ministry (published in full at 
the end of the report) are well worth a thorough and thoughtful 
perusal. All of them are interesting and instructive. One or 
two are somewhat startling — we need not specify which one or 
two; the reader will no doubt discover them for himself. 

For the purpose of comparison with the recommendations 
of the Committee on Policy, the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of the Western Conference are also published. 

LeRG. 
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I have recently read with much pleasure The Simple Life, 
by Charles Wagner. It is a thoughtful, useful book. It is not 
written from the religious point of view, but there is a vein of 
religious earnestness running through it. The Christian misses 
the appeal to the higher spiritual motives, but perhaps the 
veiling of these motives secures for the author a wider class of 
readers. Any one may read the book with profit, and we are 
convinced that it will be of especial benefit to those who are 
falling under the bane of the excessive worldliness of the day. 

Another work which has come into my hands, through the 
kindness of the author, is The Pastor and Modern Missions: 
A Plea for Leadership in World Evangelization, by John R. 
Mott. This book grew out of a course of lectures delivered last 
spring at Ohio Wesleyan University and Yale Divinity School, 
and last autumn at McCormick and Princeton theological semi- 
naries. The splendid earnestness, the high purpose and the 
spiritual power of Mr. Mott are admirably revealed in these 
lectures as in the other public services of this consecrated man 
of God. Pastors and theological students should read his book. 
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In the fourth chapter he discusses the question of the decrease 
of candidates for the gospel ministry, and insists that the pastor 
should be "a recruiting force" in filling up the ranks of those 
who are called to preach the gospel. Much valuable material 
and many useful suggestions will be found in this chapter. 

Two new stories have occupied some of my leisure moments 
during the holidays, viz., The Prospector, by Ealph Connor, and 
Dr. Luke, of the Labrador, by Norman Duncan. Those are both 
wholesome, elevating stories by able and accomplished writers 
of fiction, and encourage one in the hope that the day of the 
trashy novel is passing. We do not endorse all of the theology 
wa find in books of this character, but in these two it is so far 
superior to much "new theology" which floats upon the surface 
of modern literature that one is disposed to thank God and take 
courage. As a rule, the moct dangerous of all would-be theo- 
logical teachers is the writer of popular fiction, but Ralph Con- 
nor and Norman Duncan do not belong to that class. 

Bussbll Cecil. 
Richmond, Va. 



I believe it is Dr. John Watson who says somewhere, perhaps 
in the Bonnie Brier Bush, that Scotch people are unusually well- 
informed in all matters pertaining to religion. Some of his 
statements are pretty hard on first sight to receive. One in par- 
ticular impressed me. He says that you might go into the part 
of Scotland of which he speaks, and find a farmer plowing in 
the field, who, on first sight, would appear rough and unlettered, 
but if you take him right, and draw him out, you would soon 
be able to hear him discuss with freedom the history of the 
Eeformation, Edwards on tl e Will, Foreordination and Pre- 
destination, or even the differences between Creationism and 
Traducianism, and Sub and Supra-lapsarianism. Now, I must 
confess that such a statement is pretty hard to swallow. But 
recently I have come to realize the reason why Dr. Watson 
could make such a statement. Scotch preachers have been at 
pains to educate their people. Take the present problems of 
Criticism, for example. A book has just come from the press, 
called The Integrity of Scripture, consisting of a series of lec- 
tures on this subject, by the Bev. John Smith, M. A., D. D., 
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pastor of the Broughton Place Church, of Edinburgh. He tell* 
us in the Preface that the chapters in this book were delivered 
in the form of monthly lectures to his people, and if they could 
enter with interest into that discussion, then I am willing to 
admit that they can discuss Sub-lapsarianism or any other sub- 
ject; I am not prepared to make any denials. Take a glance 
with me at the Table of Contents. Here are seven chapters, 
entitled, respectively: I. The Searching Issues; II. The Un- 
broken and Growing Strength of the Traditional View; III. Is 
the Critical Hypothesis Valid? Christ and Criticism; IV. Ob- 
jections to the Disintegrating Process; V. The Critical Eecon- 
struction of Scripture Inadequate and Improbable; VI. The 
Bights of Bevelation at the Hands of Criticism; and VII. The 
True Order and Progression of Hebrew History. There you see 
the whole field covered — covered in a popular manner, that is, 
popular in Scotland. I am afraid the average American con- 
gregation would not find it so, for this popular manner pre- 
supposes a wide knowledge of the subject in the minds of the 
hearers. This book is one of the best popular presentations of 
the subject I have seen. The chapter on "The Unbroken and 
Growing Strength of the Traditional View" is especially strong, 
and its title rather amazing, too, in the light of the assertion 
now so constantly made that "the guns of the Traditionalists 
have been completely silenced." The chapter dealing with 
Christ and Criticism is a calm and clear presentation of the 
issues at stake, showing this to be, in reality, the fundamental 
question in this field. This book is found especially valuable 
if read with McFadyen's Old Testament Criticism and the Chris- 
tian Church. 

While I am on this subject, let me mention several books 
by a layman, and a noted English jurist, Sir Robert Anderson, 
who has especially occupied himself with the consideration of 
the evidence on both sides of the question. Starting with con- 
siderable leaning toward the critical positions, he has, after 
weighing the evidence with a judicial mind, gone clear to the 
other side. His words are not always so calm as we could wish, 
but he is evidently writing under the pressure of strong feeling. 
I mention two of his books especially, since the others are taken 
up with more or less of repetition of the arguments adduced in 
these. They are Daniel in the Critics' Den and The Bible and 
Modern Criticism. The former is a reply to Dr. Driver's Book 
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of Daniel; the second was written after a careful study of the 
whole subject, and is, I think, the author's last work. There 
are some things in both these books with which I cannot agree, 
and from which I must hold myself detached, but I like them 
both. They are open-minded and yet devout, a free and bracing 
discussion by a man who knows evidence, and who has long been 
accustomed to weigh and consider facts. They are full of fire; 
he writes like thunder and lightening in some places, and fairly 
carries you along with him. The author may not be an "expert," 
and his "critical divination" may not be worth considering, but 
his heart is right, and for me, personally, his head too. 

And, then, here comes Professor Sayce again, and throws 
another bomb, found among the monuments, into the camp of 
the Critics, in his Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies 
— a very suggestive title. Ever since Professor Sayce himself 
left the camp of those whom he calls the "Critics," he has per- 
sisted in giving over to the radical branch of criticism the name 
to which they have no right, but which they have assumed, not 
allowing others to call themselves Critics at all. I am sorry 
he does not make the discrimination which is necessary here. 
And that very fault, perhaps, has led him to glorify Archaeology 
beyond its just due. But he does wield a facile and interesting 
pen, and there can be no doubt of the earnestness of the man. 
I have been interested in this little book in seeing how two men 
may begin with the same facts and yet arrive at totally different 
conclusions. Professor Sayce and Professor Delitzsch, for ex- 
ample, have both dealt with the Code of Hammurabi in its rela- 
tion to the Mosaic code, but one finds one conclusion, the other, 
another. So there you are, and the reader must take his choice, 
after he has seen the facts, and perhaps the reader is in a better 
position to decide than the authors themselves, after he has 
seen the facts. 

Among the good things which Santa Claus brought to me 
this season was a little book by Amory H. Bradford, The Mes- 
sages of the Masters, a series of interpretative sketches of the 
masterpieces of the world's art. I have enjoyed it thoroughly, 
and pass it on for others. It has opened my eyes to some great 
truths as sten through the vision of those who have immortalized 
their thought on canvas. Those pictures have a melting power 
on the heart, which is not lessened when seen through the eyes 
of Dr. Bradford. You may say that this is only sentiment; but 
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it is a holy sentiment, an opening of the heart to the tenderer 
influences of the life of Jesus, as some have seen him, and they 
warm and attract to him who was born, and lived and died for 
us. I wish there were more of this sentiment among us, who too 
often look upon him critically from the mind, instead of lovingly 
from the heart. A preacher ought to preach more moving ser- 
mons after a study of this book, and of the pictures in it. I 
am not sure that I can agree with the author where he says 
that "the noblest art is always loyal to objective reality," espe- 
cially when the statement is made in the immediate connection 
with the mention of a number of the finest works of art, among 
which are "The Assumption of the Virgin" and "The Immacu- 
late Conception." One is tempted to ask for the "objective 
reality" there. There is also another statement which I wish 
the author had not made, but which did not surprise me, know- 
ing the views which he holds. In the interpretation of Watts' 
"Sir Gallahad," he says: "We leave those who are careless and 
wicked in the hands of their Father and our Father, for our 
faith in him assures us that no harm will reach any in time or 
in eternity, but we do not hesitate to speak with confidence con- 
cerning those who have hungered and thirsted after righteous- 
ness." With the second part of this assertion I am in hearty 
accord, but both the theology and the anthropology of the first 
are puzzling to me. Faith is founded upon fact, whether re- 
vealed or ascertained by natural processes, and I fail to find 
either in nature or in Scripture any basis for the faith which 
the author says he has here. Buskin speaks in one of his essays 
of "the pathetic fallacy of hoping to find in nature any intima- 
tion of divine sympathy with our joys and sorrows," and the 
Scripture declares in unmistakable terms that God's mercy is 
in Christ, "to all and upon all who believe." Modern theology 
does not seem to me to possess the stalwart virility of the old. 

I have also recently been to Europe with my beloved former 
teacher, Dr. W. W. Moore. Next to seeing it with my own 
eyes, I know of no one whom I would prefer to Dr. Moore to 
see it and then tell me of it. He has the gift of seeing, and then 
the gift of telling it so that you can see it with him. The book 
deserves, and I trust it will have, a wide circulation. 

R. E. Vinson. 
Austin Theological Seminary. 
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One difficulty with every preacher, young and old alike, is 
to find a text; and another and greater difficulty is to get a 
sermon out of it. Here is one solution; it has been of great 
service to me, and I give it for the benefit of others in like 
tribulation. I selected for my reading Calvin's Institutes. Let 
the minister read carefully from Monday to Thursday several 
chapters. Friday begin to put the thoughts together for the 
sermon. Calvin's style is smooth and elegant, thought clear and 
prismatic, penetration deep into the truth, and survey of the 
field comprehensive. There is a charm about his writings. He 
is not narrow, as represented by his enemies and maligners, but 
broad in his view of God's love and mercy. I commend him to 
young preachers. He is a master of style and thought 

I have found both pleasure and profit in reading A Year in 
Europe. I am not sure that I shall ever have that pleasure 
for a few months, much less a year, and so I read it with a large 
map of the British Isles before me, marked every stopping point, 
read in geographies all I could find bearing on the places and 
scenes described, and refreshed my mind as to the historical and 
ecclesiastical incidents mentioned, and I believe I received 
equally as much benefit from the book as did Dr. Moore from 
the trip, but perhaps not the same pleasure, as he saw with the 
eyes. 

The reading of the above book led me to read, not another 
book, but portions of several books upon the Church of Scotland, 
embracing the rise of. the Covenanters, sometimes called the 
Reformed, also the Associate Church, under the Erskines at 
Gairney Bridge, near Kinross, and its subsequent split into 
Burgher and Anti-Burgher. The Associate Church was the 
original Secession church, or Seceders — this last was a name 
of reproach, as the Covenanters were also called Cameronians. 
I read this period of ecclesiastical history in Scotland by various 
authors through the reign of William, Prince of Orange. I 
have discovered it is more profitable at times to read a subject 
or period of history instead of reading a book through. 

I also found time to read the first volume of The History of 
Christian Doctrine, by Dr. Shedd. He is one of the clearest, 
as well as the most scripturally orthodox, thinkers this country 
has ever produced. The progress of the truth through the 
periods, Apologetic, Polemic and Systematic, is clear and inter- 
esting. I hope to enjoy the second equally as much. 
Knoxville, Tenn. T. M. Lowbt. 
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A Ybab in Europe. By Prof. Walter W. Moore D. D., LL. i>., President 
of the Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. Second Edition, 
374 pp. $1.25 net (postage 15c). Presbyterian Committee of Pub- 
lication, Richmond, Va. 

One great need of our Southern Church has been the creation of a 
literature that would express her best thought and culture and ideals. 
Engaged, as for long and trying years she was, in other work ready to 
her hand and pressing, she felt that little time was left her to make 
record of what she was doing and aspiring to. Happily certain crises 
are past, and happily, too, the need is now being the better met, as a list 
of our own church's publications will amply prove. That Union Semi- 
nary has been doing her share of this work every one knows who is at 
all acquainted with the recent output of cur Southern Church literature. 
Volumes, theological, historical, sermonic, devotional — and, not least, 
volumes of travel in Bible lands — take rank within her contribution. 
This book of travel is a recent and marked addition to this literature. 
Dr. Moore carried with him to Europe wide and accurate information of 
the history and present-day problems of the old world. He has brought 
back with him and presented to us in these pages the best that Europe 
can yield to a traveller so well equipped and so observant. The book is 
beautiful in binding and typography, briirming with things one wishes 
most to know, charming in style; and the demand for this second edition 
is gratifying evidence of its widening popularity. J. G. MoAixisteb. 

Wit and Humob of the American Pulpit. A collection from various 
sources classified under appropriate subject headings. 1 61110, pp. 248. 
Cloth, 50 cents, net. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. August, 
1004. 

This is rather a catalogue of jokes than collection of humorous 
stories. They are told with too little detail to make good reading. A 
book that tries to be funr.y is no more successful than the person who 
attempts the same. The flavor of wit is lost in printer's ink. But the 
book may be of use to those who wish to replenish their store of jokes, 
if they can tell them well, as a joke is all in the telling. Many of these 
are old; some lack point; all will need embellishment in the telling; a 
few are quite good. As is usually the case in humorous anecdotes of a 
religious character, many of them verge on irreverence, to say the least. 

Hot Springs, Va. H. H. Munbob. 
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Religion and the Higher Life. By William Bainey Harper, Ph. D., 
D. D., LL. D., President of the University of Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press. 1904. 184 pages, cloth, net $1.00. 

There have been gathered together in this volume twelve addresses 
of special interst to students, to whom they were originally delivered. 
The book takes its title from the first address, which, however, is by no 
means the most interesting or the most important of the collection. 
President Harper, in the preface, modestly refers to these addresses as 
"talks," but the intelligent reader will not be slow to apply to them a 
more appropriate, or at least a more dignified, title. 

There are in this country to-day few, if any, men of more marked 
versatility of genius than the distinguished head of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, and anything from his pen is certain to find a wide circle of 
readers. It is gratifying, therefore, to find that, whatever lapses from 
orthodox faith may have appeared in certain other productions of Presi- 
dent Harper, in this book there is perhaps, not more than one paragraph 
likely to create serious alarm in the mind of even the most conservative 
theologian. This paragraph (page 109) contains the following declara- 
tions, referring to the Bible: "I reserve the right for myself to decide 
that one book of the collection has more of religious truth in it than 
another. ... I reserve the right also to decide whether this book or 
that book is really to be taken as one of the collection. . . . i reserve 
the right, still further, to decide for myself in what way I shall interpret 
this passage or that." 

If, however, we except this paragraph, and perhaps one or two others, 
there is little in the book to justify adverse criticism, and certainly a 
great deal to excite thoughtful and useful discussion of great and vital 
questions, which are approached by the author in an earnest, devout 
spirit, and presented in strong, scientific and scholarly form. 

The style of President Harper is simple, attractive, and direct. He 
is always stimulating, and never fails to make his readers think. He is 
at times eloquent, but is never rhetorical. These characteristics of style 
will be found in evidence in the addresses included in the present collec- 
tion, which contain many fine things expressed in admirable manner, 
and yet without a particle of fancy or other ornament about them. 

George H. Denny. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

The Tragedy of Saul, First King of Israel. By Lewis A. Storrs. 
G. W. Dillingham Co., New York. 

This effort is reasonably clever, but it by no means rises to the 
heights attempted. In fact, one cannot but feel as he reads the little 
volume that Shakespeare has found another unworthy imitator. The 
incantation of the witch of Endor, the remarks of Michal to David, the 
answer of Ira in the first act — these and a hundred other lines are such 
palpable imitations as to cause one to forget the meager excellences the 
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text does at timet exhibit. And further, does it not pees all compre- 
hension how a man wearing the name Storre oould make Saul say, "Oh! 
hell/' or Michal talk about the "water cure" like a soldier from the 
Philippines, and Jonathan declare that he slept "as tight as any tick"? 
Yet, as we have admitted, the Tragedy is rot absolutely lacking in merit 
The author follows the biblical narrative somew'iat clumsily, but accu- 
rately, and at time his lines ring pleasantly, as for example in Abishai's 
creed, declared before the exiled David: 

"I, sir, believe 
In legs for running, swords for fighting, and 
As he can use these, David to be king. 
That's short and crisp, and lets me sleep at night" 

Lenoir, W. 0. D. P. McGeaohy. 

A Handbook of Biblical Difficulties; or, Reasonable Solutions of 
Perplexing Things in Sacred Scripture. Edited by Rev, Robert Tuck, 
B. A., London. Author of "The More Bweellent Way," etc, etc New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1904. 

This volume will undoubtedly be of value in many quarters. It 
ought to furnish the minister of the word with an occasional weapon; it 
should certainly help many a troubled heart tried by unbelief. Its 
views of inspiration may not be ours in every point, but it teaches 
always that the Scriptures as revealing God cannot lie. Some of the 
questions discussed seem almost trivial, but others are of serious im- 
portance, and, taking the volume as it stands, it deserves hearty com- 
mendation. D. P. MoGbaoht. 

Lenoir, W. C. 

Famous Men or the Old Testament. By Morton Bryan Wharton, 
D. D., author of "Famous Women of the Old Testament,* 9 etc, etc 
New York: E. B. Treat k Go. 1903. 

This attempt is not for a moment to be compared with other volumes 
on similar subjects. The author's style is slightly trivial, his informa- 
tion is somewhat superficial, and his ideas are entirely commonplace. 
The book contains errors in sentence structure which even a school boy 
is taught to avoid, and its pages sometimes remind one of those para- 
graphs in Genung's Rhetoric headed "Correct These." Probably these 
chapters were delivered as sermons or addresses before an audience. 
There, doubtless, they were well received, and in the hurry of delivery 
many of these errors noticeable on the printed page were excusable. 
There are doubtless many in our congregations who would be the better 
for the reading of such a volume, but it has nothing in it to recommend 
it to the student D. P. MoGeaoht. 

Lenoir, N. 0. 
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The Spirit of God in Biblical Ltteratube: A Study in the History of 
Religion. By Irving F. Wood Ph. D., Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Cotnp. Religion in Smith College, North Hampton, Maes. 
With an introduction by Dr. F. C. Porter, Yale University. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. 

It is impossible in the limited space allotted to a review of any book 
in a magazine to enter fully into the merits and demerits of this work. 
It is not devotional as its name indicates. The author claims for it the 
term scientific. Under this is a gentle hint that orthodox systematic 
theology is unscientific. It comes under what may be called critical 
study in biblical theology; but for . 11 that, it is not as biblical as either 
Hodge, Shedd or Dabney. Under the reading of this book it is impos- 
sible to see how an impenitent sinner would ever be convicted of sin, 
even though the Master said this was the work of the Holy Spirit's 
coming; how an awakened sinner would be led to Christ; a believer in 
sorrow comforted, or a child of God built up in the faith. 

The author belongs to the higher critical school, but it is difficult to 
decide whether he is of the moderate or radical wing. There are ex- 
pressions which indicate that he is moderate and his heart is of the 
evangelical type, but his principles are of the radical wing. The work 
gives evidence of study and research, not of the original Scriptures only, 
but of a wide range of literature bearing on this subject. The book con- 
sists of ten lectures, which the author at some time doubtless prepared 
for some occasion and afterward cast into book form. Five are upon 
the Old Testament and five on the New. The most interesting is the one 
upon the Pauline writings. The aim of the author is not to set forth his 
individual views on this subject, but his opinion as to the views enter- 
tained by the writers of the Bible as representative of the people of their 
day and nation. The author is simply an interpreter. In doing this he 
must of necessity deal with the history of their religion. This is found 
in their literature, the Bible. His method of procedure is the rigid 
application of the hypothesis of physical evolution to biblical literature. 
Protoplastic life is first, and then it proceeds by differentiation of in- 
finitesimal gradation to the more complex. The key thought and test 
to the whole is experience. This is a fair and just epitome of the book. 
There are many exceptions which in any fair critical school might be 
presented against both the method and conclusions, and in any court it 
would be an "immense bill of conclusive exceptions." 

1. The author treats the Bible as ordinary literature. It is on the 
same footing with Virgil, Greek philosophy, and the Vedas of India. 
This is the more glaringly unfair since in the opening of the discussion 
he admits both the possibility and fact of an objective revelation from 
God to man. He admits the Hebrew prophets claimed they spake as 
moved by God; the New Testament writers put this interpretation upon 
it; and yet in the face of these admissions, the Bible is only the litera- 
ture of one among many contemporary people which expresses their 
feeling after God. 
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2. The method is essentially defective. He is to account for the 
origin of the conception of the "Spirit of God," its growth and enlarged 
application to the phenomena of life. In order to this he must know 
thoroughly the religious history of the people, individually and collec- 
tively. This requires a complete history of their religious life. He has 
no such literature. The Bible is not such a history. It is a book of one 
idea, and that is the unfolding of God's purpose of salvation by grace 
through a Redeemer, the Lord Jesus, who was manifest in the flesh to 
be the Saviour. 

Here is an illustration: A physician has charge of a sick patient, 
but has not been able to diagnose accuratelv the nature of the malady. 
Instruction is given to the trained nurse to record the symptoms hourly, 
and all the particulars as to administering of medicines and nourish- 
ment. The accuracy of the diagnosis depends upon the fulness of the 
record kept by the nurse, since the symptoms of many maladies are so 
similar that the least error in the record of a nurse would mislead a 
physician. Recently an eminent physician treated a patient for la 
grippe, and discovered as the patient was dying that the malady was 
typhoid fever. Now, if the conception of the Spirit is not a progressive 
revelation, but the natural evolution of a thought in the mind, then a 
full record of that subjective psychological process is necessary to know 
the phases of this development. The critic has no such record. More- 
over, suppose that the physician in calling should find the patient, 
nurse and family absent. Can he, in this absence and silence, say what 
has become of the patient, whether he has been cured and is out in the 
world, or is dead and buried? No. There are periods — one of four 
hundred years — in which the critic from the Scriptures knows nothing 
of Israel; still, in this period he proposes to follow the steps in the 
evolution of the concept of the Spirit. Now the Bible does not give us a 
history of Israel; this is not its purpose. It only mentions incidents 
of persons, places and nations which enter as factors in the unfolding 
of God's plan of salvation. Take Cain, Abel, Noah, Melchisedec and 
others. They are mentioned in a cursory manner because they figure 
in the development of the plan of salvation, while in regard to ten thou- 
sand incidents of their day the Bible is silent. 

3. There is the denial of the supernatural. The entire process is 
natural. God is not revealing himself, but man is discovering God. In 
the primitive state of man there was no idea of God from the constitu- 
tion of man. Inexplicable mental and physical phenomena is the origin 
of the idea. Why Spirit? Man's spirit is the agent in his life, and so 
the analogy. None of this is revelation, it is all man's seeking of God. 
Primitive man had many gods, according to the phenomena which sur- 
rounded him; divine beings of less importance were absorbed by the 
more important: this led to henotheism, and onward to monotheism. 
This is a denial of the Bible, which makes primitive man a monotheist, 
and he retrograded into polytheism. The gifts of the Spirit in Corin- 
thians — utterances of tongues — are no more than Allah, Siva, of Moham- 
medan and Hindu, and the phenomena of modern revivals as "Amen," 
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"Glory to God," "Come, Lord Jesus," and the peculiar physical phenom- 
ena of the early part of. the nineteenth century known as the "jerks." 
What about the tongues and phenomena of Pentecost? Let the author 
speak, "The account in Acts is totally inexplicable by psychology. No 
religion ever wrought thus anywhere else in the world. This story is 
not supernatural; it is unnatural." Mirabile dictu. Christianity must be 
measured by and claim no more than heathendom. Nothing can claim 
credence that has not a precedence in other centuries and countries, and 
a miracle is impossible. God cannot work one or substantiate it. How 
will you meet the record? There is no evidence of interpolation by the 
editor; but in verse 4 omit "other," and strike out verses 0-11, and we 
have left a narrative explicable on natural principles. The assurance 
of a higher critic is colossal. They have short methods : This is a gloss, 
this an emendation by the editor, the great Redactor put this touch; 
this is too previous, the Spirit in Genesis, brooding over chaos and pro- 
ducing order, is impossible at that period, it must be exilic; Paul is 
ignorant of the relation of spirit to the cosmic order, he never deals 
with it. The critic must bear in mind that Paul was writing upon other 
subjects, but there is abundant evidence he was not ignorant of this 
truth. 

Is the Spirit in the Bible a Person? Tee. Is he God? Yes. In 
what sense? Not that of the creeds, which is God ontologically, God 
static, God ab intra; but with Paul and the Bible writers, he is God not 
ab intra, but em officio, God dynamic, God in operation. What about 
Ananias and Sapphira — "Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God"? 
That sounds thus: Equasion, Holy Spirit equal God ab intra. It must 
be discarded. Why? Error in the exegesis? No. It is a case of "too 
conscious theology." Did Paul believe the Spirit to be a person distinct 
from God the Father? Incredible. The monotheism of his Jewish bent 
of mind forbade such a thought. Upon the same reasoning you can deny 
the story of Paul's conversion. This "does not of necessity condemn the 
creeds." Paul's thought may not be final. It is a step by which logic 
may lead one on to the creed. 

4. The author makes one very nice distinction that is worthy of con- 
sideration at the present in view of the trend of religious worship in the 
matter of forms. The tendency of the priestly influence was emphasis 
upon ceremonialism at the expense of ethical life, and the tendency of 
the prophetic influence was emphasis upon the ethical life with a mini- 
mum of ceremonialism. And so in all ages those churches that emphasize 
the ministry as a priesthood exalt ceremonialism above the spiritual life, 
and on the other hand the churches that emphasize the prophetic office 
of the ministry — the preaching element — present the finest type of ethi- 
cal life with a minimum of ceremonies. If in legal practice a lawyer in 
forming the theory of his case, and a physician in diagnosis and pre- 
scription, acted upon the arbitrary rules as do the radical critics in their 
handling of the Bible, in rejecting facts and reconstructing the records 
to harmonize with their preconceived views, the former would lose all 
his clients and the latter his patients. 
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Of course, there ii a correspondence between the historical circum- 
stance and revelation, as in the choice of the seven deacons recorded in 
Acts ; but the revelation is still by the Spirit to the mind of the prophet. 

In conclusion, this book is not for the wavering in faith and those 
who are troubled with doubts; but to one grounded in the faith its 
reading is very suggestive. Any student who has studied this subject 
under the late Dr. Green, of Princeton, will not be disturbed at the 
method of reconstructing the Old Testament by the critics, for he knows 
that one critic reconstructs another critic with greater violence than 
they do the Scriptures. 

The attitude of the author to die system of truth known as evan- 
gelical Christianity is uncertain. He denies identity between it and 
the views of New Testament writers, but admits it may be there 
seminally, and is the logical development of it in the Christian experi- 
ence. We base the system of Christian truth upon and support it with 
the exegesis of the Scriptures. The author puts Christianity upon the 
same footing with the Bible as to trustworthiness, but a stage of advance 
beyond it in development of experience. Of course, this destroys the 
ground of certitude; at best religious hope is nothing more than a 
longing. T. M. Lowbt. 

Knowville, Tenn. 

Honesty with thb Bible. Rev. Preaoott White, pastor Presbyterian. 
Church, Weston, W. Va. 

Here is this book boiled down: Fourteen chapters. Chap. I.-II. No 
attribute of justice in God which necessitates, "The soul that sinneth it 
■hall die," "The wages of sin is death." Chap. III. — You cannot trust 
the Bible as the expression of religious truth, even though its historical 1 
statements are correct. Chap. IV. — The claim that the Bible is the word 
of God is an exploded and discarded proposition. Chap. V. — The only 
valid test of religious truth is each man's inner consciousness. Chap. 
VI. — Inspiration is universal; Carlyle, Longfellow, Bacon, Darwin and 
all other writers, in nature and degree, equal with Moses, Paul, ete. 
Chap. VII. — Jesus Christ was a mere man, a good man, but no more 
than a man. He was the son of God, but in no special sense; so are all 
other men the sons of God. Chap. VIII. — There is no personal devil. 
Chap. IX. — God is love. He is this only to men. Chap. X. — There was 
never a genuine miracle wrought on earth. Even if there were, they 
would have no value as a testimony to a supernatural revelation. Chap. 
XI. — The miracle of the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead is a 
delusion and the preaching of it is a fraud. Chap. XII. — Men of the 
world are better than those in the church. Chap. XIII. — The visible 
church is an immoral institution. Chap. XIV. — Conclusion. 

This is the vilest rot that has been lately published. That a minister 
of an evangelical denomination, especially of the stalwart Presbyterian, 
should entertain, much less publish to the world, such outrageous views 
is incredible. Strauss' last published statement was to this effect: If 
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any human event is established beyond the peradventure of a doubt it is 
the resurrection from the dead of the historical person, Jesus Christ. 
The title should be "Dishonesty with the Bible and Conscience." The 
only commendable word in it is the announcement that he will leave the 
Presbyterian Church. It is hoped his Presbytery will bid him "be gone," 
and not beg him to remain. T. M. Lowby. 

Knowville, Tenn. 

Seven Soars of Successful Service. Suggestive Solutions of the Sun- 
day Evening Problem. By Rev. James L. Hill, D. D. 9 of Salem, Mass., 
Author of "Growth of Government," "Modern Methods of Christian 
Nurture," "Woman and Satan," etc. New York: E. B. Treat & Com- 
pany. 1904. Pages 224. $1.00. 

The author of this alliterative volume claims to be a specialist on 
the question of the Sunday evening service. The publisher informs us 
that "the author has made a penchant of church administration. After 
conducting Sunday night services through two successful pastorates, he 
has for more than ten years been employed in entirely distinct commu- 
nities where a particular rally was usually to be made on Sabbath even- 
ing." If we understand this, it means that Dr. Hill has been devoting 
himself to "working up" the second service, which, by common consent, 
is becoming more and more difficult to sustain. This book contains many 
interesting things, and much valuable information for the pastor who is 
confronted with the problem which he discusses. He insists, and rightly 
4M>, that the thought of discontinuing the Sunday night service should 
not be entertained. It is the most appropriate time for presenting the 
claims of the gospel to the unconverted, and every church, like the Mas- 
ter, should be constantly "seeking to save." Dr. Hill suggests seven 
different plans by which successful services may be secured on Sunday 
evening: 

1. The Men's Sunday Evening Club Plan, which is based upon the 
development of brotherhood among the men of the church and the forma- 
tion of a club, with constitution and by-laws/ with the avowed object of 
building up the Sunday evening service. 

2. The Musical Plan, in which music is to be made the chief feature 
of the evening, with perhaps a brief address by the pastor. 

3. The Lecture-Sermon Plan, which has been so effectively used by 
Dr. F. B. Meyer, Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, and others. 

4. The You-and-I Plan, which "involves a spirit of comradery." It 
is not a sermon of the old-fashioned sort, but "the face-to-face, heart-to- 
heart style of address." 

6. The Many-Hands-on- the-Net Plan; in other words, "a testimony 
meeting" instead of a preaching service. 

6. The Stirring-of-the-Spiritual-Nature Plan, by which he means an 
earnest spiritual service and the plain and faithful preaching the gos- 
pel. 

7. The Going-Out-into-the-Highways-and-Hedges Plan; that is, 
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preaching in the streets, warehouses, and other out of the way places, in 
order to reach the people and attract them to the churches. 

Dr. Hill has something to say in favor of all of these plans, though, 
to us, some of them have little to commend them save the charm of 
novelty, and it should be remembered that the novel in religion never 
lasts. The others are wise and scriptural, and are widely used in the 
church. It must be confessed, however, that they frequently do not suc- 
ceed in filling the house. 

In our judgment, one thing which operates strongly towards break- 
ing down the evening service is the multiplication of services during the 
day. So many meetings of various kinds are held that by night many 
Christian people who are profoundly concerned for the welfare of 
Christ's kingdom are physically and mentally exhausted, and are able 
neither to attend themselves nor to invite others to the Sunday evening 
service. These numerous services neutralize each other. 

Another thing is the indifference and spiritual unfruitfulness of a 
large mass of church members. Any church that will remember that it 
is "sent not to be ministered 'into, but to minister," and will gather 
itself together as an organized and living body of Christ's servants, and 
will hurl itself into the work of seeking to save that which is lost, will 
have its services well attended both by Christians and by those who 
are longing "to see Jesus." Every church should be a life-saving station, 
whose chief duty as a church it is to "rescue the perishing." 

Still another thing is the quality of the preaching. It is not as 
scriptural, as pungent, and as direct as it should be. Too many ser- 
mons seem to be preached for the sake of the sermon, and* with no defi- 
nite object in view. The object of every sermon should be to save the 
people, and to this end the Sunday night sermon should be instructive 
and spiritual, always evangelical and usually evangelistic. 

Richmond, Va. Russell Cecil. 

The Tbue Revival versus Torreyism. Edited by T. Rhonda Williams, 
Bradford. Contributors: K. C. Anderson, Minister of Ward Chapel, 
Dundee; Hugh C. Wallace, David Thomas Memorial Church, Bristol; 
A. H. Moncur Sime, Milton Church, Hudder field; James Bell, Congre- 
gational Minister, Glasgow; David Dickie, Established Church Min- 
ister, Glasgow; T. Rhonda Williams, Greenfield Church, Bradford. 
London: Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd., 3 Amen Corner, E. C, 
and The Country Press, Bradford. 1904. 

It appears that the wonderful evangelistic meetings which are being 
held by Messrs. Torrey and Alexander in England and Scotland, and 
which have resulted in the conversion of thousands of people, have 
stirred up the opposition o'f certain "new theology" brethren, mainly of 
the Congregational Church. At Bradford seven Congregational min- 
isters published over their own names a manifesto against the teaching 
of the American evangelists which attracted much attention, but had 
no effect in retarding the progress of the meetings. They were antago- 
nistic, not to the methods employed, but to the doctrines taught. "We 
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believe," they say, "that Dr. Torrey's main teachings are untrue. These 
are: The verbal infallibility of the Bible; the eternal torment, without 
possibility of salvation, of those who do not accept Christ in this life; 
the similar fate of those who die without knowing him." They further 
say, "We repudiate in the strongest possible manner that those who 
deny such theories are 'infidels/ or men who *hate the Bible/ or live 
in sin.'" For these reasons the seven Congregational ministers con* 
ceived it to be their duty to withhold their co-operation from Messrs. 
Torrey and Alexander, and to warn the people against their teaching. 
This little book contains the manifesto, and also an article by each of 
the contributors named, upon various phases of Dr. Torrey's alleged 
erroneous theology. As will be conjectured by the reader, the whole 
thing is an attack upon the gospel as it is believed and preached by 
evangelical ministers, in general, and by Messrs. Torrey and Alexander 
in particular. It is a conspicuous example of the departure from "the 
truth as it is in Jesus," which is manifesting itself in certain quarters 
of the church under the leadership of the advocates of the "new the- 
ology." The "new theology" calls for a "new evangelism," and there 
are not wanting those who are willing to dispense the former through 
the medium of the latter to all who will listen to their message. The 
"new theology" is simply another name for rationalism, and the "new 
evangelism" is the vehicle upon which it proposes to ride into power. 
The head and front of Dr. Torrey's offending to the authors of the 
manifesto is that he preaches with conscientious faithfulness the old 
gospel of salvation from sin through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
No one who "contends earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints" could satisfy the dyspeptic minds of those men and others who 
share their views. Russell Cecil. 

Richmond, Va. 

1. Sunday-school Tkacher-Trahono. By Rev. H. M. HamiU, D. D., 
Superintendent of Teacher-Training Work in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. The Sunday-school Times Co., Philadelphia. 
1904. 5%x7% inches. 106 pages. 50 cents, net 

2. Leaves fob Quiet Hours. By George Matheson, author of t( The 
Representative Men of the Bible," "Studies of the Portrait of Christ," 
etc., etc. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 1904. 5% x 7% inches. 
288 pages. $1.25. 

8. The Face ^eyond the Door. By Coulson Kernahan. A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York. 1904. 4x7 inches. 107 pages. 40 cents, 
net. 

4. From Epicurus to Christ: A Study in the Principles of Person- 
ality. By William DeWitt Hyde, President of Bowdoin College. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1904. 5%x7% inches. 285 pages. 
$1.50, net; postage, 11 cents. 

1. After reading Dr. Hamill's book chapter by chapter as it appeared 
in the Sunday-school Times, one reads the whole book with a distinct 
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experience of the thrill that proves a real book to be more than paper 
and ink and cloth. This book is the kind that makes a man want to 
be somebody and to do something, and that shows him how. It deals 
squarely with its subject, and hasn't a word of padding, but is packed 
with truth, truth so practical that it is almost self-evident, and compels 
assent. There is withal a spice of humor that is a constant delight. It 
would be hard to speak too highly of the book. Every Sunday-school 
teacher should have a copy at hand all the time. Every pastor and 
every superintendent should have two copies, one to study and one to 
lend. 

2. Dr. Matheson has given us an excellent devotional book. Each 
"leaf" is about three pages, is introduced by a passage of Scripture, and 
consists of two parts. "The first is the suggestion of a thought; the 
second is the expression of a feeling — either in the form of a prayer or of 
an invocation." This wedding of thought and emotion, with thought 
occupying its rightful place as head of the house, is a feature that com- 
mends the book strongly. Another feature of even more value is the fact 
that the author's language is thoroughly saturated with the Bible. 
Bible allusions, quotations, incidents, and characters abound; not 
dragged in and labeled with quotation marks, but forming a natural 
and real part of the language. One cannot always agree with the inter- 
pretation of the introducing passages of Scripture, and sometimes the 
thought suggested appears a bit fanciful, and yet even when it seems 
necessary to take a different view from that expressed by the author, one 
cannot help wondering whether this old saint with his sightless physical 
eyes may not be seeing more deeply into spiritual truth than it is given 
most men to see. 

3. Mr. Kernahan claims to be "neither a scholar nor a theologian." 
He deals with "the great question of Human Immortality," writing of 
his subject as it presents itself to an imaginative temperament, and 
"asks no favors and fears no injustice." So much he tells us in his 
preface. Human immortality, however, is not the only question dealt 
with. Alongside of this question is introduced the problem of evil as 
its continuance and its dominion over man touch the righteousness of 
God. 

There is a hiatus between Chapters II. and III. The mind tries in 
vain to pass from the former to the latter without losing the thread of 
thought. A few explanatory words would correct this defect. A more 
serious blemish, however, is found on pages 69 to 73. After reading and 
re-reading these pages, one reaches the conclusion that the author does 
not believe in a repentance after death. Surely, in consistency with the 
rest of his book, he couldn't have meant to suggest such a possibility, 
and yet he does do that very thing. The "dream" is so vivid and takes 
such firm hold on the mind that it requires more than a suggested 
parabolic explanation put into the mouth of the angel to prevent or 
dispel the misconception, especially when the heart of man craves some 
such thing. Again, on page 92, the author lets his imagination run be- 
yond the limits prescribed by revelation, and attributes to Christ a burst 
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of human anger that shocks the feelings of some at least of his fol- 
lowers. Cause for righteous indignation there was no doubt in the 
scene pictured, but some would be surprised and disappointed if they 
had to believe that Christ really did what he is here represented as 
doing. 

After reading the book carefully three times, one lays it down with 
a deep impression of its power, despite the exceptions taken above to 
faults, which could be easily corrected without at all impairing the real 
value. There is gratitude due to the author for all the good in the book, 
and there is a great deal of good in it. There is welcome for every 
serious attempt to lead back to simple faith a soul that has lost its 
hold on God and the world to come, through the misleadings of mate- 
rialistic sciences and through long pondering of the problem of evil, 
and one may well wish for this little book great and long-lived useful- 
ness in this its mission. 

4. In the preface to Dr. Hyde's book we read as follows: "When 
asked why some men wjth moderate talents and meagre technical equip- 
ment succeed, where others with greater ability and better preparation 
fail; why some women with plain features and few accomplishments 
charm, while others with all the advantages of beauty and cultivation 
repel, we are wont to conceal our ignorance behind the vague term per- 
sonality. Undoubtedly the deeper springs of personality are below the 
threshold of consciousness, in hereditary traits and early training. 
Still, some of the higher elements of personality rise above this thres- 
hold, are reducible to philosophical principles, and amenable to rational 
control." 

"The five centuries from the birth of Socrates to the death of Jesus 
produced five such principles: the Epicurean pursuit of pleasure, genial 
but ungenerous; the Stoic law of self-control, strenuous but forbidding; 
the Platonic plan of subordination, sublime but ascetic; the Aristotelian 
sense of proportion, practical but uninrpiring; and the Christian spirit 
of love, broadest and deepest of them all." 

"The purpose of this book is to let the masters of these sane and 
wholesome principles of personality talk to us in their own words; with 
just enough of comment and interpretation to bring us to their point of 
view, and make us welcome their friendly assistance in the philosophical 
guidance of life." 

After reading the book one turns back to read the preface a second 
time, and is almost ready to pronounce it the best preface he ever saw. 
At any rate, the result accomplished in the book is admirable. The 
author is a sane man. He gives us kernels of truth from Epicurus and 
the Stoics, from Plato and Aristotle, without asking us to eat the hulls. 
Some men can't write about ancient or oriental philosophies in a sym- 
pathetic way without lauding th:m as containing the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Not so Dr. Hyde. He gives the truth 
and points out the inconsistency, but neither in such a way as to hide 
the other. His style is lucid, flowing, terse, and altogether delightful 
with abounding life and humor. In speaking of creeds he says a few 
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things that one shouldn't exactly care to put into his creed, but the 
book, as a whole, is fine and helpful and altogether worth while. 
Hampden-Sidney College. Jno. I. Armstrong. 

Old Testament Prophecy. By the late A. B. Davidson, D. D., LL. D. f 
Litt. D., Professor of Hebrew in the New College, Edinburgh. Edited 
by his successor, the Rev. Professor J. A. Patterson, D. D. Pp. xiii. 
plus 507, containing general index and index of Scripture texts. 
Published by T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, and Charles Scribners' 
Sons, New York. Price, $3.50 net. 

Not the least among the great things which Professor Dr. Patterson, 
of the New College, Edinburgh, may do, will be reckoned the publication 
by him of the material left by his late lamented predecessor, Dr. A. B. 
Davidson. During his life-time Dr. Davidson published comparatively 
little. Notwithstanding the judgment of competent persons among his 
associates, his own humility was so great that the general public has 
been permitted to reap the fruits of his diligent and painstaking re- 
search and profound thinking only after he has rested from his labors. 
We were all familiar with him by reputation as the famous Rabbi of 
Edinburgh, and through his Hebrew Grammar and Syntax, the Com- 
mentaries on Job and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the articles in 
Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, on Angels, God, Prophecy, and so on. 
But his name will live more in connection with the works which have 
been published since his death than through anything which he himself 
gave to the press. They are the matured fruits, representing the last 
and best efforts of his mind. Among the works which have been issued 
since his death are two volumes of sermons, Waiting upon Ood and The 
Called of God, and two other volumes, Old Testament Theology, in the 
International Theological Library series, edited by Drs. Briggs and 
Salmond, and the volume now under consideration, Old Testament 
Prophecy. 

I am sorry that the publishers of this volume have bound the book 
so poorly. It is a book to be studied, to be handled, and not to be left 
on the shelf of the library, and the binding as it is at present will not 
bear the strain of constant use. It deserved better treatment. Paper 
and print are, however, excellent, and I trust that the succeeding edi- 
tions will be more substantially bound. 

There are twenty-four chapters in this volume, covering the entire 
scope of Old Testament prophecy, which was Dr. Davidson's favorite 
study. One or two things deserve attention in general. The first is 
that the reader is gratified (I was) at the absence of foot-note citations 
of authorities. They are given a place at the beginning of the work, and 
about the only authorities cited in the body of the book are the Scrip- 
ture texts. The second fact is like the first, and that is that the author 
gives his opinions as his opinions, and permits the reader to judge of 
the truth or the falsity of his positions upon their merits alone. He has 
thoroughly digested every opinion before he gives it out. When he does 
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give it, it is his. He has read, yes, voluminously, you can see evidences 
of that everywhere, but he has read wisely and well. What I mean 
especially is that this author has cut himself entirely free from the 
prevailing custom of fairly deluging the reader with a flood of great 
names, evidently intended to warp his judgment, and frequently leaving 
the impression that the author is not so confident of his position, but 
must substantiate it by the appeal to "authority." Neither does Dr. 
Davidson ever insinuate that those who disagree are not "scholars," nor 
"scientific." There is none of that cock-sureness of tone, none of the 
keenly pointed and scarcely veiled sarcasm which have, I must confess, 
greatly disgusted me in books, which otherwise might have been found 
to contain some valuable things. Here one is face to face with a rever- 
ent and charitable mind, humble, yet skillful and acute. The result is 
what one might have expected, a calm and clear presentation of the 
results drawn from a wide acquaintance with the facts. 

It would be impossible in the limits of this article to set forth, with 
any approach to completeness, the author's positions on Old Testament 
prophecy. I can at best give but an idea. The first seven chapters are 
taken up with the History of Prophecy, with an introductory chapter 
on "Prophecy as a Factor in Human History." Chapter VIII., on "The 
Position of the Prophet in the State" deserves special attention. There 
are some things brought out here which every Old Testament interpreter 
would do well to ponder. On page 98, e. g. t the author says, "Prophecy 
was the utterance of truth pertinent to the time. There is no such 
thing in Scripture as prophesying, or even speaking, at large. There was 
an occasion for every Scripture. When first uttered, it had a particular 
application. It has also a general application, because, though circum- 
stances change, principles remain the same." And again, on the follow- 
ing page, he says, "I should put prophecy on a footing with the institu- 
tions and the history — not make it the mere consciousness of them, but 
designed to add to them — to lead them to issues they would never 
otherwise have reached." The principles enunciated here are very im- 
portant. The prophets of the Old Testament and the preachers of this 
dispensation are far more closely allied than we have been accustomed 
to acknowledge. We are too apt to forget that the prophet was a man 
of his own times, that he was primarily a preacher of righteousness for 
his own age, and that it was not his primary function to predict coming 
events. His words do have a wider application. He did ''minister to 
us upon whom the ends of the world are come," and this is, to us, per- 
haps the more important reference of his words. But would we not 
come into a clearer apprehension of his meaning for us, if we could 
grasp more fully his primary intention? I am well aware of the fact 
that this principle is liable to abuse, but if it can be safe-guarded and 
properly controlled it is a powerful aid to the student of prophecy. 
This raises an interesting question, especially in regard to the Messianic 
reference in the Old Testament. I have long wished that Philip had 
given the eunuch a categorical answer to his question, "Of whom speak- 
eth the prophet this, of himself, or of another man!" This question hat 
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been answered in various ways. Some say that the prophet spoke 
always consciously and intentionally of the Messiah, some that he never 
so spoke, while others hold that he spoke typically or symbolically or in 
numerous other ways. To my mind Dr. Davidson gives the best answer 
to this question I have seen. On page 326 he says, "When we hear the 
question put, To whom is the reference in this passage? there imme- 
diately occurs to our minds another question, Reference by whom! If 
a reference implies some one to whom reference is made, it equally 
implies some person or mind by whom it is made. The question, To 
whom reference is made? when stated fully, must be either, To whom is 
reference made here by the Spirit of revelation? or, To whom is refer- 
ence made by the Isra»litish author of the passage ?" This is more 
satisfactory than the theory of a "double sense," and falls in line with 
the Apostle's statement, "Concerning which salvation the prophets 
sought and searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto you; searching what time or what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did point unto when it testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ and the glories that ehould follow them." (1 
Peter i. 10, 11.) 

The definition of a prophet is interesting. He is a "speaker to men 
from Cod. He could not be a prophet unless he spake to me; he could 
not be a prophet unless he spake from God." Other chapters of interest 
especially, are those on "The Source of Prophecy — Inspiration," the 
"False Prophets," and the two on "The Servant of the Lord." 

There are some positions which are taken in the book with which I 
am not prepared to agree. For example, the author says, on page 109, 
"The text of all prophecy is the Book of Deuteronomy. That book is a 
homily on the constitution. It is the Sinaitic covenant and the redemp- 
tive history translated into its principles," and yet in spite of this high 
estimate of the book, the author adopts the "pious fraud" theory of the 
origin of Deuteronomy in the time of Josiah, a species of mental gym- 
nastics through which I cannot follow him. The divisive hypothesis on 
the Isaianic Problem is also adopted, and strongly argued for. But 
though Dr. Davidson has adopted these and other so-called critical con- 
clusions, as an interpreter he is eminently evangelical, reverent and 
profound. 

This is a great book, the greatest book I have seen on this subject, 
full of information and stimulation. It does honor to its author's great 
name, and is the fitting product of his forty years' work in this, his 
favorite branch of study. R. £. Vinson. 

Austin Theological Seminary. 

Obganized Labor and Capital. The William L. Bull Lectures for 1904. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 12mo, pp. 226. $1.00, net. 

The book before us is made up of the lectures delivered in 1904 at 
the Philadelphia Divinity School on the foundation established by the 
Rev. William L. Bull for the purpose of increasing interest in the study 
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of Christian sociology. The lectures are four in number. The first, 
haying for its theme the history of labor, was delivered by the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D. D.; the second, dealing with the combinations 
of capital, was delivered by Talcott Williams, LL. D.; the third, dis- 
cussing organized labor, by the Rev. George Hodges, D. C. L.; and the 
fourth, treating of the position of the public at large in the presence of 
the latter day warfare between capital and labor, by the Rev. Francis 
G. Peabody, LL. D. 

All the lectures are excellent. Of each it may be justly said that it 
is worthy of its distinguished author. The first, though suffering from 
the disadvantage of having a subject — the history of labor — much too 
broad to be adequately treated in the time at the disposal of the lecturer, 
exhibits a pleasingly close approximation to success in the setting forth 
of the more important historical forms of labor and in the explanation 
of how these forms were evolved. 

As for the second lecture— on corporations— it is but justice to say 
that we do not remember to have seen anywhere else in so contracted a 
space so much sound information and striking comment on the subject 
with which it deals. The style of the lecture is in places peculiar, some- 
times even obscure, but the thought is valuable. The benefits of cor- 
porate organization of industry are shown to be great, among the most 
prbnounced being the opportunity for profitable investment afforded ths 
comparatively poor, the stimulus thus given to saving, and the resulting 
wider dissemination of wealth. On the other hand, the evils frequently 
connected with the present management of corporations — irresponsibility 
and dishonesty of the men in control and the consequent exploitation of 
innocent investors — are as clearly set forth. These evils, however, are 
thought to be largely remediable by law, and out of present conditions 
there will surely be evolved what is described as "a democratic industrial 
economy, giving, as has the state, initiative opportunity, and security 
for. all its industrial members." 

The lecture on labor organizations is remarkable for its clearness. 
The opinions advanced, too, seem to be in every way sound: labor unions * 
are productive of more good than harm; it is only the newly formed 
unions that are over inclined to strikes, with years coming conservatism; 
labor unions must persuade — not attempt to force — non-union men in 
case the latter see fit to continue at work when a strike is on; if the 
members of unions resort to violence of any kind, the law should in- 
exorably deal with them as with other wrong-doers. 

In the last lecture — on the public at large, as distinguished from 
organized capital on the one hand and organized labor on the other — it 
is held that it is the right and the duty of the public to curb and direct 
both parties to the industrial strife. This direction is to be secured by 
education, by law, and, more effectively still, by spiritualizing a society 
that is at present sadly materialistic In the last of these spheres of 
effort lies the great opportunity of the Christian church for service in 
matters economic 

It is in the last lecture that best illustration is found of the method 
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of treatment of economic questions sought to be advanced by the founder 
of the lectureship, who in his letter of endowment thus expresses himself, 
"My object in founding this lectureship is to secure the free, frank and 
full consideration of these subjects [that is, economic and sociological 
problems of the time] with special reference to the Christian aspect of 
the question involved, which has heretofore, in my opinion, been too 
much neglected in such discussion." The object is an important one, and 
it is to be hoped that future lectures delivered on the foundation may be 
as admirable as those at present under notice. 

H. R. McIlwaink. 
Hampden-Bidney College. 

The Episcopalians. By Daniel Dulany Addison, author of "Lucy Lar~ 
com: Life, Letters and Diary"; "Life and Times of Edward Bass, 
First Bishop of Massachusetts"; "The Clergy in America, Life and 
Letters," etc. Pp. 252, 12mo. Price, $1.00 per volume. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Co., 33-37 East Seventeenth Street, Union 
Square, North. 

This volume belongs to the series known as "The Story of the 
Churches," which is made up of brief histories of the various larger de- 
nominations. The plan has been to write for "the average church mem- 
ber." This volume ranks well with the others in the same series for the 
kind of reader named. It is clearly and interestingly done; and will 
fairly inform, in a general way, every such intelligent reader on the 
several points, viz.: of faith, government, worship, and life of Episco- 
palians; the early English Church; the Norman Church; the relations 
of the American Episcopalians to the Anglican Church; the several 
successive stages in the advance of the Episcopal Church in this country, 
and its status to-day. As an Episcopalian he naturally makes over 
much of the "historic episcopate." As a historian he should lay the 
"historic episcopate" away with other myths of the subapostolic and 
later ages. Sometimes he seems to do less than justice to other denomi- 
nations, whose history impinged sharply on Episcopacy, as for example 
in New England. If Puritan intolerance be pointed out, the causes 
should be adequately indicated also. Commonly, however, the Spirit is 
good. To illustrate: On page 101, where he is dealing with the English 
Reformation, we read: "The Puritan movement was a logical develop- 
ment from the principles of the Reformation, and if treated with more 
sanity and judgment by those in power it would not have resulted in 
dividing the allegiance of English Christianity into the Church of 
England on the one side and non-conformist bodies on the other." 

The author glories in the comprehensive character of the Episcopal 
Church, would have it still more comprehensive, and in effect his story 
of his church is a plea for comprehensiveness. 

Union Theological Seminary. Thos. C. Johnson. 
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Historical Documents Advocating Christian Union. Epoch-making 
Statements by Leaders among the Disciples of Christ for the Restora- 
tion of the Christianity of the New Testament — Its Doctrines, its 
Ordinances, and its Tenets. Historical Introduction by Charles 
Alexander Young, Managing Editor of the Christian Century. Pp. 
365, 12mo. Chicago: The Christian Century Company. 1904. 

We have in this volume "The Last Will and Testament of the Spring- 
field Presbytery," one of the sources of the Campbellite Church; the 
"Declaration and Address/' issued over the signatures of Thomas Camp- 
bell and Thomas Acheson, on the behalf of themselves and their followers 
(another source of the Campbellite Church.) This was a declaration of 
"a purpose to institute a society of 'Voluntary Advocates for Church 
Reformation/" having as "its sole purpose" that of promoting "simple 
evangelical Christianity," "and for this end resolved to countenance and 
support such ministers, and such only, as exhibited a manifest con- 
formity to the original standard, in conversation, doctrine, zeal and 
diligence; such as practiced that simple original form of Christianity 
expressly exhibited upon the sacred page; without inculcating anything 
of human authority, of private opinion, or of inventions of men, as hav- 
ing any place in the constitution, faith or worship of the Christian 
Church; or anything as a matter of Christian faith or duty for which 
there cannot be expressly produced a 'thus saith the Lord, either in ex- 
press terms, or by approved, precedent.'" We have also Alexander 
Campbell's "Sermon on the Law," Isaac Everett's "Our Position," and 
J. H. Garrison's "The World's Need of Our Plea." We have good, clear 
introductions by Dr. Young of these representatives of Campbellitism. 

We commend this book as giving us, with a good degree of clearness 
and fulness, the creed of the Campbellites. They have their own way of 
looking at and interpreting the Bible. These historical documents 
make it perfectly clear that that way was often at once arbitrary, super- 
ficial and inconsistent. Historical conditions are certainly not fairly 
painted in several passages of the book, as on page 66 and page 348. 

It is a book in favor of ecclesiastical comprehension. People enthused 
with desire for church union, of an external, herding together sort, may 
get some arguments to suit them from this work with which to push 
their hobby. According to these "documents," the Campbellite move- 
ment amounts in importance to a reformation of Christianity. They 
term it such. The Campbellites regard themselves as the great leaders 
in the movement toward ecclesiastical pools. 

Thos. C. Johnson. 

System of Christian Doctrine. By Henry C. Sheldon, Professor in 
Boston University, and author of "History of Christian Doctrine," 
and "History of the Christian Church." Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. Pp. xi., 635. $2.50. 

The first thing about this work that arrests our attention is the 
evident ability with which it is written. It was our purpose at first 
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merely to sample its contents, but it ended in a careful perusal from 
beginning to end, and in spite of the fact that many of the subjects 
treated of are rather threadbare, and others abstruse, our interest did 
not flag. In our judgment, Part I., which discusses "Leading Presuppo- 
sitions of the Christian System," is the best part of the book, and the 
skill with which he disposes of the anti-theistic theories, and the keen 
thrusts he gives Mill, Spencer, and others of that class, are most enjoy- 
able. 

A second feature which attracts attention is the marked conservatism 
of the book. The following statement in the preface reveals the spirit 
and aims of the writer: "So far as conscious purpose is concerned, we 
have not written for the satisfaction of any party, whether conservative 
or radical. The oft-repeated, but thoroughly flippant assumption of the 
ultra-conservative, that any departure from the traditional basis is 
likely to endanger the whole fabric of the faith, has not deterred us from 
giving hospitality to relatively new views where a sane consideration of 
the data seemed to require their admission. On the other hand, the dis- 
paraging estimate which the intemperate radical is wont to award to the 
thought and belief of past generations has not hindered us from appro- 
priating, with affection and veneration, every portion of a long treasured 
faith to which good reasoning and judicial historic sense seemed to us 
to leave a place." 

When we say that the book is markedly conservative, we do not 
mean to 6ay that it is orthodox from our standpoint. Theologically the 
author would be classed as an Arminian, and yet with a perceptible 
Calvinistic leaning on some points. The imputation of Adam's guilt, 
unconditional election, and a limited atonement, are rejected; and his 
theory of the atonement is that of the governmental type, with some 
modifications in the direction of a sounder view. 

As to questions raised by the Higher Criticism, our author takes a 
noticeably conservative position. For instance, rejecting the verbal 
theory of inspiration as an exaggeration, and the intuitional theory as 
defective, and disparaging the notion of the direct operation of the Holy 
Spirit, he says, "The true theory of inspiration includes the main 
thought of the intuitional theory, and adds a good margin for the direct 
agency of the Holy Spirit, that agency being conceived as operating 
dynamically rather than mechanically." (Page 149.) We are impressed 
with the marked honor put upon the Word throughout the book, and one 
will look in vain for contemptuous flings at the antiquated doctrines of 
Scripture, so frequently met with in writings of the present day. 

We repeat that while we must, of course, dissent from many of the 
author's conclusions, yet we recognize in him an earnest and reverent 
seeker after truth, and we believe the work will do good, and all the 
more so because it comes from a source whence experience has led us to 
look for radical theories, and "advanced thought" of the worst kind. 

Union Theological Seminary. T. R. English. 
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The Churches and Educated Men. A Study of the Relation of th* 
Church to Makers and Leaders of Public Opinion. By Edwin Noah 
Hardy, M. A., Minister of the Bethany Congregational Church, 
Quincy, Massachusetts. The Pilgrim Press, Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago. Pp.305. Net, $1.25. 

The avowed object of the author is to investigate the charge, so per- 
sistently made, that the church of to-day is losing its hold on men, and 
more particularly, that it "fails to win the men of intellect." 

In view of the fact, brought out by investigation, that "more than 
half of those who have won conspicuous success, and are recognized as 
intellectual leaders of the first order, are college graduates," the college 
man is taken as the best all-round representative of the men of brains. 

The plan of the author is to trace as far as possible the religious his- 
tory of our older educational institutions, from their foundation to the 
present time. Apparently great pains have been taken to get at the facts 
in the case, and the array of testimony, largely from original sources, is 
impressive and instructive. The early colleges, almost without excep- 
tion, were intended to train men for the ministry more particularly, and 
so we find that more than one-half of the graduates of Harvard for the 
first sixty years, and three-fourths of the graduates of Yale for the 
first twelve years, became ministers, and the same was true of other 
institutions. 

The following summary in statistical form will be found interesting: 
"In the first period undoubtedly there was a larger proportion of pro- 
fessing Christians than to-day, for reasons already explained ; from 1775 
to 1795 about twelve per cent. ; from 1795 to 1800 the ratio sinks to one 
in twenty, or five per cent, of Christians in the total enrolment of the 
undergraduates. At the opening of the century the percentage suddenly 
rises to fifteen or more in 1808, sinking again to ten at the end of the 
decade. From 1810 to 1825 the ratio sinks still lower, to rise steadily 
to twenty-five at the end of the first quarter of the century. From this 
time on to 1850 there is a gradual and permanent gain till the percent- 
age registers thirty-three. Eight years later, more than forty per cent, 
of the students are Christians. Just before the war the percentage 
reaches forty-five, and then remains unchanged for a score of years. 
From 1885 to 1900 there has been a slow, but sure gain, till more than 
one-half of the American students are professing Christians." (Pages 
290, 291.) 

The author is decidedly optimistic in his views, and while we may 
not concur with him in some of his inferences, the facts presented are 
decidedly encouraging, and any one who feels an interest in this subject 
will find in this book a storehouse of valuable information. 

Union Theological Seminary. T. R. Engubh. 
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THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE SACRED 
SCRIPTURES. 1 

By Kb?. G. B. Striokxeb, D. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, V*. 

The fundamental question in Christianity is the origin of 
the Scriptures. This question is fundamental because the answer 
we must give to almost all other religious questions depends on 
the answer we must give to it. What we are to think about God 
and his attributes; about law and its penalties; about sin and 
its consequences; about Christ and his great salvation; about 
the Spirit and his offices; about the church and its ordinances; 
about life and its duties; about death and its issues; about 
eternity and its rewards for the righteous, and its retributions 
for the wicked; what we are to think about these and almost all 
other religious subjects, depends on the conclusion at which we 
arrive as to the source whence the Bible has come. If it was 
written by mere men, in the use of their own unaided powers, 
then its contents are only human speculations, having no value 
except what human reason can confer. But if all its parts, the 
Old Testament as well as the New, the poetry as well as the 
prose, the historical as well as the doctrinal and devotional parts, 
were written by holy men as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, 
then its contents come to us with an authority from which there 
is no appeal, and that demands immediate and unquestioning 
submission and obedience. 

But how may we know that it was thus written? How may 
we 00 assure ourselves of it, that we may rest the whole weight of 

Substance of an address delivered at the Union Seminary Confer* 
ence on the Bible and Christian Work, May 12, 1904. 
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our immortal interests upon it without any misgivings that our 
hopes shall at last go up as dust? 

It is not the object of the remarks now to be made to show 
how the learned may so assure themselves — those who are well 
acquainted with all the external and internal evidences of its 
origin. That, if done, would meet the wants of only a few; for 
the means by which the learned may here satisfy themselves are 
not within the reach of the great mass of men, and could not be 
brought within their reach. Most men have not, and are not in 
circumstances to get, the vast mass of literature of which the 
learned may here make use; and if they had it, necessary absorp- 
tion in secular pursuits would not allow them sufficient time to 
read it. Moreover, if they had it and had time to read it, many 
of them would not be able to follow the long track of intricate 
discussion through all its mazy windings to its ultimate conclu- 
sions. If, then, there were no other means of settling this ques- 
tion except those which the learned may employ, the Bible would 
come to the great majority of the human race without adequate 
credentials; and, if they received it at all, they would be obliged 
to receive it, not on the authority of God, but on the testimony 
of men, so that their faith would "stand in the wisdom of men;" 
not "in the power of God." The object of this address, then, is 
not to point out how the learned may here reach satisfactory 
results, but how it may be done by the ordinary readers of the 
•acred pages. 

That there is some way by which this may be done, seems to 
be evident, if the book is what it claims to be, for it comes to all 
demanding immediate acceptance end compliance with its re- 
quirements, especially with its great requirements, repentance 
towards God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ It does not 
announce these requirements, and then excuse obedience for 
weeks and months until there has been time for protracted and 
thorough investigation and for weighing and sitting the vast 
mass of evidence that has been accumulated on the subject, but 
it imperatively insists on immediate action and solemnly warns 
against the peril of the briefest delay. It would seem, then, that 
if this demand be reasonable and righteous — if it be from God — 
there must be some other way of arriving at satisfactory results 
besides that of which the learned may make use. It would seem 
that if the book be from God, it must somehow cany its own 
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divine credentials; must be its own sufficient witness; must so 
clearly attest itself to ordinary readers that no other attestation 
is absolutely necessary. 

Now that this is, at least, possible, must be admitted. God 
has -so made the world that it is manifest that it has come from 
his hands; so manifest that if there is any important matter 
about which men may be said to be agreed, they may be said to 
be agreed about this. 'The heavens declare his glory" — so de- 
clare it that all men see it. "The firmament showeth his handi- 
work" — so showeth it that all men behold it. "Day unto day 
uttereth speech" — speech of him; speech that all men hear. 
"Night unto night showeth knowledge" — knowledge of him; 
knowledge that all men receive. "The invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head" — so that no nation has ever been found, perhaps, that had 
not some knowledge of him. But if God may so make a world 
that all men may see it is from him, why may he not so make a 
book that all men may with equal clearness see that it is from 
him also? If God may create matter and so mould it into 
organisms and worlds, and so organize both into a system so vast 
and complicated, yet so perfect and beautiful, that men are 
obliged to see that he is its author, why may he not, through the 
inspiration of his infinitely wise Spirit, bring into existence a 
book, whose contents shall be of such a sort and be presented in 
such a way, that they shall be equally obliged to see that it has 
come from the same divine source? It must be admitted, then, 
that it is at least possible that the Bible, properly considered, 
may be as manifestly from God as the world we live in is, and 
that that may be the reason why all men are required so 
promptly to receive and to obey its injunctions. 

What is thus seen to be possible, I shall now endeavor to show 
is also a fact. I shall try to make it evident that the contents 
of the Bible are such that they cannot be satisfactorily accounted 
for upon any other supposition than that the book is what it 
claims to be — a revelation from God. 

1. It teaches that there is a God, and ascribes to him such 
attributes as wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and truth. 
It teaches also that this God stands to men in such important 
relations as Creator, Preserver, Bedeemer, rightful Buler, final 
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Judge — teachings which, if true, much more profoundly con* 
oern us, of course, than any other of which we have any know- 
ledge. But how may we know that they are true; that they have 
come from a divine source? It may be answered that so far as 
the existence of God and his attributes of knowledge, wisdom 
and power are concerned, the book only teaches us what we have 
already learned from nature, for, as we hare already seen, the 
works of nature proclaim his eternal power and Godhead. Thus 
far, then, the book and nature are in harmony. But it may be 
said that the book teaches, not only that God has knowledge, 
wisdom and power, but that it goes further, and teaches what 
nature does not teach — that he has infinite knowledge, wisdom 
and power. How may we know that that is true? In answer it 
may be said, that if it be conceded that God's attributes of 
knowledge, wisdom and power account for the universe, as is 
done by all but atheists, then it is mudh easier to believe that 
they account for it because they are infinite and not finite; so 
that if the book teaches here more than nature does, it does not 
thereby impose a heavier tax on faith, but rather relieves it from 
a heavier tax already imposed by nature. 

It may be said, further, however, that the book has a great 
deal to say about God's holiness, justice and goodness; attributes 
about which the teachings of nature are far less distinct, for in 
the world there is such a commingling of good and evil, of right 
and wrong, of happiness and misery, that it is difficult to be sure 
just what is thus revealed as to God's character. It may be 
replied, however, with confidence, that the Bible gives the only 
satisfactory solution of the problem thus presented. The present 
state of the world, in which good and evil, happinesB and misery 
are so intermixed, is a fact for which mere reason has never been 
able to account. If God is holy, why so much evil ? If he is just, 
why so much unpunished wrong? If he is good, why so much 
misery ? In the presence of these questions reason has been prac- 
tically dumb. The Bible, however, gives an explanation that 
removes every difficulty. It says that man was created holy; that 
he fell from the high estate in which, he was created by sinning 
against God, and that he has thus introduced into the world all 
the evil that we now find in it, and that he has brought on him- 
self all the misery under which he is now suffering, and that the 
only reason why God does not now deal with all men just as they 
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deserve is that this is a period of probation, during which he is 
patiently and mercifully giving them an opportunity to accept 
the salvation he has provided for them, and consequently has 
postponed the exact awards of their conduct until that proba- 
tion cfhall come to an end. Since this explanation dissipates the 
darkness that envelopes the subject, and since it is found no- 
where except in the Bible, would it not seem to have oome from 
the divine source there claimed ? 

But there is still stronger evidence that what the Bible says 
about God came from a divine source. Whence did the authors 
of the book get their conceptions of his nature and character 
and of the relations in which he stands to the world? As we 
have seen, all nations have believed in his existence, and have 
ascribed to him some sort of character, but no one of them, 
ignorant of the Bible, has ever ascribed to him a perfect charac- 
ter. Men have conceived of him as being substantially like one 
of themselves, only enlarged to infinite proportions; his vices 
thus enlarged as well as his virtues ; and they have not ascribed 
to him an infinitely wise and gracious providence over the world, 
nor any provision by which they might attain a holy and happy 
future. How did it come to pass, then, that the authors of the 
Bible, living in contact with such peoples, formed the concep- 
tions of him which the book contains? They ascribe to him 
every excellence in infinite degree. How is it that they thus 
formed a conception of him to which Socrates never attained; 
noT Plato, nor Aristotle, nor any other of the greatest minds of 
pagan nations? Not only, however, do they ascribe to him every 
moral perfection, but they go further, and put him in infinitely 
important relations to the world: in the relations of creator, 
preserver, redeemer, sovereign ruler and final judge, and in all 
these relations they represent him as speaking and acting. Al- 
most whole books are ascribed to him as what he said, and a 
multitude of acts as what he did. Now, if they were inventing, 
it was comparatively safe simply to say that he spake and acted, 
but when they went far beyond this, and ventured, in page after 
page, to tell us what he said and what he did, how easy was it for 
them fatally to trip? How easy to ascribe to him some words 
which any intelligent person would have been able to see such a 
being could not have spoken, or some acts which such a person 
would have seen such a being could not have performed? Can, 
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mere men invent long discourses so worthy of a God of infinite 
knowledge, wisdom, holiness and goodness that the fraud shall 
not somehow be detected? Can they so perfectly conceive how 
he would act as creator and ruler of the world, and. in all his 
relations to it, that they can counterfeit a multitude of infinitely 
important acts so becoming him that no one shall be able to 
perceive the attempted deception? It is said to be very difficult 
in fiction to invent a great character and place him in all the 
different relations and circumstances of life, and in those differ- 
ent relations and circumstances ascribe to him a number of words 
and acts, without ascribing to him some word or act inconsistent 
with the qualities attributed to him. It is said to be a triumph 
of genius, and no doubt it is. But here we have a large number 
of authors conceiving an infinitely great character, and putting 
him in infinitely important relations to men, and representing 
him as again and again speaking and acting in those relations, 
and yet no one can show that they ever ascribe to him a single 
word or act not in perfect accord with the infinite knowledge, 
wisdom and holiness which he is said to possess I How is this to 
be accounted for? The account they give is very simple and 
satisfactory. They say they did not invent what they wrote, but 
that it was revealed to them. Is any other explanation so satis- 
factory as that? Is any other explanation half so satisfactory as 
that? Is any other explanation satisfactory at all? 

2. God is represented in the Bible as having given a moral 
law for the government of the world from Mt Sinai, out of the 
midst of clouds and darkness, thunders, lightnings and earth- 
quakes, no doubt intending thus to impress upon men his concep- 
tion of its excellence and. importance. It is very brief; so brief 
that, in the original, it is called the "ten words," and may be> 
and often is, committed to memory by mere children. Yet, when 
interpreted according to the Saviour's method, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, it is found to prescribe, in principle, every duty 
man is under any obligation to perform, and to forbid every sin 
it is possible for him to commit. It is thus a perfect law, cover- 
ing the whole vast area of human obligation. No one can show 
that there is anything in it that ought to be out of it, or anything 
out of it that ought to be in it It is "holy, just and good." 
"The law of the Lord is perfect." Now whence must such a law 
have come? Men have been making laws since the world began, 
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find all succeeding generations have had here the benefit of the 
experience and achievements of all preceding generations, and 
yet they have never yet succeeded in framing a perfect code of 
laws for a single nation, or state, or city, or village. One reason 
why legislative bodies of every kind so often meet is to remove 
the imperfections of laws already made, or to enact new and 
better laws. Here, however, is a law intended for the government 
of the whole human race, from the beginning of its history to its 
end, and yet it is so perfect that if men were all and did all that 
it enjoins, the race would be a perfect race and the world a per- 
fect world I How is its existence to be accounted for? The 
explanation of the Scriptures is very plain and sufficient: it 
came from God. Is there any other explanation that satisfies 
human reason? 

3. The Bible gives an account of man's present moral and 
spiritual condition. It not only describes his character and life, 
but goes within and gives a complete diagnosis of the state of his 
mind and heart. It claims to be "aharper than any two-edged 
aword and to pierce to the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and to be a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart," and no one can deny that it 
successfully performs this function. Does it not pierce down to 
the depths of our mind's and reveal the character of our 
thoughts? Does it not pierce down to the depths of our hearts 
and reveal the character of our emotion*? Does it not pierce 
down to the depths of our consciences and reveal the character of 
our moral judgments? Does it not pierce down to the depths of 
our wills and reveal the character of our volitions? Does it not 
pierce down to the depth of our souls and reveal the character 
of all their exercises? Does it not reveal us to ourselves as no 
other book does, and are we not obliged to admit that the revela- 
tion it makes is correct? Have we not the thoughts and feelings 
it charges upon us? Are not our natures and characters just 
what it asserts? Certainly, then, so far as this account of our- 
selves, there is no fraud; no attempt to deceive. If there be 
any imposture at all, it i« not in the account thus given, for the 
correctness of that we ourselves are obliged to acknowledge ; but 
it is as to the source whence the account is said to have come. 
The book says it is inspired, and when we consider how accurate 
it is; how unsparing of our self-love; how humbling to our vanity 
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and pride, is it not difficult to believe that it came from any 
other source? If the authors of the book bad wished to impose 
on men a false religion for any selfish and wicked purposes of 
their own, would they have attempted to win adherents by a 
process so well adapted to repel them? Religious imposters have 
usually attempted to succeed by appealing to the evil principles 
of man's nature, especially to his selfishness and pride; but in 
the Bible these and all other evil principles are utterly and 
mercilessly condemned and reprobated, and man is taught to 
regard himself as spiritually depraved and justly condemned. 
Could it ever have occurred to a eet of unprincipled knaves to 
attract men to their standard by representations so offensive? 
It should be remembered that the authors of the book, whatever 
any one may think of their characters, were very intelligent men, 
for they have written a book which all admit stands at the very 
head of the catalogue of all books; unapproached and unap- 
proachable. Had they not, then, intelligence enough to know 
that they could not draw men into their nefarious scheme by 
condemning and proscribing the very evil principles to which 
they must appeal for euccesB? As to this point, then, as well as 
to those already mentioned, the explanation the book gives is the 
only one that commends itself to common sense. 

4. The Bible not only points out man's moral and spiritual 
condition, but teaches that there is a remedy for it, and tells us 
what that remedy is. As we are obliged to admit that the account 
given of our condition calling for a remedy is correct, so we are 
equally obliged to admit that the remedy said to be prescribed 
is the only one adequate for the case. What remedy do we need ? 
What do reason and conscience here say? One thing we all feel 
that we need is some righteous way to escape the punishment we 
deserve for our sins. This is a need of which all men are more 
or less conscious. This is revealed in all the religions of the 
world in their sacrifices, and in other means of which they make 
use, to avert the wrath of God. But men have never been able 
thus to devise any way that was entirely satisfactory even to 
themselves. How does the Bible meet this want? It makes 
provision for it so complete, and yet so astonishing, that it seems 
to be impossible that it should be regarded as a mere invention 
of wicked minds. It says that the second person of the Trinity 
came down to the world, and took upon himself the form of a 
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man; that he consented to be bom in a manger; to be mocked; 
to be insulted; to be spit on; to be scourged; at last to be pnt 
to death like a criminal in a most painful and shameful manner; 
commented thus to suffer the dreadful penalty of his own violated 
law in man's stead that man might be saved and have everlasting 
life? Can it be believed that such a scheme of salvation as that 
was conjured up in the brains of impostors? Is it not a thou- 
sand times easier to believe that it had the origin to which the 
Bible ascribes it? 

But there is another need of which all men are conscious. 
We need not only to be delivered from the penalty of sin, but we 
need to be delivered from sin itself. This none of the religions 
of the world have ever been able to accomplish. All their sacri- 
fices, penances and reformations have left the soul still under 
the dominion of evil, for what we need is not simply to have the 
life and the character changed, and the thoughts and the feelings, 
but behind all these and deep down beneath them all, we need 
to have a mighty change wrought in the soul itself ; we need to 
be made new creatures in Christ Jesus so that old things shall 
pass away and all things become new. This the religions of the 
world have never been able to effect, and thus have failed in 
efficacy at the very core cf the great malady from which man 
suffers. But for this want the Bible makes as perfect provision 
as for the other. It teaches that as the Second Person, by his 
death, takes away the guilt of sin, so the Third Person, by his 
renewing and sanctifying influences, takes away the pollution of 
sin ; begins and carries on in the believer a cleansing process that 
presents him at last faultless before the presence of even God's 
glory. Thus the Bible not only with absolute correctness diag- 
noses our malady, but provides a perfect remedy for it, and since 
this remedy is of such a sort that the unaided human mind could 
never have conceived it, it seems absurd to ascribe it to any other 
than a divine origin. 

5. Another proof of the divine origin of these Scriptures is 
found in what they say about the Saviour. They ascribe to him 
a wonderful personality. They teach that his divine nature was 
so united with his human nature that he was, at the same mo- 
ment, both divine and human, both God and man, both infinite 
and finite, both immortal and mortal, both the great Cod ruling 
in ineffable majesty and glory over all beings and all worlds, and 
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yet at the same time once a little helpless babe, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in the arms of his mother ! Have mere men 
ever invented after that fashion? 

Not only do they ascribe to him eo wonderful a personality as 
this, but, after he had assumed humanity, they put him in all 
the different periods of life : in infancy, in childhood, in youth 
end in mature manhood; they put him also in all the different 
relations of life : as a eon in the family, as a citizen in the Jewish 
commonwealth, as a member in the Jewish church, and in all 
these different periods and relations of life represent him as 
constantly speaking and acting, and yet as being holy, harmless, 
undefiled and separate from sinners, and thus as being wholly 
different from any other man that had ever lived. Not only that, 
but they assert that when he was about thirty years of age he 
presented himself to the Jews as their long-predicted and long- 
expected Messiah, and they then tell us how hie undertook to 
execute for the people the office of the Messiah as prophet, priest 
and king. As a prophet, they tell us, not only that he spake as 
mere man spake; it was safe enough to make a general assertion 
like that; but, as we saw in the case of God the Father, they 
undertake to tell us what he said; they undertake to give us, on 
a great number of occasions, the discourses he delivered. How 
perilous was this? How easy for such men as Matthew, Marie, 
Luke and John, with no more experience in literature than they 
had, and with no more knowledge and skill in composition than 
they possessed, to put into the lips of a God-man words which 
every one afterwards would have been certain he could never have 
spoken ! Yet, although they give us so much that he said, they 
never give us a single sentiment that such a being might not well 
have uttered, nor a single address that he might not well have 
delivered. They represent him as saying what, for wisdom and 
worth, has been the wonder and admiration of the world from 
that day to this. Did those humble and unlearned men invent 
those discourses? Was it they, and not Christ, who "spake as 
never man spake"? 

In like manner they represent him as executing the office of 
a priest; as offering himself up as a sacrifice to satisfy divine 
justice and to reconcile men to God, and as thus providing a way 
of salvation, which, while, as we have seen, it perfectly and 
gloriously saves men, at the same time magnifies the law of God, 
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and makes it honorable, and infinitely glorifies every attribute of 
God's nature, even hie holiness and justice. Who can beliefs 
that a set of deceivers, trafficking in the interests of immortal 
souls, would ever have fabricated such a sheme of salvation aa 
that? 

But they represent him also as executing the office of a king. 
They tell us what kind of king he was; what kind of kingdom he 
undertook to establish; what were the conditions of citizenship; 
what its privileges and blessings; what were the laws of his 
kingdom, and what the great ends it was intended to attain. If 
they were endeavoring to deceive, what a risk they ran in at- 
tempting thus to erect a kingdom worthy of "God manifest in 
the flesh/ 9 especially in undertaking to legislate for that king- 
dom; to draft the laws — the numerous laws — by which it waa 
to be governed ! Yet no one can show that they say a single word 
about the kingdom, or that they ascribe to it a single law, or 
attribute to it a single quality or purpose not infinitely worthy of 
the glorious being whose the kingdom is! Could such men as 
they were, and especially if they were impoeters, so successfully 
invent on euch a scale as that? It has sometimes been said, 
indeed, that even Christ himself is only an invention. But an 
inventor must always be equal to his invention. As some one 
has eaid, in subtance, at least, if one would write the works of 
Aristotle, he must first be an Aristotle; if he would compose the 
poems of a Milton, he must first be a Milton ; if he would carve 
the statues of a Phidias, he must first be a Phidias; if he would 
glorify the canvas with the brush of an Angelo, he must first be 
an Angelo. So if one would create such a character as that of 
Christ, and, especially, if he would put into his lips such dis- 
courses as Christ is said to have delivered, he must first be a 
Christ. Even if men, then, could get the Christ of the Scrip- 
tures off their hands by pronouncing him an invention, they 
would only thereby get a number of other Christs equal to him 
on their hands, and thus the problem, instead of being solved, 
would only be involved in immeasurably greater difficulty. 

6. I briefly mention only one other evidence of the divine 
origin of the Scriptures. It is not drawn, indeed, from the book 
itself, as the others have been, but it lies so close to it» and is so 
distinctly confirmatory of the truth of its teaching, and is so 
accessible to every reader of the book, that it may and ought to 
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be mentioned in thif connection. The troth and value of any 
remedial scheme is to be judged by what it accomplishes. Tested 
in this way, to what oonclusion must we oome as to the truth 
and value of the Bible? What does it do? Does it do what it 
undertakes to do? I answer, that so far as its effects can be 
traced in this world, it does. It undertakes to deliver men from 
the love and dominion of sin, and thus to confer on them one of 
the greatest of all blessings. And thousands and tens of thou- 
sands have testified, from their own experience, that it did this 
for them. It undertakes to make men new creatures in Christ 
Jesus, so that old things pass away and all things become new, 
and again equal numbers have testified that it did this also for 
them. It undertakes to comfort men in their sorrows, to uphold 
them in their trials, to give them the victory over the world and 
sin, even over death and the grave, and a multitude which no 
man can number, and the truthfulness of whose testimony no 
one can justly call in question, have declared that this, too, it did 
for them. Thus by the concurrent testimony of myriads of the 
best men and women the world has ever known, it is demon- 
strated, that so far as the effects of the Bible can be tested in this 
life, it does what it undertakes to do. But if it does these things, 
we may be sure that it does also what else it promises, for it 
could not do what we thus know it can do, unless it could also do 
what it teaches us hereafter to expect. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 

By Bit. Gboboi Maglobkb, D. 8c., LL. D., 
Profeeeor of Biology in Princeton University. 

Nbably one-half of the expressions in Scripture which have 
puzzled critics appear to us to be matters of style, coming under 
the category of accommodations. Every book, as every speaker, 
adjusts itself to conventional modes of expression, whether its 
writer does or does not know of their inaccuracy. Legislators 
profess to be precise, but the fictions of the law are too numerous 
to justify their claim. They succeed, however, in making their 
statutes and bond-contracts very dry and unreadable. Quakers 
have supposed it a matter of conscience to avoid conventionali- 
ties in diction, as in dress; but they have introduced other con- 
ventionalities nearly as bad. Clergymen sometimes complain 
that Moees ought not to have spoken of man and woman as being 
made "dust of the earth," if this were not the fact; yet they 
themselves, over the grave, make man and the ground into which 
he is committed to consist of earth and ashes and dust, all com- 
bined; and they never think of the lie which they are pro- 
nouncing under very solemn circumstances. Some also complain 
because the Old Testament speaks of the sun standing still, yet 
themselves talk of sundown, and sunset, and sun passing the 
meridian, though they know better. An honored Christian 
friend, who is very kind to the Bible on its religious side, but 
very cruel to it on its human side, writes, "Of course, the evo- 
lutionist does not believe in the manufacture of Adam out of the 
dust of the ground, nor of Eve out of a rib, nor in the historic 
character of Eden in general." x Yet if he will look again he 
will find that Moses declares that "God created man, male and 
female," without any distinction save that they were in his own 
image. It is merely in a subsequent reference to their creation 
that the phrase "dust of the earth" is applied to them; just as 
Sayce cites the case of petitioners to Pharaoh as calling them- 

1 Christian Fmith in an Age of Science, by W. North Rice, p. 266. 
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•elves "dust under hie feet." The same phrase is applied after- 
wards, "eating dust" to the serpent, or the tempter, though 
neither serpent nor Satan eats dust, any more than Homer's un- 
successful heroes were to "bite the dust." Our friend might also 
observe that the writer of Genesis does not contradict himself 
by teaching that Eve was manufactured out of a rib, except in 
a dream, just as Ezekiel in a dream (as we usually assume, 
though the dream is not named in that case) created a great 
host out of dry bones. We are glad to find that though our 
friend stumbles at the historicity of Eden, he afterwards accepts 
the result, where he states that "the doctrine of the fall remains," 
though he fails to see that its only historical basis of which we 
have any indication, is what he terms "the legend of the fall." 
A fine specimen of this system of accommodation may be cited 
from Fairbairn's Philosophy of the Christian Religion, where 
it is stated that 'Taul is a man who holds many men within 
him"; and Paul himself declares that he had been crucified 
with Christ and had died in Christ, though he had never actually 
been crucified, and he was very much alive. 

This system of accommodation will naturally prevail most 
in excerpts by Moses from older writings. Thus if the creative 
tablets, or the deluge tablets, were in the hands of Moses, he 
would be careful to correct the passages that were misleading, 
and to supplement them with new matter of his own, or of 
special divine origin, and yet incompletely corrected matter 
might remain as the padding or drapery. This is what we all 
have to do, and we may often observe that learned men are apt 
to be poor speakers because they are too much afraid of making 
technical errors on matters of no moment. How often do 
philosophers complain of the charming anthropomorphism of the 
Bible; of its saying that God was grieved at heart, as if God 
had a heart, and as if the heart were the seat of grief — a double 
errancy one may argue. But all this is small criticism, which 
puzzles nobody, unless he is searching for opportunities of cen- 
suring. 

Nearly the other half of the Scripture difficulties can be 
accounted for by the principle of adaptation. Here there is no 
fiction, but only an adjustment of style to circumstances of time 
and place. The Bible is written primarily as addressed to par- 
ticular classes of people, and it is only by inference and indirectly 
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that we apply it universally, or so far as humanity extends. To 
interpret it for personal use we must carefully divest it of its 
antique drapery, which affects its scientific as well as its social 
style; and to a certain degree we are compelled to translate it, 
not only into our own language, but into our modes of thinking. 
An English zoologist, in a book just published, complains of the 
Scripture's applying the term "ruminating" to the coney, though 
this was perfectly correct for all that an ancient reader, or any- 
body until the nineteenth century, could understand by the term; 
but presumably it does not fully satisfy his modern definition of 
what chewing its cud signifies. 

It ought to be remembered that every book involves a crust 
as well as a core, and in very ancient books the crust, which 
depends on the surroundings, is so very thick that much scholar- 
ship and industry are required to penetrate to the core. Some 
laborious students are unable to see deeper than the outside of 
the Bible, and they exhaust their researches on these, and even 
forget that they are only at the outworks. Such investigations 
are of value, as they help us to place the writings at the correct 
date, and often to find out what was signified by language that 
has since changed its import. They have also been valuable in 
confirming the historical truth of all parts of the Bible. The 
hypothesis that men in the time of King Josiah, or later, may 
have amended the Pentateuch, cannot be objected to, provided it 
is supported by adequate positive evidence, such as all literary or 
scientific hypotheses require before they are accepted. The chief 
value of such hypotheses is that they give us questions to be 
investigated, and though the great majority of them fail of 
verification, something is frequently found out which means real 
progress. The investigations as to the Pentateuch are now estab- 
lishing the Mosaic authorship, but with toleration of the views 
that Moses may have used documents, and that some changes 
may have been made after his death. This outcome establishes 
the historicity of the work, and the same result is coming out as 
to other parts of Old and New Testaments. 

The decision is generally impartial in its bearing on the 
advocates on both sides, showing that both sidee were partially 
wrong; thus on the one hand Moses no longer holds the literary 
priority for authorship, and on the other there is no anachronism 
in affirming his claim to be author of the most famous book in 
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existence. But the value and authenticity of the book itself is 
being placed on a sure foundation. 

Some recent writers have bid us imagine what sort Jesus 
would have been if he had placed his advent in our twentieth 
century, and in America; we might reveree the experiment, and 
aak how he would have lived and been treated if he had antici- 
pated his advent, and appeared in Abraham's days, in Babylonia, 
when Hammurabi was king. In that case the spiritual teaching 
would not have greatly differed from what we find in the New 
Testament; but the externality, the human side, would be all 
different. His dress, the language used, examples employed to 
enforce his parables, the sort of practices and people condemned 
or commended by him : all these in Babylonia would doubtless 
agree partly with what we have in Moses' patriarchal scenery, 
and very largely with what we read in Hammurabi's Code. 

It is not taught by modern theologians that the Old Testa- 
ment or the New Testament has anticipated present-day science. 
The writers were limited in their knowledge, so that as to physi- 
cal questions there is no basis for a Bible science, and the writers 
never essayed to instruct us in such matters. This remark does 
not apply to sacred history, in which the Bible is the highest of 
authorities. 

As a fact, however, the writers of Scripture were somehow 
saved from the extravagant scientific aberrations which abound 
in other ancient books. This feature of Scripture is commented 
on by Prof. A. B. Bruce in his Chief End of Revelation. He 
refers to "the negative scientific merits of the Bible, such as the 
invariable accuracy of its descriptive references to natural phe- 
nomena, and the still more important fact of its keeping aloof 
from all false science," and he contrasts it in this respect with 
the Chaldean Genesis. This feature is so remarkable, according 
to Bruce, that even free-thinkers are impressed by it, though 
unwilling to recognize in it proof of divine guidance. 

Wholesale criticism of the Bible as unhistorical and opposed 
to science has become largely obsolete, since men have come to 
know the facts of history and science better than they once knew 
them, and have also come to examine what the Bible actually 
says as contrasted with assumptions regarding its teaching. 
Very few difficulties remain as yet needing elucidation. The 
historical oases have been so cleared up as to render the historical 
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accuracy of the Old Testament one of our best arguments in its 
favor. Here the only trouble ie with obscure parts of the chro- 
nology, which ancient nations always found to be troublesome. 
But Hammurabi comes to our aid in this, for having been a con- 
temporary of Abraham, his date should furnish a good starting 
point for the Bible record. There is uncertainty as to this, but 
probably it is not far from 2200 B. C. And before we knew any- 
thing of Hammurabi, except from the Bible, Conder gave B. C. 
2186 as the date of Abraham's visit to Pharaoh in Egypt, and 
from that all the dates of the Old Testament are derived by him. 
One of these is for the capture of Samaria, at B. C. 721 ; and 
this date is confirmed, to the very year, by the Assyrian monu- 
ments, and further verified by the solar eclipse of B. C. 763, thus 
giving us the surest point of time of all ancient history. As 
between these dates we try to distribute other events of ancient 
history, biblical and secular, and sometimes we find a divergence 
of five or ten years between them. Whether it is the Bible that 
is errant here, and if so whether it was through a defect of in- 
spiration, or by mere accommodation, such as we commit in call- 
ing this present year A. D. 1905, or how the trifling misfits are 
to be adjusted, is not yet determined. Schrader gives an inter- 
esting addendum to our Scripture dates for the book of Nahum. 
Its reference to the siege of No-ammon in Egypt enables us, by 
the help of the inscriptions, to assign B. C. 660 as the approxi- 
mate date of Nahum's prophecy. Biblicists had previously 
guessed it as near 700 B. C. 

One class of scriptural records must probably always remain 
open to criticism ; that is, such as are puzzling because they in- 
volve a miracle. Fairbairn forcibly comments on the "sane" 
character of Scripture miracles; but they cannot be reconciled 
with science. If a scientific journal were to report a case of a fish 
being caught with a coin in its interior we should readily accept 
this as an interesting occurrence, and as by no means incredible. 
But it would be a different affair if it was stated that somebody 
had prophesied this very occurrence to the fisherman as he was 
starting on his work. There is even in our times a great deal of 
the supernatural in close touch with science; "the transcenden- 
tal" is the recognized term; and some eminent men of science 
have been endeavoring, by psychical research and otijpr methods, 
to lay hold of it. We do not expect to have the miracles of Scrip- 
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ture ever illuminated in that way. But the two greatest of them 
are the character of the book itself, and the character of Jesus of 
Nazareth : two phenomena open to every man, and each of them 
in its own province unique. Denying the supernatural will not 
clear a man's difficulties as to these, but only increase his diffi- 
culties regarding them. And even if we could ignore them, the 
whole world, and especially the scientific world, still contains 
other puzzles quite as bad. 

Very many of the wonders of Scripture are now seen to be 
natural occurrences, though often these have a supernatural ac- 
companiment. Such are the flood, the destruction of the tower 
of Babel, and of Sodom, the plagues of Egypt, the events of the 
forty years in the desert, and the destruction of Sennacherib's 
army, which is confirmed both by Herodotus and by the monu- 
ments. Professor G. F. Wright has completed the task so well 
begun by Prestwich, of proving a deluge by geological research; 
so that there is small risk of any successor of Huxley reopening 
old sores in that line; and the Babylonian tablets are valuable 
confirmations of it, even by the points of divergence. In his 
researches about this through Egypt and central Asia, Wright 
cleared up a great many of the chronic perplexities over events 
which were no more incredible than those which are occurring 
from time to time under our own observation in the Orient, New 
Zealand, the West Indies, and in parts of Asia. 

Becent advances in the study of the origin of species by evo- 
lution tend to the same result. That doctrine, which was only a 
speculation, is now being explained and established in its 
amended form, and it goes to prove a method and a purpose, and 
an organized system so as to revive the old natural theology in 
an enlarged and greatly improved style. Some people seem to 
think that science is advancing so rapidly that we shall be ready 
to believe any wonder as possible under evolution. But they 
cannot but know that all this is forcing on them the conviction 
that there is something, or some One, behind science who is 
directing the whole. 

Some of the objections still taken are referrible to our ignor- 
ance of the facts. Thus our friend, Professor Bice, who is an 
excellent geologist, but less expert in his botany, charges the 
Saviour with a double error in using the words, "Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground it abideth alone," which the Pro- 
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feasor thinks is incorrect as to the mode of germination, and also 
as implying that it grows by spontaneous generation^ The 
Apostle Paul speaks in similar terms, "That which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die." If the Professor had ever 
examined a germinating corn of wheat, as we have very fre- 
quently seen it in our laboratory, he should have seen the seed 
becoming dead and decayed, and its corpse attached to the grow- 
ing plantlet, as completely sacrificed as Eachel was in giving 
birth to Benjamin. Jesus said at another time that a seed 
groweth, the sower "knoweth not how," and Paul eaid, "What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap" — statements which 
are not of the "spontaneous generation" sort. 

A parallel case, which we aTe unable to clear up, is that of 
patriarchal longevity. We agree with the Professor in his state- 
ment that we would as soon believe in a man being sixty feet 
high as in his living to be nine hundred years old. But there is 
something in the Bible to relieve this difficulty. Whilst the Jews 
of ancient times represented Moses himself as fifty feet high, and 
Og, king of Bashan, as greatly exceeding that stature, the Penta- 
teuch is exceedingly modest in its giahtology; so that Dr. Kitto 
cites this contrast as an argument for its veracity. The Bible 
is rather free, as all ancient books were, in its style of giving the 
ages of its great men ; you would imagine that Pharaoh lived for 
thirteen centuries, but on closer examination you find that he 
occasionally died, so that the Pharaoh, who is so often named, 
must have been a chain of many links. There was no space in 
the greater condensation of the patriarchal part for indicating 
the links, if such existed. Our friend further vigorously con- 
demns an interpretation that would nwtke a man live one hun- 
dred and sixty-two years and then beget his great-great-great- 
grandson, and is ignorant that this is the very style used for the 
genealogy of our Saviour in the first chapter of Matthew's Gos- 
pel. "Joram begat Uzziah," in that passage, signifies that 
"Joram begat his great-great-grandson," as is easily learned by 
reference to passages in Kings and Chronicles. The genealogi- 
cal style was to omit unimportant names, and the early genealo- 
gies of the patriarchs must have been greatly abbreviated, or else 
entirely omitted. Prof. H. E. Ryle shows that Ezra's genealogy 
probably omits thirteen out of about twenty-eight links between 
Aaron and Ezra himself. 

The present tendency in learned circles is to rest the argu- 
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ment for Christianity, not on any strict doctrine of inspiration, 
but on the broader basis of the general argument for God, the 
character of Jesus, and the manifest excellency and value of the 
Christian religion as a rule of life and as the world's hope for 
here and hereafter ; and very often the Bible itself is commended 
for its pure and lofty teaching about God and morality, whilst 
it is charged with errancy in minor subjects. It appears to us 
that this course is good for what it concedes, and ought to be 
tolerated as helpful to those who cannot go further. We cannot 
argue that those who fail of our own measure of faith in the word 
cannot have faith in God. 

In the Presbyterian Review, April, 1881, there is a joint 
paper by the late A. A. Hodge and Prof. B. B. Warfield, and 
further discussion by the late W. H. Green, and lectures are now 
being delivered by President P. L. Patton, all taking the ground 
that whilst they all believe in inspiration as a doctrine, the truth 
of it is not fundamental to the truth of Christianity; that the 
truth of our Christianity does not depend on any doctrine of 
inspiration whatever. Bevelation came in great part before the 
record of it, and the Christian church was born before the New 
Testament Scriptures. There may also be some measure of 
logomachy in the controversy, as statements which one man may 
regard as matters of style may be regarded by others as cases of 
errancy. All who hold that the Bible is right and true on the 
great subjects may well agree to differ on minor matters. 

It would appear from recent discussions that the chief evil 
of the errancy tenet is that it tempts its adherents to sit in judg- 
ment over the Bible and hastily to condemn everything which 
they fail to comprehend. The Old Testament is most exposed 
to this sort of harrying; and wherever there is a doubt the ver- 
dict of condemnation is pronounced. Yet it is only fair to say 
that the writers of the Old Testament were soberly careful not 
to record what they did not know to be true, and were also free 
from the tendency to speculate superstitiously about the secrets 
of nature. Their fidelity in these matters entitles them to the 
respect of men of science, and sets them ahead of their own age, 
and, for that matter, of our age. Yet some of our devout writers, 
whilst lauding their spiritual insight in divine things, exaggerate 
their supposed inconsistencies and inaccuracies about common 
matters. They thus present the writere as men of poor judg- 
ment, not fit to be teachers, but themselves in need of somebody 
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to set them right. All this is in face of the fact that the investi- 
gations of the last century have cleared away charges of errancy, 
wherever we have been able to get at the facts. . 

In the presence of all the evidence, and realizing the difficulties 
of the case, we submit that it is safe to accept the authority of 
the sacred writers for all that they profess to teach about any 
subject. And whatever be people's attitude towards obiter dicta, 
and mere phenomena of style, or as to literal or figurative exe- 
gesis in particular cases, there is nothing in modern science that 
can justify us in withholding our confidence from any part of the 
Word of God. 



We append a brief list of recent books which we have found 
to be useful in our study of the Old Testament. 

Bruce, A. B., The Chief End of Revelation, 1882. 

Fairbairn, A. M., The Philosophy of the Christian Religion. Mac- 
Millan, 1904. 

Green, W. H., The Unity of the Book of Genesis, 1895; The Higher 
Criticism of the Pentateuch; The Vindication of the Pentateuch Against 
Colenso; also, the article in Bibliotheoa Sacra. 

Hammurabi's Code, published by Professor Harper in Cuneiform, 
with transliteration and a translation. David Heinrich Mueller has 
published, in German, a translation and Commentary, and a Comparison 
with the Mosaic Code, and with the XII. Tables of Rome. Stanley A. 
Cook, on The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi; London, 1903. 

Hilprecht, H. V., Explorations of Bible Lands. Philadelphia, 1903. 

Hommel F., The Ancient Hebrew Traditions (translated). New 
York, 1897. 

Kent, C. F., A History of the Hebrew People. 

Ottley, R. L., Aspects of the Old Testament (Bampton Lectures), 
1897. 

Prestwich, Joseph, The Tradition of the Flood. London, 1895. 

Price, I. M., The Monuments of the Old Testament. Chicago, 1902. 

Rice, W. North, Christian Faith in an Age of Science. Wesleyan 
University, 1903. 

Ryle, H. E., The Early Narratives of Genesis. London, MacMillan, 
1892. 

Sayce, A. H., The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monu- 
ments, Oxford, 1896; The Latest Light on the Bible from the Euphrates 
Valley, 1904. 

Schroder, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 2 vols., 
1882. 

Wright, G. F., The Noachian Deluge, in Bibliotheoa Sacra, 1902; also 
The Stone Lectures, 1904 (in the press). (These lectures present the 
best summary of the problems by a geologist.) 
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WHAT IS ASHERAH ? 

By Rev. Lutheb Link, 
Maoon, Qa. 

Is Asherah the name of a goddess, and identical with Ash- 
toreth; and if not, what does it signify? These questions are 
beset with some difficulty, for the origin of both words is veiled 
in obscurity. The common idea of Asherah is that it stands as 
the name of a goddess, being the same name as that of the 
goddess of the Sidonians, An investigation of the matter, how- 
ever, serves to show that there is no solid philological or his- 
torical basis for this view. The etymology of both words is 
indeterminate, and at best conjectural, and affords no proper 
basis for their identification. Besides this, no real historical 
connection between the two words has been traced, and the idea 
that they are the same seems to rest merely upon the suppositions 
of certain ancient writers. 

We know that Astoreth was the name of a goddess of the 
Sidonians (1 Kings xi. 5), but the application of the plural 
form of the word is not so easy to determine. As early in the 
history as Judges ii. 13 the plural form occurs where we read 
that Israel "forsook Jehovah and served (the) Baal and the 
Ashtaroth." This first occurrence of the name is rather con- 
fusing, from the fact that Baal, or the Baal, is singular, although 
Astaroth is plural, and despite the fact that the plural "Baalim" 
had been used just before. The plural of both words occurs in 
Judges x. 6, where we aTe told that the people "served the Baalim 
and the Ashtaroth." This makes the impression that the two 
statements are practically the same whether the singular or the 
plural of Baal is used, and that really the statement in Judges 
ii. 11, that they "served the Baalim/' means exactly the same 
thing as the longer form. It is intended to say that "they for- 
sook Jehovah . . . and followed other gods, of the gods of 
the peoples that were round about them" (vs. 12). In the same 
way, it probably covers the enumeration of gods which follows 
the longer form in Judges x. 6, for we naturally ask, Were the 
gods of Syria, and Sidon, and Moab, and Amnion, and the Philis- 
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tines, additional? or are they contained in the first statement? 
If the latter, the enumeration is explanatory of a perfectly gen- 
eral statement, which in itself means no more than that they 
worshipped heathen idols; for nearly all the surrounding nations 
called their idols Baal, which means lord, master and husband; 
and so it would stand not only as .the designation of the chief god, 
but as a general designation' of all the gods; at least, their 
worship would be spoken of as a worship of Baal, although 
having different names. In the same way Astoreth might stand 
in general for all female gods, or for all the idols of the Baal 
group. 

Gesenius thinks Ashtoreth comes from a word' meaning 
"star," while Young takes it to mean "wife." But these etymolo- 
gies are not really traced, or justified, and* so are of little value. 
The use of a word is a better index to its meaning. 

Now, if in Judges ii. 11 we say that the enumeration is of 
additional gods, what are we to do with the fact that Astoreth 
is called "the god of the Sidonians" ? (1 Kings xi. 5), for if this 
god is meant, in Judges we shall have a reduplication of the 
names. In 2 Kings xxiii. 13 the same enumeration occurs, mak- 
ing the impression that this was a complete list. Besides this, 
what are we to do with the fact that in 1 Samuel xxxi. 10 the 
gods of the Philistines are included* under the term Ashtaroth ? 
Was Ashtoreth one of their gods? If so, in the passage in 
Judges we should have at least three Ashtoreths. But the text 
in 1 Samuel xxxi. 10 carries its own light, for we read they bore 
tidings "to the house of their idols, and put Saul's armor in the 
house of the Ashtaroth." Are not these houses the same ? If so, 
Ashtaroth is a general designation of the gods of the Philistines. 
Can any one doubt, then, that "the Baalim and the Ashtaroth" 
is a general designation for all the gods, which really includes 
"all the host of heaven," and that so it stood for the worship of 
the sun, moon and stars? 

Now, what reason is there to suppose that Asherah is the same 
word, or that it is used in the same way ? Perhaps the principal 
reason is that the words are similar in sound, though by no 
means the same in spelling; and that Asherah occurs in close 
connection with BaaL Gesenius tells us that this word is 
primarily the name of a goddess; secondly, the images of the 
goddess of this name, which he identifies with Ashtoreth or 
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Astarte.* He does not undertake to account for the difference in 
spelling, or to trace the connection. He tells us, it is true, that 
some of the ancient versions rendered Asherah by Astarte, others 
a wooden pillar, others as a tree. It is translated "grove" in 
the Authorized Version, no doubt after the Septuagint rendering 
alsos. As for the latter translation, alsos means also "any sacred 
place," and may have been used to designate the place of worship 
in the absence of a precise definition. This was not bad, since 
the Asherahs were so often placed under trees. It might itself 
be called a tree, by way of metaphor, because it was a wooden 
image made from a tree. (See Isaiah xl. 20.) 

We know that the Asherah was made of wood, ordinarily at 
least, and that it was a wooden image used as a symbol of a god. 
The prohibition against idol worship in Deut. xvi. 21 indicates 
that wood was the popular material for a god : "Thou shalt not 
plant, or set up, for thee an Asherah of any kind of tree, beside 
the altar of Jehovah." This does not mean to plant a living 
tree. They rather set their images, both stone and wood, "under 
every green tree." (2 Kings xvii. 10.) It is very likely, too, that 
they were sometimes, if not usually, placed upon the altar, when 
their size admitted of it. (Judges vi. 25; R. V., margin.) 

Since the images of the gods were commonly made of wood, 
the term "asherah" seems to be almost exclusively applied to 
these wooden gods. In the accounts of their destruction, as well 
as the commands which God issued in reference to them, we find 
that they were uniformly destroyed by being cut down and 
burnt. (See Ex. xxxiv. 13; Deut. vii. 5; xii. 33.) On the other 
hand, the "pillars," or stone gods, were destroyed by being 
broken to pieces. Besides the wood and stone, they had their 
"molten images"; but in the case of both the stone images and 
the metal gods, the words are significant of the material with 
which they are made. This leaves the original word "asherah" 
to be specifically applied to the wooden images, although it more 
properly contains merely the idea of a representation of a god. 

There is no need to doubt that these wooden gods were 
always carved or shaped. This is clearly implied by what is said 
on the subject of the manufacture of idols in Isaiah xl. and xliv. 
There is no propriety, therefore, in calling them either posts or 
poles, as some have done. 

Although the Asherah, when spoken of in distinction from 
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the stone and metal images, was a wooden image, there is no 
reason in the nature of the caee why it might not be applied in 
a broad sense to both the stone and metal gods, as representations 
of the deity; and in this sense how closely it must be allied to 
the general term, Baal. We find it actually so applied, as 
indicating a metal image; and perhaps in all cases where it 
occurs in conjunction with Baal, the connective should be ren- 
dered even instead of and. In two places it seems to be identified 
as a sun-image, and the appropriateness will appear as we pro- 
ceed in this study. 

Its nature as a Baal image seems clearly implied in Judges 
vi. 25, where, in those early days, it stood for the worship of 
Baal. Gideon was commanded to break down his father's Bafd 
altar, and the Asherah which was by or upon it. It was very 
likely not so large, but that it could be placed upon the altar. 
(See B. V.) Of course, it stood for the worship of Baal. 

In 1 Kings xvi. 32, 33 we read that Ahab reared up an altar 
for Baal, and made the Asherah. This wooden image was by or 
upon the altar, and must have represented Baal, or the deity of 
his imagination. 

In 1 Kings xiv. 15 we have perhaps a clear instance where 
"Asherah" is used in general for images of the gods, and it here 
alluded, no doubt, to the "molten images" which Jeroboam had 
made. This was almost at the beginning of Israel's idolatry, and 
it could have had no reference to Ashtoreth. It is likely that it 
alludes simply to the calves which Jeroboam set up in Dan and 
in Bethel. "For Jehovah will smite Israel . . . because they 
have made their Asherim, provoking Jehovah to anger," which 
is further explained to be "because of the sins of Jeroboam." 
But in vs. 23 of the same chapter, alluding to the idolatry under 
Rehoboam, asherim evidently has its usual sense of wooden 
images, in distinction from stone images. 

A clearer case of Adherah applied to a molten image is found 
in 2 Kings xvii. 16. "They forsook all the commandments of 
Jehovah, their God, and made them molten images (even) two 
calves, and made an Asherah, and worshipped all the host of 
heaven, and served Baal." Here no other god besides Baal is 
mentioned, but while there were two calves, the Asherah is singu- 
lar, "an Asherah." A reference to the Hebrew shows that 
"image" is singular also, and not plural, as both our versions 
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have it ; so that Asherah dearly describee the molten image as 
an image of Baal, and the instrument of the worship of all the 
host of heaven. It is easy to see that the twin calves were made 
to stand for the sun and moon, as the representatives of all the 
heavenly host. The worship of the sun was the earliest form of 
idolatry, and the worship of Baal certainly stood for the worship 
of the eon, so the Asherah was a son-image, as indeed it seems 
to be called in two passages. In Isaiah xvii. 8 God promises that 
the day would come when the people of Israel should not look 
to that which their fingers had made, even (instead of neither) 
— even the asherim or sun-images." See the same descriptive 
clause in Isaiah xxvii. 9, where "even" is the right translation 
instead of "and." 

Let us now inquire into the etymology of Asherah. After 
this study, the reader will hardly be satisfied with the suggestion 
of Gesenius, that it probably comes from ether, "happiness," 
"blessedness," alluding to good fortune, and applying to the 
goddess of fortune. The other suggestion which he mentions, 
that it comes from ashar, "straight," leading to the idea of a 
straight post, has little to commend it, since straight does not 
necessarily imply a post. 

May we not trace it in an entirely different way, affording a 
historical basis for the etymology? Let us suppose it derived 
from shor, plural shivarim, an "ox," or "calf," from shur, "to 
plow." The first representation of God on. the part of the He- 
brews was the golden calf at Sinai. Later in the history, Jero- 
boam made two calves, saying to the people, These are thy gods 
which led you out of the land of Egypt. Later we oome to the 
twin molten calves of 2 Kings xvii., already discussed. Evi- 
dently the image of a calf was a very persistent one as a symbol 
for deity. It certainly was the original-conception, and naturally 
gave rise to a word to express in general an image or symbol of 
deity. The tracing of this etymology is easy: In the word for 
"the calf," ha-shor, substitute aleph for he, and add the feminine 
termination. In the plural hashwarim thus becomes ashirim, 
which is actually tiie longer form of the word. 

This is a key which fits the lock, and whoever undertakes to 
apply it in all the passages will find that a few simple changes 
of the translation, of the Hebrew vav by *even," instead of 
c and," will remove all difficulty in regard to this interpretation. 
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In Judges iii. 7, instead of confounding Asheroth with Ashta- 
roth, render the connective "even," making Aaheioth explana- 
tory of what ie meant by the Baalim. In 1 Kings xv. 13, instead 
of supplying "image" where it does not belong, understand that 
Maacah "made a tenor for an asherah," meaning that her 
wooden image was a hideous one. When in 1 Kings xviii. 19 the 
prophets of the Asherah are distinguished from the prophets of 
Baal, it seems natural to understand that Baal, or the Baal, was 
the principal image of Baal, while "the Asherah" was a subordi- 
nate image, no doubt made of wood, which had its separate sys- 
tem of priests. In chap, xxiii. 4, the king commanded the 
priests to bring out of the temple all the vessels thai were made 
for the Baal, even for the Asherah, and for all the hosts of 
heaven. The Asherah stood for all the host of heaven in sym- 
bolizing Baal worship. Manasseh's Asherah likewise stood for 
all the host of heaven. This is made clear in va 5, chap, xxiii., 
where burning incense to Baal is said to be a rendering of this 
act of worship "to the sun, and to the moon, and to the planets, 
and to all the host of heaven." The "also" which introduces the 
latter part of the sentence should be substituted by "even," and 
it becomes plain that the priests who offered incense to Baal were 
the same as those who offered incense to all the host of heaven. 
They brought out of the temple at the same time horses and 
chariots which "the kings of Judah had given to the sun." This 
proves the Asherah to have been an image connected with the 
worship of the sun. 

The writer was led to this study by a desire to ascertain 
whether there was any foundation for the identification of 
Asherah with Ashtoreth, and if not, to disprove the teaching 
based upon this theory, that the Jews had been? guilty of that 
baser form of idolatry usually associated with the worship of 
Astarte or Venue. The limits of this article do not permit any 
further investigation into the character of the Baal worship, but 
we know that the worship of the sun was the original and least 
degrading form of idolatry, and there seems to be no historical 
basis in the Scripture record for charging upon Israel the most 
degrading of all the forms of idolatry. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SACRA- 
MENTS. 

By Rev. T. M. MoConnell, 
Gainesville, Qa. 

Presbyterians believe in the identity of the church under 
both the Old and New Testament dispensations. There have 
been from time to time modifications, made necessary by its 
gradual development through the centuries, but in all its essen- 
tial features it is the same to-day that it was when first organized. 
Under the old dispensation there were two sacraments or seals 
of God's covenant with his people, viz., circumcision and the 
passover. Under the new dispensation these two sacraments are 
retained in their essential significance, but with altered forms 
and different names. They are now called baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, and Presbyterians believe that they are the only 
sacraments that God has ever given to his church. One symbol- 
izes and sets forth the work of Christ for the sinner in providing 
redemption from sin, the other the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
sinner in effecting his separation from sin. These were also the 
basal ideas of the passover and circumcision. In the one case 
Israel was redeemed from the power of the death angel, and the 
fact was commemorated by the passover; in the other, Abraham 
and his family were separated from the surrounding nations, and 
the fact was attested by the sign of circumcision. The root idea 
of the passover was redemption by the death of a substitute, and 
it is this same solemnly significant truth that is set forth in the 
Lord's Supper to-day, while the root idea of circumcision was 
the separation of God's people from the world, which is identi- 
cally the significance of baptism now. The two sacraments are 
thus striking pictures of the twofold work — redemption and re- 
generation, salvation and separation— effected by the two divine 
persons, the Son and the Spirit. The one is the personal seal of 
the Son guaranteeing safety or salvation, the other the personal 
seal of the Spirit, pledging separation and sanctification to those 
who receive them. The one is the memorial of Christ's work, the 
other that of the Spirit's work, and so all that is said about 
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"following our Lord into the liquid grave" is a mere gratuitous 
assumption. 

According to Dr. Dabney, "A sacrament is God's pledge of 
some covenanted grace to the true participant, and for the same 
reason that no man has the right to affix my name and seal to a 
bond, so none but God can institute a sacrament." 

As defined in the shorter Catechism, "The Lord's Supper is a 
sacrament Wherein, by giving and receiving bread and wine, 
according to Christ's appointment, his death is showed forth, 
and the worthy receivers are not after a corporal and carnal man- 
ner, but by faith, made partakers of his body and blood, with all 
his benefits, to their spiritual nourishment and growth in grace." 
In this sacrament the material elements are bread and wine, the 
one representing the body, the other the blood of Christ, pledg- 
ing on God's part that he will give the blessings purchased on 
the cross, and on the part of the communicant that he will be 
loyal and faithful to the Master who thus bought him. The 
mind goes back instinctively to that memorable ni^ht when the 
door-posts of Israel were stained with blood, as the significant 
symbol and solemn seal of God's covenant promise to save his 
people, and, on the other hand, of the people's pledge to serve the 
Master who thus redeemed them from their bondage. And euch 
is essentially the significance of the Lord's Supper to-day. It 
is the sign and seal of God's promise to save, and of man's 
promise to serve, and so it is more than a mere commemorative 
symbol. Our view of it is about midway between that of Borne 
and that of Zwingli. According to one, the elements are changed 
into the real body and blood of Christ, which is called "trans- 
substantiation"; according to the other, this sacrament is a mere 
commemorative ordinance — a kind of picture or object lesson. 
This latter view is true as far as it goes, but it leaves out the 
sealing nature of the ordinance. It is not only a sign, but a seal ; 
not merely a picture, it is also a pledge that God will fulfil his 
promise. 

The other sacrament recognized by the Presbyterian Church 
is called baptism, and as defined by the Shorter Catechism, "It is 
a sacrament wherein the washing with water in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, doth signify and seal our ingraft- 
ing into Christ, and partaking of the benefits of the covenant of 
grace, and our engagement to be the Lord's." The basal ideas, 
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then, are separation from the world, and service for Christ. 
The material element is water, typifying the Holy Spirit, who 
purges the soul from sin as water cleanses the body. But the first 
step in the process of purification is separation from sinners, them 
from sin, and so our minds again revert to the past, when, under 
the old dispensation, the Jews were separated from the surround- 
ing nations in order that they might serve the Lord, of which 
fact circumcision was the sign and seal. So to-day Christians 
are "a peculiar people," "chosen out of the world," and "called to 
be saints," or God's separated ones. Through the agency of the 
Holy Spirit, they are called out, or separated, from their fellow- 
men in regeneration, and afterward are gradually separated from 
their sins by the process of sanctification. Now it is this work 
of separating and sanctifying that is typified in* baptism. It is 
the sign that the person baptized is separated from the world, 
and set apart to the service of Christ, and also the seal of God's 
promise to sanctify the soul and make it fit for a home in heaven. 
If this be true, it is as appropriate for a child as fqr an adult, 
and all that is said about the absurdity of "baby sprinkling" is 
the outgrowth either of prejudice or ignorance. 

The Holy Spirit is always represented as descending or 
poured out upon the church, and so Presbyterians think that the 
sign ought to correspond with the thing signified — the picture 
resemble that which it portrays. Hence they believe that sprink- 
ling, or pouring, is the proper and scriptural mode of baptism. 
In the words of our Confession of Faith, "Dipping of the person 
into the water is not necessary; but baptism is rightly adminis- 
tered by sprinkling or pouring water upon the person." Dr. 
Dabney says, "One of the most remarkable things about baptism, 
to the attentive reader of Scripture, is the absence of all set ex- 
planations of its meaning in the New Testament, and at the same 
time, of all appearance of surprise at its novelty. These things, 
among others, convince me that it was no novelty to the Jews, 
either in its form or signification, but was the thing symbolized 
by their purifications, the idea of which included both cleansing 
and consecration." Dr. N". L. Rice says, "Many washings or 
purifications were prescribed in the law of Moses, but on no occa- 
sion was the Jew commanded to immerse himself in water. In 
every instance in which the mode of ceremonial cleansing was 
prescribed that mode was sprinkling." These facts, taken in 
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connection with the significance of the ordinance, as typifying 
the work of the Holy Spirit, are enough to establish the mode of 
baptism without further discussion; but since the example of 
Christ is claimed by the immersioniste as confirming their theory 
of the mode, and the minds of many good people are thereby 
filled with perplexity and misapprehension, it may be well to 
give it a brief consideration. By considering why he was bap- 
tized we will get' important light upon the question of how he 
was baptized. He was unquestionably free from sin, and so his 
baptism could have no reference whatever, either to repentance 
or remission; but if we will remember that the root idea of 
baptism is separation for service, we will see at once why it was 
appropriate for him to be baptized. He was about to enter upon 
his Messianic mission, to accomplish which he must give himself 
to a life of self-sacrificing service for the salvation of his people. 
Henceforth he is inseparably identified with them, and as their 
representative pledges to separate them from their sins, and thus 
fit them for the service of God. His baptism was the sign and 
seal of his public and formal pledge to complete the work of 
redemption, and thereby save and sanctify the elect. To accom- 
plish this he must perform the functions of a priest, and to do 
this properly he must be inducted into office in the regular and 
legal way. He had reached the required age of thirty, and now 
comes to John, an Aaronic priest, to be set apart to the priest- 
hood, a part of which ceremony consisted in sprinkling pure 
water upon the candidate; and so it is almost certain that our 
Lord was baptized by sprinkling, or pouring. This probability 
is greatly strengthened when we add to it the fact that the bap- 
tism with water was after all merely the symbol of his baptism 
with the Holy Ghost, and that we know was by affusion. It seems 
from Luke iii. 21 that he intentionally waited until the crowd 
had dispersed, and then, perhaps, in the quietude of the evening 
twilight, went alone with John to the Jordon, who, as a priest, 
doubtless dipped a branch of hyssop in the running water, and 
sprinkled it upon him, and then while he was praying, the Holy 
Spirit descended upon him in a spiritual baptism, of which the 
other was a mere symbol. The Son thus formally promises to 
separate himself and his people from the world, and pledges both 
his life and theirs for the service of God, while the Father sol- 
emnly seals the covenant, and guarantees all that is needed for 
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the accomplishment of the great work of salvation. So baptism 
to-day is the sign and seal on the part of the recipient that he 
pledges himself to a life of separation from the world, and of 
service to God, and on the part of God that he will supply him 
with all needed grace. 

The symbolic significance of Christ's baptism makes it almost 
certain that he was not immersed, but even if it could be proven 
beyond a doubt that he was, it would establish nothing whatever 
with regard to the mode, since John's baptism was clearly not 
Christian baptism. It was simply a Jewish ordinance adminis- 
tered by a Jew to Jews — one of those "purifications" needed in 
preparing the way for the coming of the Messiah; the public 
cign and seal that those who received it were separated to the 
service of Ood, thereby pledging them to repentance and reforma- 
tion. It did not admit to church membership, for the people 
were already members of the Jewish Church, and the Christian 
church was not yet organized. 

It is a significant fact that Christ nowhere gives any direc- 
tions as to the mode of baptism, and did not himself perform the 
rite. It is not even mentioned in fourteen of the twenty-one 
epistles, and only once each in six of the seven where it is men- 
tioned, while in the remaining one it is referred to less than half 
a dozen times, and even in it Paul plainly declares that he was 
sent "not to baptize, but to preach the gospel." These are 
strange facts if the ordinance is of such paramount importance, 
and the mode so indispensably necessary as some claim. We 
prefer to believe in the significance of the ordinance as clearly 
taught in the Bible, and in a mode that can be administered any- 
where, and at any time. The case of the converted thief proves 
that it is not essential to salvation, and so effectually refutes the 
horrid dogma of "baptismal regeneration." It is simply a sol- 
emn and significant symbol, without any saving efficacy, and 
without any special importance attaching to the mode of admin- 
istration. 

The right of children to be baptized is incorporated in the 
original charter of the church, where they are included in God's 
covenant with his people. That covenant is declared to be "ever- 
lasting," and there is no evidence whatever that it has ever been 
repealed. If not, it is still in full force, and children being in- 
cluded in it have undeniably a right to its seal. The same old 
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"everlasting covenant" still exists, and attached to it is the same 
significant seal, although in somewhat slightly altered form. 
The God of the covenant still claims the children of hie people 
as his own, and makes it both their duty and their privilege to 
place the seal upon the bond that sets them apart to his service, 
and secures for them all needed grace. 
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THE MODEL SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

By Mb. J. J. Eagan, 
Atlanta, 0a. 

A model Sunday-school should have a model pastor. He 
should be interested in the young people sufficiently to make this 
department his special study. He should recognize it not only 
as the nursery of the church, the school in which her future 
officers and members are in training, but also as a great mis- 
sionary force, for the model Sabbath-school is all this, and more. 

Consecrated and capable superintendents are not numerous, 
and especially is this true of the smaller churches, where the 
trend of the population cityward is constantly making inroads 
upon their most capable workers. It is the model pastor who 
realizes this, and who, like the truly great general, loses no time 
in mourning his lack of better equipment, but hurries on to 
improve and make the most of the resources at his command. 
Facing his situation, he will first study carefully and prayerfully 
the present Sabbath-school equipment, especially as to workers, 
and those who might possibly be secured as workers. Upon the 
guidance of God's Spirit in this most important study must 
depend greatly the success of the school. 

The model pastor will realize, that while it is the duty of the 
session to control the school, it is also its duty to do far more 
than that, and he will see that in every forward movement the 
school has the earnest and hearty oo-operation of the church 
officers. Many a superintendent, with a profound sense of his 
incompetence, has been cheered and encouraged by the sympathy 
and interest displayed by his pastor and church officers, and 
finally educated, almost unconsciously, for his important duties. 
One of the best ways to forward this is by the loan or gift of a 
book. No earnest and conscientious superintendent can read 
Schauffler's Ways of Working, and discuss it with his pastor, 
without great benefit to the school under his charge. This is 
only one of a number of books that have been approved by our 
General Superintendent of Sabbath-schools, and that should be 
in the hands of every earnest superintendent seeking to better 
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his school. This pastor would understand how, by reason of his 
calling, his opportunities of research were greater than those of 
his superintendent, and would be constantly on the lookout for 
something of value that he might put in the hands of the latter. 
For in the model school there must be the most intimate 
relationship between pastor and superintendent. No change of 
any importance, no matter how necessary or promising it may 
seem, must ever be inaugurated until the pastor has been con- 
sulted. But suppose there should be disagreement between 
pastor and superintendent as to the advisability of any such 
change — and this difference of opinion is quite likely to occur at 
times — just as long as men differ along other lines of thought. 
In such an event, the superintendent is to remember that while 
his position is one of great importance and responsibility, it is 
second in both of these to that of his pastor, for while the 
former has the oversight of one department, the latter must 
bear the responsibility, in great measure, of the whole church. 
The superintendent should never forget that he is second in 
command. The model pastor, however, will be very slow to put 
a check on this department in any way, for he will realize that 
it is by different methods that men often arrive at the same con- 
clusion, and that each man does his best work in his own way. 
Where principles are not involved, let your superintendent go at 
things in his own way; he will very often see the mistake in his 
methods before he actually puts them in operation, and no man 
can do his best work without much latitude. Many good super- 
intendents have been lost to this department because of too great 
impatience on their own part, and too little forbearance on the 
part of their pastors, when a little practice of the golden virtues 
of charity and patience would have prevented all this. With 
these two officers in earnest and zealous accord, naturally follows 
the 

Teachers' Meeting. 

This is of vital importance. Each school here must work 
out its own destiny as to when and where to meet, but it must 
have a teachers' meeting, if it would do good work. With- 
out it, theie cannot be that intelligent co-operation on the part 
of teachers and officers that is absolutely essential to vigorous 
school life. Some schools have a weekly meeting for the study 
of the lesson, which is conducted by the pastor or some one well 
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qualified to teach. This plan, where possible, cannot be spoken 
of too highly, as it gives to the school that strength which comes 
only with the thorough knowledge of God's Word. Other schools 
have a monthly meeting, at which all matters relating to the 
school are discussed. Where transaction of business is the only 
thing desired, a quarterly meeting, very social in its character, 
preceded or followed by light refreshments is very helpful. For 
example, let the members be gathered around tables, and, after 
tea has been disposed of, let the chairs be pushed back and the 
work of the school be taken up and discussed, Tliis will produce 
a spirit of good fellowship that will be of great value, and that 
is sure to result in good far beyond the expense and trouble. 
The expense, being divided among all the teachers and officers, 
should be a small item, while the noble women, who constitute 
such a large part of our force, will be willing to undertake 
cheerfully any such duties in order to further the good of the 
school. 

At the great Christ Ohurch, on Westminster Bridge Road in 
London, such a luncheon is served every Sabbath to its workers, 
and each one who partakes contributes six pence (about twelve 
cents), which defrays the entire cost of the delicious and daintily 
served luncheon. Any matters of business that might come up 
in the interim between such quarterly meetings could be dis- 
posed of by an executive committee, appointed by the superin- 
tendent, composed of the pastor and such officers of the school as 
the superintendent might choose. 

Organization. 

The principles of Sabbath-school organization to-day are 
such that both large and small should be, in their organization 
at least, practically the same, the school of 50 to 100 members 
containing almost as many departments as the school of 500 to 
1,000. To illustrate, every school, without regard to size, should 
have a cradle roll, containing the names of children too small to 
attend its sessions. Every school should also have its member- 
ship divided into grades, according to their ages and advantages. 
Even though it may be necessary to have all these grades in one 
room, they should be so distinct that the promotion from a 
lower to a higher should be an occasion of note. It would be 
hard to find a school so small as to lack material for an infant 
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class, a primary department, an intermediate department and a 
Bible class. Then every school should have a home study de- 
partment, to reach those who, for any reason, cannot attend the 
regular sessions. This, properly conducted, is a good plan for 
enlisting the interest of parents who cannot attend, and a means 
of instructing their children in the lesson, as well as of securing 
regularity of attendance on the part of the latter, which is sure 
to follow where there is interest on the part of the parents. Then 
every school should have its committees, one to visit the sick and 
minister relief, another to visit the homes of those who attend 
no church or Sabbath-school and extend to such the invitation 
to visit yours, another to follow up the teachers in their duty of 
visiting the absent scholars, and another on entertainments, 
whose duty it should be to foster the good fellowship and love, 
which comes as a result of social relationships, and which Sun- 
day-school entertainments do so much to foster. These are sim- 
ply suggestions of some of the many committees that may be 
useful arms of many schools, whether large or small. 

These are suggestions on Sunday-school work, dictated in . 
response to the very kind request of the editors for "more along 
the same line" as a paper published in one of their late issues. 
So much has been written and printed on this line in the last 
few years that any one earnestly seeking to discharge his duty in 
this field of work will have little trouble in securing books whose 
study will richly reward them with qualifications for better 
work. The General Superintendent of Sabbath^eohool work, in 
our own denomination, Bev. A. L. Phillips, D. D., Richmond, 
Va., will be glad to correspond with any pastor or worker who 
really desires to do better work, and, from his wide experience 
and with his splendid opportunities of research, can offer sug- 
gestions and recommend books, both of which will be of real 
help. 

This much as to methods, and now please bear in mind this 
statement that will qualify all that has gone before : if you want 
a blessing upon your school, you must go after it on your knees. 
And you must go after it honestly. If you are conscious of no 
enthusiasm, ask God to give you an enthusiasm for souls; then 
look at those immediately around you, whose souls are hungry 
and starving for just those things that your school should be 
filled with, and you will pray God to show you some method of 
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reaching them. And if these methods do this, they are what you 
want ; if they do not, they are worse than useless. 

How many souls were converted to Christ in your school last 
year? How many, the year before? Whose fault is it that this 
number is so small ? Is it your superintendent's ? Have you car- 
ried these souls and this work on your heart as a trust from God ? 

Or is it your fault, pastor? Have you neglected these souk 
in their formative years? Have you overlooked your schooFs 
needs? Have you failed in extending that hearty sympathy to 
your superintendent? Whose fault is it? 

"Behold, the Lord's hand is not shortened that it cannot 
save/' One pastor facing the situation, and realizing the needs, 
changed his prayer-meeting to a teachers' meeting, and his 
teachers' meeting to a prayer-meeting, and the result was the 
great upbuilding of his charge. Is it that "ye have not, because 
ye ask not"? 
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HELPFUL MISSIONARY BOOKS. 

Bt Rev. S. H. Chester, D. D., 
Secretary-Treasurer of Foreign Missions, Southern Presbyterian Church. 

I was asked to write a brief article for the next issue of 
Union Sbminaby Magazine on some of the best missionary 
books. 

It depends, of course, upon the purpose for which they are 
wanted. If I were advising a prospective foreign missionary as 
to what books he should read, my advice would be that he spend 
all the time available for his preparatory reading in the study 
of the country and people of his prospective field. If he were 
going to the Orient, I should advise him to have nothing to do 
with any study of Oriental languages this side of China, Japan, 
Korea or India. If he were going to a Latin American country, 
I should advise him to get the best theoretical knowledge pos- 
sible of Spanish or Portugese, but not to make any attempt 
whatever to speak either of these languages until he reached his 
field. Otherwise he would be certain to catch up false accents 
which it would be more difficult to unlearn than it would be for 
him to learn to talk the language, and which would spoil much 
of his preaching by causing him to say one thing when he meant 
another. Portugese especially is almost as bad as an Oriental 
language with respect to the difference made in the meaning of 
words by the slightest change of accent. The getting of wrong 
accents fixed in one's mind leads to such unhappy faux pas as 
was made by the Bev. Edward Lane when he preached a sermon 
filled with frequent repetition of the most earnest exhortation 
to his hearers that they should not lay up their scissors on earth 
where moth and rust corrupt, but that they should lay them up 
in heaven where moth and rust do not corrupt. When the writer 
was in Brazil, the Bev. Alva Hardie was attempting to give the 
Brazilians the benefit of some of his study of their language on 
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the steamer as he went out. He wished to say that the fame of a 
certain historical character would go "sounding down the ages." 
What he did say was that the said fame would go "sweating down 
the ages." His courteous Brazilian hearers did not even smile, 
except inwardly. 

Most books on what is called "Comparative Religion" have 
been written by men who had too much respect for the heathen 
idolatries as they are to-day, a respect derived from studying the 
ancient books which describe the beginnings of these idolatries 
thousands of years ago. They have one and all pursued a course 
of degeneracy culminating in demonolatry, and as we find them 
to-day are not worthy of being compared with anything decent, 
least of all with Christianity. There is one book on Comparative 
Beligion, however, which for thoroughness, soundness of view, 
comprehensiveness and fulness of information and elegance of 
style is worthy of a place in every missionary library, and espe- 
cially of earnest and thorough study by every prospective foreign 
missionary. I refer to Oriental Religions and Christianity, by 
Bev. F. F. EUinwood, D. D., the Nestor and sage among mis- 
eionary secretaries in America. 

For the use of missionary pastors the indispensable mission- 
ary book is the recent revised 1 edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Missions published by Funk & Wagnalls. This book has the 
advantage over the old Encyclopedia of Missions in that it con- 
sists of only one volume, that it costs only $6.50, that the articles 
are more condensed and better selected as to topics, and that the 
information is modern. With this as a basis, and as the source 
of general missionary information to be drawn upon in all kinds 
of emergencies, the writer is inclined to think that missionary 
biography should make up a large part of every pastor's mission- 
ary library. History is philosophy teaching by example. Biog- 
raphy is history suffused with the interest that attaches to per- 
sonality. To the list of biographies of the old missionary heroes 
and pioneers, whose names are too familiar to require mention, 
one has recently been added which is of peculiar interest, and 
which should not be overlooked. The most interesting country 
in the world to-day k Japan. The man who, I believe, did the 
most to make Japan the wonder of our modern world and worthy 
of the interest and sympathy which she has aroused in this most 
modern of countries was Bev. Guido Fridolin Verbeck, a mis- 
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sionary of the Reformed Church of America, whose life has been 
moat worthily written by Bev. William Elliot Griffie. A very 
simple and very informing account of the Japanese people and 
Japanese missions is given in the Oist of Japan, by Bev. B. B. 
Peery, of the Lutheran Mission. The Mikado's Empire, and the 
recent fine work of Mr. Sidney L. Gulick, The Evolution of the 
Japanese, are for those who are willing to wade through dryness 
to thoroughness of knowledge. 

The best books on Korea, from a missionary standpoint, have 
been written by Bev. James S. Gale. I do not regard The Van- 
guard as first-class literature simply as a novel, but I believe it 
is the book from which the ordinary reader will get the most 
vivid, as well as truthful, idea of the most remarkable missionary 
work of our time. While the book is criticisable from a literary 
standpoint, it is intensely interesting and readable. Bev. Daniel 
P. Oxford's book, Every-Day Life in Korea, is also well worth 
reading. Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop's Korea and Her Neighbors 
would be admirable if it oould be edited down. to about one-third 
of its present size. 

The remark made about The Mikado's Empire will also apply 
to that monumental work on China by S. Wells Williams, The 
Middle Kingdom. 

By far the best descriptive books on China are those written 
by Bev. Arthur H. Smith. Any one who cannot read and enjoy 
his work on Chinese Characteristics, whether he had any special 
interest in- missions or not, would be a hopeless person to deal 
with if one had to furnish him reading matter that would in- 
terest him of any kind that he ought to be interested in. As a 
general discussion of modern China (if such a term can be in 
any sense applied to that venerable empire), the recent work of 
Bev. Arthur J. Brown, Secretary of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church North, New Forces in Old China, is one 
of the most intelligent, thorough and informing. The works of 
that wonderful old man, diplomat, scholar and literateur, as 
well as missionary, Bev. W. A. P. Martin, D. D., should have a 
place in the reading of all those who desire to be really intelligent 
about China. Dr. Martin's views on matters of missionary policy 
have not commanded the assent and approval of Chinese mis- 
sionaries in general, but his knowledge of Chinese literature, 
history and character, as well as his power of putting what he 
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knows into racy and readable form, is perhaps unequalled among 
writers on China. When the life of Hudson Taylor has been 
written, as it probably will be by his gifted daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Geraldane Guinness Taylor, it will be the most thrilling story 
ever told in connection with Christian Missions in China. 

It is becoming evident that this article would stretch itself 
beyond the limit if continued after the same fashion with refer- 
ence to the literature of all the great mission fields. More of the 
same kind can be had if desired for another issue of this Maga- 
zine. This one is designed to be suggestive rather than complete, 
and may be properly concluded, I think, with the remark that 
whatever has been written on the subject of missions, as well as 
whatever shall be written hereafter, by Mr. Robert E. Speer is 
perhaps the best thing that has been or will be written by any 
one on the particular phase of the subject which he discusses. 
His last work, which is his great work, Missions and Modern 
History, is such a work aa, if he had written nothing else, would 
have entitled him to a first place among those who have lifted 
missionary literature up to a plane where it demands and com- 
mands the respect of all those who know what real literature i& 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL THE SOLUTION 
OF THE MISSIONARY PROBLEM. 

Geobgk H. Tbull, 
Assistant Minister and Superintendent of the Sunday-School, Fifth- 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Since its inception, the Sunday-school has been a growing 
force in the life of the church, and while open to much just 
criticism because of certain defects, it is a greater power in the 
world to-day than it has ever been ; but the Sunday-school of the 
future will exert a still greater influence. Conditions have 
greatly changed in the last few years, and a new era has dawned 
in Sunday-school work. The principles of secular education are 
in a large measure being adopted in religious education, and the 
Sunday-school is thereby coming to occupy a position to com- 
mand the respect and support of trained educators. The Sun- 
day-school of to-day is an educational institution which achieves 
results, because it demands of its scholars what is expected of 
students everywhere — thorough preparation and mastery of the 
work assigned. The critics of Sunday-school methods have 
wittily asked, "When is a school not a school ?" to which they 
made answer, ''When it is a Sunday-school." However appli- 
cable this arraignment may have been in the past, it is not justi- 
fied to-day in an increasing number of Sunday-schools, for with 
a comprehensive course of study, graded to meet individual needs, 
and with an efficient and well qualified corps of trained teachers, 
eager and interested scholars are being educated religiously as 
never before. 

While in no way superseding instruction in the home, the 
Sunday-school holds a unique place in religious education, and 
for many it is the only place where Christian training is obtained. 

It is often said that the Sunday-school is the hope of the 
church, for from its ranks recruits are obtained for the church 
in greater numbers than from any other source. If this be true, 
and if it is vital that these young people so soon to occupy posi- 
tions of trust in the church's life should be trained and fitted for 
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such duties, the importance of the Sundaynschoors responsibility 
cannot be too etrongly emphasized. The school's curriculum 
should be one with broad foundations, and no curriculum is com- 
plete without a good course in the study of missions. There are 
certain questions that arise in regard to the whole situation: 
Why? What? How? 

I. Why Missions Should have a Place in the Sunday- 
school. 

There are weighty reasons why missions should be taught in 
the Sunday-school. 

1. The widespread apathy of many professing Christians re- 
veals a lack of missionary intelligence which the Sunday-school 
should have supplied. 

The acknowledged indifference on the part of many adult 
Christians regarding missions is lamentable. The oft-heard 
objections, "There is so much to do at home," "Why disturb the 
heathen with the gospel? they are contented as they are," and 
many such like, would never once be raised by a follower of Jesus 
Christ if in his youth he had been enlightened. Such objections 
but reveal a state of pitiable ignorance which could not exist if 
the man betraying it had been instructed. A man cannot be 
expected to talk intelligently upon a subject of which he is 
wholly ignorant, and yet how often are we confronted with the 
pitiable spectacle of a Christian raising the stock objections to 
missions. If he would but inform himself of what he himself 
owes to missions, and could get a vision of the world lying in 
wickedness, and would come to him whom he calls Master and 
professes to serve, and ask, "Lord, what is thy mind regarding 
missions?" indifference would be transformed into enthusiasm, 
apathy to zeal, and objections against would be replaced by argu- 
ments for missions. There is no more anomalous creature than 
the person who in one breath declares he is a Christian, and in 
the other, asserts his disbelief in missions. 

He who plainly commanded, "Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel unto every creature," also said, "Why call ye 
me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?" 

If mission study but gain the place it should have in every 
Sunday-school curriculum, the next generation will see the last 
of persons who, as Christians, say they do not believe in missions. 
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2. Some, if not instructed in missions in the Sunday-school, 
will never learn of them at all. 

The Sunday-school is an organization- which has a larger 
constituency of the youth of our land than any other Christian 
agency. Mission bands, societies and study classes are most ex- 
cellent, but they hare few members enrolled compared with the 
numbers in the Sunday-school. Such organizations appeal for 
the most part only to those who have some interest in missions 
already, whereas the Sunday-school will reach scholars who 
would never join a missionary society. A lady in a prominent 
city church says, "It seems very difficult to keep mission bands 
alive in these days, when even the children have so many en- 
gagements." The Sunday-school is the place to reach the girls 
and boys in their youth, giving them a taste for mission study, 
and if their interest is aroused then, it will naturally follow that 
they will want to join missionary societies later, and continue 
their work. 

3. Mission study in the Sunday-school will give a new and 
proper perspective to young minds. 

With a fund of missionary intelligence, current events will 
be regarded and interpreted in the light of their relation to the 
progress of the kingdom of God in the world. If the boy reads in 
the newspapers of the alliance between Great Britain and Japan, 
or of the fall of Port Arthur, or of the English expedition to 
Thibet, he will wonder what effect these things are going to have 
upon the spread of the kingdom of God. He will observe events 
not only in their political aspect, but in their religious as well. 
It is highly important that this way of regarding the world's 
events should be understood by the girls and boys of to-day. And 
if so trained in the Sunday-school, within a few years there will 
be a band of men and women in the responsible positions of life 
who will see things in their proper relation, and who will, as a 
result, be zealous to advance the kingdom of God. 

4. Mission study in the Sunday-school is important, not only 
to give information, but to produce action. 

Youth is the time of ideals and of hero worship. It is the 
impressionable period of life, and impression when made should 
always lead to expression. A missionary from Japan recently 
addressed a large Sunday-school of children on the lower East- 
side in New York, telling of the need of sending the gospel to 
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the Japanese soldiers, and suggesting that pictures be cut from 
magazines, mounted and sent with a verse of Scripture. After 
the address, a boy came forward and said, "Us fellows is goin' to 
send pictures to them Jap soldiers." It is youth that responds 
to appeals. With the acquisition of knowledge comes the stirring 
of the heart, and the purpose to do something. This should be 
encouraged. The enthusiastic missionary teacher will watch 
such developing interest and stimulate it The heroic in missions 
should appeal to the best in every girl's and boy's nature, and 
they should look forward to devoting their lives to the cause of 
missions, either abroad or at home. If it is true that the Pres- 
byterian Church is a missionary society, and that every member 
of the church is thereby a life-member of a missionary organiza- 
tion, then we are not aiming too high when we seek to develop 
the missionary spirit in every Sunday-school scholar. The aim 
in missionary instruction is not attained when the scholar has 
thoroughly acquainted himself with certain missionary informa- 
tion, but the claims of the field upon his life for service should 
be presented. Any boy would be proud to look forward to the 
holding of some diplomatic mission abroad, representing the 
United States at some foreign court. He should be prouder, 
though, to be the ambassador of Jesus Christ in a heathen land. 
It is the duty of the Sunday-school, therefore, to produce such a 
missionary atmosphere that if the scholars go not abroad, they 
will be on fire for missions at home, and grow up with the idea 
that the extending of the kingdom of God is the one business of 
their lives. 

If there is to be greater missionary intelligence and interest 
in the church, the persons to begin with are the children. The 
Sunday-school is the key to the situation, and on no other organi- 
zation of the church does such a responsibility rest for the giving 
of missionary instruction. 

II. What to Do and How to Do it. 

We may realize that the study of missions in the Sunday- 
school is desirable and necessary, and yet be at a loss just what 
to do or how to begin. The brevity of the Sunday-school session 
makes it difficult to find time for anything additional. It is 
possible, too, that there may be opposition, on this ground or on 
others, by some of the officers or teachers of the school. But if 
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there ie one missionary enthusiast in the school, there is no rea- 
son why in time a mission course should not be adopted. A 
good missionary committee should be appointed whose duty, to- 
gether with the superintendent, is to devise plans and methods, 
to decide upon the course, and, if necessary, prepare it. As 
present conditions exist there are many scholars who know no- 
thing whatever about missions. Some of them have never even 
read a missionary book, and have somehow imbibed the idea 
that missions are to be discounted and missionaries pitied. It 
would be well, therefore, as an introductory course, to give a 
broad idea of what missionary work includes; to show how 
pioneer missionaries have gone forth, and, by exploration, have 
opened up unknown regions to Christianity and civilization, and 
then to show how evangelistic, educational, literary and medical 
work are all carried on in every well-established mission. These 
topics must not be dealt with abstractly, but in the concrete, and 
hence great missionaries should be chosen who will typically rep- 
resent these different branches of missionary endeavor. For in- 
stance, Livingstone might be chosen as a missionary explorer and 
traveller, Paton as an evangelist, Duff as an educationalist, Mor- 
rison as a translator and literateur, and MacKenzie as a physi- 
cian. Brief biographical sketches of these men should be pre- 
pared by the missionary committee, showing how they respec- 
tively represent some particular phase of missionary activity. 
The sketches so prepared should be for different grades, and all 
of them should be typewritten and mimeographed or printed, so 
that each scholar may receive a copy one week before missionary 
Sunday. Questions requiring thought on the part of the scholars 
should be appended, and thorough preparation for discussion in 
the class should be expected of every pupil. At least ten minutes 
(fifteen would be better) should be devoted to the mission study 
in the classes, just previous to the study of the Bible lesson of 
the day. The closing exercises of the school might then be de- 
voted to the missionary topic, and a spirited talk given by the 
superintendent or some one appointed for the purpose. A mis- 
sionary map of the world should be displayed that the location 
of the field under discussion might be plainly seen. Some 
striking sentence of the missionary of the day should be on the 
blackboard, and attention called to it. For example, these words 
of Livingstone's, "The end of the geographical feat is only the 
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beginning of the enterprise," or "Fear God and work hard," his 
last public words uttered in England. The following prescrip- 
tion of a native Chinese physician placed on the board, when 
medical missions were the subject of the day, would at once 
arouse interest, and at Hie same time reveal the need for Western 
medicine: 

Powdered snake, 2 parts. 

Wasps and their nests, 1 part. 

Centipedes, 6 parts. 

Scorpions, 4 parts. 

Toads, 20 parts. 

Grind thoroughly, mix with honey and make into pills. Two to be 
taken four times daily. 

When possible, missionary curios should be shown, and the 
nucleus of a museum formed. Of great value will be an up-to- 
date missionary library. If interest is aroused in Livingstone, 
for example, several good biographies suited for young and old 
should be on hand in addition to other books on Africa. It 
should be the duty of the missionary committee to recommend 
these books to the school by telling some item or incident from 
them that would quicken interest. This method has been found 
to make an eager demand for books, and if they are really good, 
scholars will tell each other of them, and there will be a constant 
demand for them. 

It would be of value, too, to have a secretary of the Board of 
Missions, or an interesting missionary, speak to the scholars 
occasionally, although care should be taken not to have outside 
speakers too frequently. Better results are obtained when the 
missionary committee feel the responsibility of themselves mak- 
ing missionary Sunday bright and inspiring, and do not depend 
upon outside aid. 

Home missions should have equal place with foreign, and in 
connection with the subjects above mentioned, in a general in- 
troductory course, such topics as the Indians, Mountaineers, 
Alaskans, Foreigners in the United States and our Island Pos- 
sessions might well be taken up. This would be sufficient for 
one year's work. A second year the studies might be profitably 
divided between a single country, such as Japan, India or Africa, 
and some one or more of the home topics yet unstudied. More 
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detailed treatment could then be given of the country, people, 
and missionary activities than possible in a single paper. 

In certain localities conditions may be such as to make it 
quite impracticable, if not impossible, to carry out the sugges- 
tions that have been offered. The facilities are lacking for 
mimeographing typewritten studies, even if suitable persona 
could be secured to prepare them. But the suggestion© have 
been made to those in a position to carry them out if considered 
desirable. Smaller schools without the facilities of the larger 
ones in the cities, can band together with others in the same 
Presbytery, and put it on the hearts of the Presbyterial Com- 
mittee to prepare mission courses for the Sunday-school. The 
Presbyterian Church (North) has already issued a few books 
that are available at once. China for Juniors, Japan for Juniors 
the Missionary Studies for the Sunday-school. The first named, 
as the titles indicate, are for younger scholars. The last-men- 
tioned is for Intermediates, and contains some of the studies 
herein suggested as an introductory course. 

There is need for agitation throughout the whole church on 
this vital subject of Missions in the Sunday-school, and if nu- 
merous requests should come to the Presbyteries for courses in 
missions, sooner or later there would be a response. Numerous 
text-books will be demanded ere-long, adapted to the various 
grades of scholars, and when the church fully realizes that the 
Sunday-school is the strategic place for missionary instruction 
and training, and provides the necessary courses, there will be a 
distinct gain to the missionary cause. 
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Br Pbof. Hugh MoD. Soott, D. D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Our Lord declared that salvation wad of the Jews. Abram, 
the Chaldean, became Abraham, the Hebrew, that through him 
and his descendants the revelation of Jehovah culminating in 
the Messiah might be given to all the nations of the earth. His- 
torically, therefore, and also according to the election of God, 
the Jew stood first in the divine plan for the redemption of the 
world. The Talmud says that the law was offered to the Gentiles 
and rejected by them, and became the exclusive possession of 
Israel; hende the Jew now shows no missionary zeal. St. Paul 
teaches us that the gospel was first offered to the Jews, but was 
rejected by them as a nation, and became the peculiar possession 
of the Gentile churches; hence apparently the reason why Chris- 
tians have more and more lost interest in the conversion of Jews. 
Paul, however, declares further, with much fervor, that the 
casting off of Israel was to be temporary, and in due season the 
Jews would return to the Lord their Christ, and share the bless- 
ings and glories of the gospel. To Home Missions and Foreign 
Missions the churches must adld Jewish Missions, if they are to 
do the whole work of Christ. In this brief paper I wish to urge 
a few reasons why this work should be undertaken. 

1. Because Christianity is a, missionary religion of love, and 
love of mankind should certainly not leave out the Jew. Modern 
Jews, such as Miss Josephine Lazarus and H. Weinstock, in. 
America, and Montefiore, in Britain, admit that the legal nature 
of Judaism needs the loving doctrines of Christianity to make a 
perfect religion. Shall we not offer this message of love which 
Israel needs? Lessing's famous story of the father who had a 
magic ring which made its wearer a man of love, he applied to 
the claims of Jew, Moslem and Christian. The father had three 
sons; so to give each the magic ring he had two imitations of it 
made. When the three brothers disputed as to who had the 
genuine jewel, one brother remarked, "Whoever has the real ring 
will show a spirit of love?' If the Christian does not love the 
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Jew, take an interest in him, and offer him the gospel, he is not 
true to the love of humanity given him by Christ. 

2. We have received so much from Israel that common grati- 
tude should lead us to offer them the good things which we enjoy. 
The Old Testament, the Messiah, the kingdom of God, apostles 
with their testimony, and the New Testament written through 
them, all the experiences of holy men from Moses to Paul and 
John, have been given us by the Jews. 

3. The bitter wrongs which Christians have inflicted upon 
Jews should lead us to recompense them with the gospel. Dis- 
raeli's bitter remark that one-half of Europe worshipped a Jew, 
Jesus, and the other half a Jewess, Mary, then both come out of 
church to insult or stone the first Jew met with, has some truth 
in it. The persecutions which pagan Borne visited upon Chris- 
tians, Christian Borne has inflicted upon Jews. The ghetto, the 
junk business, second-hand clothing, pawn-brokerage and other 
undignified forms of business, were forced upon Jews in the 
middle ages. They were not allowed to handle new material, or 
live in certain places, or enjoy the rights of common laws. The 
persecutions of Jews in Russia and Boumania, the anti-Semitic 
movement in Austria and Germany, and the ostracism shown 
Jews, in varying degrees, in all lands, have made them bitter 
towards Christians. They are used to hate and scorn'; but they 
are disarmed by kindness, Christian love and the brotherly affec- 
tion which recognizes their wrongs and offers them the atone- 
ment of sincere sympathy. 

4. The Jew is one of the great factors in the making of 
modern civilization and life. With the Greek and Roman he laid 
the foundations upon which our age rests; hence we should be 
interested in him as part of the forces which have made us what 
we are. He is the miracle of history, and a peculiar providence 
rules over him. When Frederick the Great asked his court 
preacher for a brief argument in proof of the Bible, he replied, 
"The Jews, Your Majesty." They are a living fulfilment of 
prophecy. They are kept for a great purpose. What is it? The 
Jew was never a great artist, or philosopher, or warrior, or states- 
man; his excellence consists in indomitable will-power, which in 
religious zeal obeys the will of God to the death. There is no 
social or political or financial or religious problem of Christen- 
dom that can be solved without reference to the Jews; and until 
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Christiana get into brotherly relatione with them no solution of 
these problems can be looked for. 

5. The conversion of the world is connected with the Jew. 
Our foreign missionary societies will never complete their work 
till Jewish missions come to their help. The New Testament 
always puts the Jews within the pale of those who should receive 
the gospel ; the only question was as to extending it to the Gen- 
tiles. From the Jews to the Gentiles was the early order ; should 
it not still be kept in mind? Would not a real return to this 
order lead to greater success in all mission effort? In reply we 
may ask, What would happen if the nine or ten million Jews 
scattered over all the world were to become Christians? We 
would have a missionary force in the field sufficient to evangelize 
all the Gentiles. These Jews are in all lands, speak all lan- 
guages, are familiar with the customs of all peoples, have physi- 
cal constitutions acclimatized to all countries, are rich, engaged 
in all kinds of business, and are natural travellers and mission- 
aries. Charles Wesley well sang of such a prospect — 

'The world shall their reception find, 
Life from the dead for all mankind." 

Our love for Christ, who loved the Jews for their fathers' 
sakes, and who is now "exalted a Prince and a Saviour, to give 
repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins," should surely move 
us to seek through the Jews the conversion of the world. 

6. The Jews are now in transition, and open to receive the 
gospel. Weinstock says, "Let the Jews feel grateful that they 
are no dearer or nearer to God than are his other children," and 
"Let the Christian, who has fallen heir to all that the Jew has 
given to the world, feel likewise the responsibility of priest- 
hood." Liberal Jews in Europe and America are drifting into 
infidelity, and must soon seek a better religion than the syna- 
gogue offers. Not a few are approaching Christianity. Over 
one thousand a year are accepting Christ, so that probably as 
many believed on him in the nineteenth century as in the first 
century. There are many encouragements to enter upon this 
work, and our churches should take intelligent steps to win 
Israel to their Lord and ours. 

7. Missions to the Jews employ a variety of methods. The 
London Society, now over ninety years old, is the leader in this 
field. It has about 320 missionaries to the Jews, and spends 
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$380,000 a year in their support. Other societies employ about 
eighty or more laborers, waking four hundred in all. A. E. 
Thompson's Century of Jewish Missions (Chicago: Re veil, 
1902), gives a good account of the present state of missions to 
the Jews. Among the methods used are preaching services, 
schools for children, mothers' meetings, reading rooms, in which 
a variety of biblical and religious literature is offered in English, 
German, Hebrew and Yiddish, colporteur work, and distribution 
of* tracts by mail. In some cases, as in the Mildway Mission, 
London, industrial features are added, and workshops opened for 
converts. Dispensary and charitable agencies are also used. 
The Chicago Hebrew Mission publishes a little quarterly, The 
Jewish Era, for twenty-five cents, which gives much information 
on the whole field of Jewish missions (address 22 Solon Place, 
Chicago, 111.). Among the happiest and most devoted Christians 
I know are those interested in the Jews. The promise, '"They 
shall prosper that love thee" seems to find rich fulfilment in their 
experience. Only a true believer in the Scriptures will feel the 
full force of the appeal to preach the gospel to Israel. There are 
many such in the South, and among them a word in behalf of 
this scattered race, cherishing a dumb hope, may find a fruitful 
response. 
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Editorial 



The present issue has been made considerably smaller than 
its predecessors. This is rendered necessary by the fact that 
the number of pages in each volume is limited by the terms of 
our charter, and that this allowance was very nearly consumed 
by the exceptional length by the second and third issues. We 
have been obliged, therefore, in this number to curtail our book 
reviews and letters, and to omit editorial matter altogether. 
The index of the volume, at the end, has been prepared with care, 
and we have endeavored to make it as accurate as possible. We 
insert below the names of the members of the Editorial Staff 
elected for the ensuing year. LbB. G. 



EDITORIAL STAFF FOR NEXT YEAR. 

Editor, LbRot Gresham. 

Associate Editors, F. M. Evebsole and Tuden Schemer, 

Missionary Editor, H. R. McFadten. 

Associate Missionary Editor, Gaston Boyle. 

Book Editor, Thomas W. Hooper, Jr. 

Review Editors, . .President W. W. Moore and Prof. G. B. Stbickxer. 
Business Manager, Robert H. McCasluc. 
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During the winter days I have been able to do a good deal 
of interesting and profitable reading among the newer books. 
First of all, I have read some of our own Southern Presbyterian 
authors. I have found among them three books that for down- 
right interest and instruction I am willing to place beside any 
book that I have read in recent days. 

1. A Year in Europe. By Dr. W. W. Moore. This is easily 
the most interesting book of travels that I have ever read. It 
has an especial charm for all former students of Union Seminary 
in the fact that they can see and feel the personality of the 
author back of every page. Dr. Moore has brought back with 
him from Europe a great deal more than the ordinary traveller. 
I suppose it is because he took a great deal more with him. I 
have but one objection to his book, and that is that it simply will 
not stay at home. Somebody always wants it. At least ten peo- 
ple outside my own home have read my copy, and the end. is not 
yet. I am now getting to the point where I am about ready to 
refer them to the Presbyterian Committee of Publication. I 
hope that Dr. Moore is going to give us a similar book on Egypt 
and Palestine. 

2. Pioneering in Central Africa. By Phillips Verner. Here 
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is something that is brand-new, so far as I am concerned. It 
takes me into a new world. Yon will not be likely to find a book 
of more thrilling interest soon. The reader feels as if he might 
be listening to Baron Munchausen. I should think that a half- 
grown boy would revel in this book. It certainly throws a great 
deal of light on our own Congo mission work. Since reading 
this book and hearing Bev. W. H. Sheppard I know a great deal 
more about our work there and feel a deeper interest in it. 

3. At Our Own Door. By Dr. S. L. Morris. This is a book 
that every Southern Presbyterian pastor ought to read and then 
recommend it to his church. If all our members could read it 
there would be a great deal more knowledge and consequently a 
great deal more zeal in the church about our General Assembly's 
Home Mission work. Dr. Morris has told his story well and 
holds the attention of the reader from start to finish. The only 
criticism I would make of the book is that he quotes too much 
from Dr. Strong and others. If he could find the time in his 
busy life I think he would do well to digest the majority of these 
quotations, and put them into his own language. Tou do not 
want a book to remind you too much of Joseph's coat. But this 
is a minor objection. I hope that seme of these days somebody 
who can will write a similar book on our foreign mission work. 
There is great need for it. A small book giving the history of 
our foreign mission work in every land where we have missions 
would be invaluable for pastors and missionary societies. Bobt. 
E. Speer has written just such a book for the Northern Presby- 
terian Church. Somebody ought to write one for the Southern 
Church. 

4. John Knox. By Dr. James Stalker. I learned long ago 
to read everything of Dr. Stalker's that I can lay my hands upon. 
No writer has helped me more. Every Seminary student ought 
to read The Preacher and His Models. Everybody ought to have 
his Life of Christ and Life of Paul, his two smallest, but two 
greatest works. The other day I met some minister who had 
never heard of these two little books. He ought to get up and 
bestir himself. I have not been disappointed in his Life of Knox. 
Bev. D. Hay Fleming, who is writing a more pretentious work 
on Knox, says that Dr. Stalker is guilty of a number of inaccu- 
racies, but I cannot help that, the book is interesting all the 
same. Besides, the errors, if indeed they be errors, are of minor 
importance, pertaining mainly to disputed dates. 
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I must confess that I did not know any too much about John 
Knox, his ideas and ideals, when I picked up this book; but Dr. 
Stalker has given me fc clear-cut photograph of him, and en- 
lightened me generally. It is a book that I can commend to all 
my fellow-laborers who want to know more of this great man, 
and to catch more of the inspiration that comes from his life. . 

The thing that strikes me moet about John Knox as a 
preacher is the vigorous and uncompromising way in which he 
deals with current events and living persons. He dealt in per- 
sonalities with a vengeance. I am afraid that in this day and 
time he would have been branded as a sensationalist. When you 
read his sermons you wonder if it is not the duty of ministers 
now to be more concrete and personal in the application of their 
sermons. We certainly have splendid scriptural examples. 
Study the methods of men like Isaiah, Nathan and John the 
Baptist and see. I cannot refrain from quoting a few sentences 
from John Knox along this line. He was preaching before young 
Edward VI. After referring to the fact that David and. Heze- 
kiah were led astray by wicked counsellors, he says, "What won- 
der is it, then, that a young and innocent king be deceived by 
crafty, covetous, wicked and ungodly counsellors? I am greatly 
afraid that Ahithophel be counsellor, that Judas bear the purse, 
and that Shebna be scribe comptroller and treasurer/' Dr. 
Stalker adds, "And there oould be no doubt to which persons in 
the auditory these terms applied/' On one occasion the French 
embassador complained to the town council of the freedom with 
which Knox handled the name of the French king in the pulpit, 
and asked them to restrain him. Their reply was that, "so far 
from being able to assist him they were not always able to pre- 
vent John Knox from denouncing themselves!" 

Certainly the epitaph which Regent Morton wrote for him 
was true and appropriate, "Here lies one who never feared the 
face of man." Yet hear this pitiful confession he made not long 
before his death. He says the people complained that ministers 
were too personal. "But, alas! this day my conscience accuseth 
me, that I spake not so plainly as my duty was to have done; for 
I ought to have said to the wicked man expressly, 'Thou shalt die 
the death.' . . . The blind love that I did bear to this my 
wicked carcfase was the chief cause that I was not fervent and 
faithful enough. ... I dare not say that I was the greatest 
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flatterer, but yet, nevertheless, I would not be seen to proclaim 
manifest war against the manifest wicked : whereof unfeignedly 
I ask my God mercy." I could not help smiling at this confes- 
sion, and wondering what John Knox would have said if he had 
done hie full duty. 

I am glad that arrangements are being made all over the 
world to observe the four hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the great reformer on May the 21st. I am glad too that ar- 
rangements have been made to have an address on John Knox 
delivered before our General Assembly on that date. Every 
Presbyterian minister ought to try to deliver a similar addiesB 
to his people at that time. 

5. John Bunyan. By W. Hale White, author of Mark Ruth- 
erford. This is the newest life of the greatest allegorist the 
world has ever seen. It belongs to a series of Literary Lives, 
edited by Dr. Robertson Nicoll. The author is a native of Bed- 
ford, John Bunyan's town, and was brought up under many of 
the influences that surrounded Bunyan. This fact ought to en- 
able him to enter fully into the spirit of his subject, and this he 
does in an admirable way, though he has gone far afield from 
Bunyan in his theological views. If any of my fellow-students 
want a clear, simple statement of the facts in Bunyan's life and 
of his views he will find it here. 

I wanted to read, in connection with this book, another, The 
Sources of Bunyan 9 8 Allegories, by the Valedictorian of my class 
at Davidson College, Prof. James B. Wharey, Ph. D., now at the 
head of the English department in the Southwestern Presbyte- 
rian University. In these latter years some critics of the baser 
sort have arisen to say that Bunyan was a plagiarist, and that 
he practically stole his allegories from De Guileville. # Dr. 
Wharey has probably written the most exhaustive treatise on this 
subject in existence, concluding that Bunyan is not a plagiarist. 
The author of the book before me dismisses the whole matter 
with this foot-note, "It is not necessary to waste words over the 
attempt to prove plagiarism, in The Pilgrim's Progress, from 
De Guileville^ Pilgrimage of Man. Let the curious reader turn 
over a few pages of Dr. FurnivalPs edition of the Pilgrimage, 
and he will need no further evidence that Bunyan owes nothing 
to it" 

Would it not be well for some of us who know none too much 
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about Bunyan's allegories to make next winter a Bunyan winter, 
in which we shall read and meditate upon all that he has ever 
written. As I have read the lives of theee two Johns a verse of 
Scripture has come to me frequently, "There was a man sent 
from God whose name was John," and I have thought how many 
Johns have been sent from God to do a great work in his king- 
dom. There are John the Baptist, John the Apostle, John Mark, 
John Wycliffe, John Hues, John Calvin, John Knox, John Bun- 
yan, John Wesley, and I know not how many more. 

6. Questions of Faith. This book is made up of a series of 
lectures on the great subjects touched upon in the Apostles' 
Creed. These lectures were delivered by some of the greatest 
theological teachers and writers of Scotland. Among them are 
the names of Dr. James Orr, Dr. Marcus Docks and Dr. James 
Denny. When you see those names signed to a lecture or an ar- 
ticle you may be sure that it is worth reading. I do not know 
that I found so much that was new in these lectures, but the 
old was stated in fresh light and new terms. Besides they give 
us the methods of these great teachers and writers. The lec- 
tures were originally delivered in Benfield Church, Glasgow, the 
church of which Bev. P. Carnegie Simpson is pastor. The whole 
idea was of his conception. Here are the subjects: "What is 
God?" "Is Christ the Son of God?" "Did Christ Rise from the 
Dead?" "What do we Mean by the Holy Spirit?" "What is the 
Catholic Church?" "Can Sin be Forgiven?" "Is There Life 
After Death?" Every pastor must feel a longing to have our 
great teachers of theology come to his church and deliver just 
such a set of lectures on these vital themes to his people. 

7. The Forgiveness of Sins and Other Sermons. By George 
Adam Smith. George Adam Smith is radical, but I cannot help 
reading him, for he is always brilliant. His commentaries on 
Isaiah and the Minor Prophets and his Historical Geography of 
Palestine are the classics on those subjects. He is a great 
teacher. He is also a great preacher. His sermons are rather 
out of the usual line. They are strong and clear and beautiful 
from a literary point of view. Prom a homiletical point of view 
they are lacking in strong personal appeal, and reach the heart 
of the reader or hearer more by their inspirational force. Of 
this they have a great deal. From a spiritual point of view they 
are not strictly orthodox, and scarcely touch the heart of the 
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gospel according to our conception. Yet I have found much that 
was strong and helpful in them, and much to stir my heart and 
mind to greater activity. 

8. The Simple Life. By Charles Wagner. This is a beau- 
fully written little book, and pictures a life that is simple 
enough in its way. But for the Christian it lacks the evangelical 
note, and does not make enough of the simplicity that is in 
Christ Jesus; for, after all, Jesus taught the real simple life, and 
no human teacher need ever hope to surpass his teachings along 
this line. We need to have in us more of the mind that was in 
him. 

Somehow I cannot help feeling that President Roosevelt has 
given this book a wider advertisement than it deserves. There 
is nothing particularly remarkable about it. Perhaps some of 
us have been living the simple life so long that the things which 
seem new and great to others have become commonplace to us. 
Of course, I know that all this is in bad taste, and that I may be 
mistaken, and in a hopeless minority, but I was asked to jot down 
in these notes my own impressions of some books that I have 
been reading. Walter L. Linglb. 



On Holy Scripture and Criticism is a small volume contain- 
ing a dozen lectures and sermons by Herbert Edward Ryle, the 
Bishop of Winchester. Bishop Byle has been for some years a 
staunch supporter of the more radical opinions of criticism in 
England, and has done some considerable work in that direction 
himself. Knowing his ability in this particular field, the present 
volume is somewhat of a disappointment. Perhaps that is 
partially due to the popular style of the addresses. But in the 
main my disappointment is based upon the calm manner in 
which the opinions of the radical wing are taken as settled. 
Like Prof. George Adam Smith, Bishop Byle evidently flunks 
that "criticism has silenced the guns of the traditionalists, and 
it only remains now to reckon the amount of indemnity." 

As a companion volume to the above is a series of lectures and 
sermons On the Church of England, by the same author. These 
are interesting and worth reading. They deal with such topics 
as the position of the Anglican Church— The Church — on the 
"Invocation of Saints," the "Adoration of the Virgin," "English 
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Churchmanship," and "On Bites and Ceremonies." I have been 
glad to be able to look at these things through an Anglican's eyes, 
but am glad also that I am still just a Presbyterian. In the two 
sermons on "The Spirit of Faction" and "Strength and Love," 
the Bishop exhibits a spirit of liberality — toward other church- 
men — which reminds me of what my one-time teacher of Church 
History used to say about Dr. Philip Schaff in the same connec- 
tion, "Schaflf is liberal, he tow a greasy cordiality that will take 
in anything." B. E. Vinson. 

Austin, Texas. 



Bev. John H. De Forest's work, Sunrise in the Sunrise King- 
dom, used as a text-book on Japan by our mission study classes, 
is something every one ought to read. The attention attracted 
to the East by military operations has resulted in a general in- 
crease of knowledge concerning Japan, its people, country, cus- 
toms, literature and life, and a desire for further and more inti- 
mate knowledge. This book not only furnishes comprehensively 
and accurately the facts concerning the progress of Christ's king- 
dom, but also admirably serves the purpose of entertaining and 
instructing the general reader. It is written from first-hand 
knowledge by a Presbyterian minister and missionary, is supplied 
with a good map, is illustrated and is supplemented by an ap- 
pendix containing practical suggestions, such, for instance, as 
the way to pronounce Japanese names, and can be bought for 
fifty cents. 

Armstrong's Transitional Eras of Thought is one of the most 
masterly philosophic treatises to have been conceived in a popu- 
lar spirit and expressed in popular style that it has ever been my 
good fortune to read. The book notices don't do it justice. The 
one I relied upon, because it was taken from the author's preface, 
leaves the impression that the eras dealt with are remote, and 
that the book will be labored, scholarly and unpractical. No- 
thing could be further from the truth. The work is indeed 
scholarly. The thought is deep and the language exceptionally 
strong and well chosen. But the subject matter is fresh and 
practical. It is an examination merely of the intellectual, moral 
and spiritual tendencies and pecularities of our own times. 

I confess a debt of gratitude to Mr. Lingle for his recom- 
mendation of Dr. Johnston's Scientific Faith. I bought the 
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book at once, read it, and was charmed. One single thought, 
happily presented, that our religion deals with fads, not specu- 
lation, facts in its own sphere — the sphere of morals and re- 
ligion — and that those facts are just as credible, as demonstrable, 
as trustworthy as any science has to offer, is the seed^thought of 
the whole book and the most important 

I had hoped to say something about Dr. Albert Ooe's new 
book, Education in Religion and Morals, but my space is filled. 
I hope my good friend, Dr. Gordon, of Lexington, Mo., may read 
it. In some places it runs exactly parallel with some of his best 
views on Christian Education. 

In conclusion, I merely name two other books, Betters 
Science and Christianity and Bernard's Progress of Doctrine in 
the New Testament. I have received much help from each of 
these. A. A. MoObaohy. 

Sherman, Texas. 
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The Negro: The Southebneb's Problem. By Thomas Nelson Page. 

Pp. 316. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

This is an interesting book and well worth reading. It haa a great 
deal of useful information in it. It is a good presentation of the tra- 
ditional views of the Southern people on this subject. But though it 
follows the beaten path in its general statement of the question, it 
offers quite a considerable fund of interesting matter not generally 
known to the present or rising generation. 

The author disclaims any attempt to give a full presentation of this 
vast subject. He insists that one chief difficulty in the solution of 
the problem is the opposing views of the negro held by Northern and 
Southern people. And, beyond a doubt, this does add greatly to the 
trouble. 

He charges the race troubles of to-day to the radical teaching of 
Northern doctrinaires about social equality, and of the new order of 
things brought about by emancipation. 

This position is only partially true. The negro would have been 
troublesome under any tuition and under any conditions. He chal- 
lenges the claims of the negro and his friends as to the progress of the 
freedmen since the war. It is just to discount their claims to a con- 
siderable degree, for there is much in them that has no foundation in 
fact. But our author seems rather too severe at this point. He feels 
that the negro is retrograding — that "after forty years, in which money, 
brains, philanthropy and unceasing effort have been poured out lavishly, 
the most that we have gotten out of it is the experience" — and a sad 
experience at thai. 

He feels that the white people have made "nearly every mistake that 
could possibly be made," and that the negro has declined steadily— in 
industrial life, in morale and in physical vigor. 

I doubt the soundness of these positions. Many wise things have 
been done for the negro, as well as some mistakes made; and the wise 
and good things, such as their education, their evangelization, their 
undisturbed employment in all forms of useful labor, the settlement 
of their social relation to the white, under the new regime. These are 
all great and structural matters, and have been settled wisely and well. 

The negro is not retrograding industrially. He is not skillful in 
the same lines of work as he was forty years ago, but many things enter 
into this which cannot be written in this brief notice. I think there 
is a larger per cent, of the negro race who are wage-earners in some 
useful occupation than there is of any other people or race in this 
country. As to the reported increase in crime, it should be 
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bered that in slavery the negro was held in by the restraints of his 
environment, whereas now there is nothing to restrain him more than 
restrains any other man, and if he is law-abiding and productive, as so 
many of them are, he is so because of forces from within and not mere 
repression from without. 

I do not hesitate to say the negro, as a race, is progressing, though 
the progress is slower than we could all wish for. 

Mr. Page states the problem in all of its bewildering aspects. I 
think perhaps he overstates it, as, for example, his opinion that before 
the end of this century there may be sixty to eighty millions of colored 
in this country. But he does not offer any solution of it. 

He suggests that the negro be made to feel responsible for himself — 
and this is good and sound. But his real answer is a very mixed 
thought, "to leave it to work itself out along the lines of economic laws, 
with such aid as may be rendered by an enlightened public spirit and a 
broad-minded patriotism." One readily sees the confusion in the 
author's mind here. To let a problem work itself out, and at the same 
time to be aided by enlightened public spirit and broad-minded patriot- 
ism, is about as bewildering a programme as the negro problem itself. 
His suggestion that the final settlement must be by way of elevating 
both races still leaves the question of how to elevate the negro un- 
answered, which is really the question with which the negro problem 
begins. For although Mr. Page prescribes education as the means of 
elevating them, he has already concluded that the negro has not im- 
proved on education; and such good suggestions as he has to offer as to 
the kind of education needed by the negro add no single element of 
strength to the methods of education used for years by those engaged 
in work for negroes. 

There is much that is worth knowing in this book, but it is in the 
way of emphatic statement of the question, rather than of proposing a 
solution for the problem of which it is a study. 

D. Clay Lilly. 

Winston, N. 0. 

The Teaching of Jesus Conoebnino His Own Mission. By Frank 
Hugh Foster, Ph. D., D. D. Pp. 136. Price, 75 cents. The American 
Tract Society. 

The Teaching of Jesus Conoebnino the Kingdom of God and the 
Chubch. By Gehardus Vos, Ph. D., D. D. Pp. 208. Price, 76 cents. 
The American Tract Society. 

The Teaching of Jesus Concebning the Father. By Archibald 
Thomas Robertson, D. D. Pp. 182. Price, 75 cents. The American 
Tract Society. 

The American Tract Society is issuing a series of small volumes on 
"The Teachings of Jesus." The above three have already come from 
the press, and seven others are in the course of preparation on the 
following subject*: His Own Person, The Scriptures, Christian Conduct, 
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The Holy Spirit, Tb« Future Lift, The Family, and The Christian life. 
We judge thai this is going to be a valuable eet of books. The fact that 
they are being published by the American Tract Society is a guarantee 
in itself. Not only so, but we can see at a glance that all of these are 
subjects of vital importance. When we turn to the title pages, and see 
that some of the most distinguished biblical students in America are the 
authors, we feel fully assured of their value. The books before us are 
neatly printed on good paper, with large type and wide margins, and 
do not contain as much reading-matter as the number of pages would 
lead one to suppose. They are written in an entirely popular style. 
One is struck with the absence of all that is technical. Each writer 
sticks closely to his subject, so that the title of the book gives a very 
good idea of its contents. If I have any fault to find with the style 
of these books, it is that they are lacking in the concrete, or, I might 
say, in color, and therefore they fail to carry the reader on with un- 
flagging interest. The volume by Professor Voe, on the Kingdom of 
Ood and the Church, was of most interest to me. It is a book that 
not only laymen, for whom it was originally intended, but ministers 
will do well to study. We often pray, "Thy kingdom come," but I 
wonder how many of us know just what the petition means. It is im- 
possible to understand fully the teachings of Jesus unless we under- 
stand what he means when he says "the kingdom of God" or "the king- 
dom of heaven." This little book by Dr. Vos gives a splendid discussion 
of these terms. I shall hope to see this entire series in my library when 
it is completed. W. L. LnfOLB. 

"The Los or the Chbistlan" and "Evangelism." Two books by Rev. 
O. Campbell Morgan. Published by the "Bookstore," East North- 
field, Mass. Price, 50 cents each. 

The first of these books contains six chapters on the Christian life, 
as follows: Its Nature; Its Sustenance; Its Expression; Its Conscious- 
ness; Its Testing; Its Value. The thought of Christ is fundamental 
throughout. Taking the three instances of the word Christian in the 
New Testament, the author shows that a Christian is one who reflects 
Christ's spirit, advocates Christ's claims and suffers reproach for 
Christ's cause. Likewise, the Christian life is sustained by feeding on 
Christ; its expression is the manifestation of the indwelling Saviour; 
its consciousness like that of Christ, immediately apprehending God 
and knowing everything else in relation to Ood; its testing being for 
the purpose of showing us our weak places, and so enabling us better 
to qualify for the Master's service; and, finally, its value being in its 
testimony to Christ and the power of his gospel. 

This is such a bare skeleton as hardly does the book justice. It is 
really a very admirable little volume. 

The volume on Evangelism is a series of lectures to theological stu- 
dents. The language is consequently clearer and more direct, and the 
argument less involved. It is really a charming book upon a subject 
of perennial interest to preachers and Christian workers, and by one 
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whom long and successf ul experience he* qualified to speak. The author 
maintains that every teacher and preacher who is evangelical will, so 
far as hie gifts permit, be evangelistic too. Consequently a good part 
of the book is devoted to evangelistic work, qualifications, spirit and 
methods. Altogether, we like the second book much the best. It is 
superior both in style and matter. 

▲. A. MoGEACHY. 
Sherman, Temae. 

Nameless Women or the Bible. By Bee. Theron Brown, with Intro- 
duction by Mr*. Margaret B. Songster. American Tract Society, New 
York. 



The Holt Spout Oum Teacher or Prater. By R. A. Walton, D. D. 
An Introduction by J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D. Winona Publishing 
Company. 

How to Mabteb the English Bible. By Bee. Jamee M. Qray, D. D. 
Winona Publishing Company. 1004. 

These are three quite worthy little books. The largest of them, 
Nameleee Women, has but two hundred pages. These tell of sixteen 
women of whom mention is made in Scripture, but without name. 
The brief record of sacred writ is filled out by necessary inference, or 
by probable and historical conjecture, so that in each case a very read- 
able story is the result. The author's style is pleasing and the volume 
attractive. 

Dr. Walton's preface in The Holy Spirit our Teacher in Prayer de- 
clares that he proposes to follow Dabney, Palmer and Peck. This he 
does in the main, and as a consequence the theology of his treatise is 
beyond question. As with every such work, its value to the individual 
reader depends on the state of mind brought to its reading. 

One forgives Dr. Gray the seeming extravagance of his title, How 
to Master the English Bible on discovering how nearly he makes out 
his case. The generality of Bible students could not make a better in- 
vestment than this little volume. D. P. MoGeachy. 

Lenoir, N. O. 

Intuitive Perception Presented bt a New Philosophy or Natural 
Realism in Accord with Universally Accepted Truths. By Wil- 
liam Henry Hodge. 477 pages, octavo. Price, $1.50. The Wicher- 
sham Press, Lancaster, Pa. 1903. 

The author of this book entertains a generous estimate of its value. 
In the Preface he says: 'The Book may be designated as a new con- 
tribution to the unfolding and establishment of Familiar Truths; a 
Philosophy of Intuitive Perception and Natural Realism, so fashioned 
and expressed that all may understand it, and blended harmoniously 
with the Testimony of Consciousness, as interpreted by all men. 

"Natural Realism properly presented, is truth unassailable; it has 
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the Infallibility of Infallible Consciousness, so far as it is a true ex- 
position of its testimony." 

Some notions embodied in this preface will tend, it may be conjec- 
tured, to occasion speculation in the mind of a thoughtful reader as 
to the sanity of view to be discovered in the succeeding pages. 

In a few short paragraphs, under the caption of Introductory 
Thought, further occasion for speculation as to what is to come is pre- 
sented. The author says: "On proper testimony men do, should and 
must believe much that is to them contradictory. It is in this way 
that a large part of Scientific and Religious Truth is generally ac- 
cepted. ... He who rejects all that is contradictory to his reason 
lives in his own narrow-minded world apart from all that is beyond 
and higher, at fault in regard to and ignorant of the unexplained won- 
ders of Nature and of the Soul, and the greater mysteries of Divine 
Revelation." 

These forewords ground the expectation that we shall have a sort of 
hash of odds and ends, an Omnium Gatherum, a basket of curios in the 
work to follow. Nor is expectation disappointed. We have many 
things well said, but sadly mixed up with quite as much which had 
better not have been said. 

The book is large; our space is limited; we must be content with 
giving a very few illustrations of its teaching. The first chapter dealt 
with Consciousness. The author teaches that consciousness is the 
"origin and foundation of our knowledge"; that "its declarations or tes- 
timony is Absolutely Trustworthy 9 * ; that "this is universally acknow- 
ledged, by common people, scientists and philosophers"; that "consid- 
ered as a power or attribute of the soul, it is the power with which 
we have been endowed of knowing, or taking knowledge of the things 
of self and of the world. It is the attribute of Cognition, or the power 
to cognize things." He says that, "figuratively speaking, Consciousness 
may be called the eye of the soul, by which it sees, knows the things 
of the inner and outer world which are present to it"; that "with this 
understanding of Consciousness, it is evident why it is infallible, and 
is always relied upon "as perfectly trustworthy"; that "it is because 
it is the "seeing and knowing things themselves." 

He then gives to empirical intuitions all the certainty of rational 
intuitions. He makes the human mind infallible in what are commonly 
called sense-perceptions. 

In Chapter II., on Our Origin, he sets forth a New Scientific Theory 
of man's descent. He says, "In the process of the ages the mammals 
appeared, and these one after another in advanced forms by continuity 
of organic life, and by the introduction of new and advanced spiritual 
entities, each moulding its own body. Stage by stage the unbroken 
progress went on, till the anthropoids appeared. From a suitable one 
among these man was born, because a new and far advanced spiritual 
being, one of a new order, bearing the image and likeness of God, was 
created and vitally united to the embryonic organism which grew and 
developed under its dominant and formative force, by which it was made 
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not an animal, but a truly human body, in ideal perfection, than which 
nothing more beautiful has ever yet appeared. The indwelling Spirit 
fashioned its own body, and man was bom in the complete ftUnese of 
human nature, with as toide a gulf of separation between himaelf and 
the animal as there is at present." He pronounces this theory "strictly 
scientific." (P. 65.) 

He sets forth certain "scientific facte" as to the origin of women, 
one of which he says is that "she was taken out of man." In con- 
nection with this "fact" he raises the query: 'This being the known 
fact, it may be asked, Is there any scientific suggestion which may be 
made as to the mode in which this was done?" To this question he 
speaks as follows: "The answer is that she was born of the first human 
being, who at the outset had in full development all the organs of com- 
plete human nature. Being such an one, "woman could really have been 
produced within and born of him. After her birth the one act of organs 
became atrophied in the first human being, and from henceforth the 
two have been developed in separate individuals." 

There is much more of the same kind of "science 1 ' and scientific sug- 
gestion in the book. Indeed we have in these pages store-houses of what 
to us look like freaks of a "philosophical," "theological," "scientific" 
sort, along with no small amount of sane and useful matter, or what 
would be wholesome and useful if it were culled from the rest. 

Thos. C. Johnson. 

Thjb Mobmons. By Samuel E. Wiehard, D. #., Synodical Missionary 
for Utah. Literary Department, Presbyterian Home Missions, 156 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 1904. 4x6% inches. 121 pages. 

This book disappointed us, not because it is not a good book of a 
kind, but because the title led us to expect much more about the Mor- 
mons than the volume gives. It is really devoted to the history of 
missionary effort, amongst the Mormons, of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. It is one of a series of seven little books 
which that church is placing before its young people; and in which are 
given sketches of the planting and progress of the gospel truth amongst 
"our Indians, Mexicans, Mormons, mountaineers of the South, Alaskans, 
and dwellers in Porto Rico and Cuba." 

The little volume is compactly but clearly written, and contains many 
exceedingly interesting pages. It brings out strongly the difficulties 
with which Christian missionaries have had to contend. It makes it 
clear that there are heroic missionaries in Utah. It has no very great 
achievements to tell of. Utah has not been swept by great revivals; 
large accessions to the Presbyterian churches have not been made. The 
advances made have been at considerable cost. Neverless, our author 
is hopeful. "Converts are slowly coming, one or two from a family. 
The truth of the gospel is making its way down through the fissures 
of this slowly opening system. In God's good time it will reach the 
lowest strata of this obdurate organization, and we or our successors 
will see such a turning to God as will reward his church for all her 
toil and sacrifice." 
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Such efforts to place within the reach of their young people his- 
torical sketches of the mission work of their church, on the part of our 
brethren in the North, should stir the church of the South to similar 
endeavor. The way to interest people in the work of the church is to 
inform them about that work. The way to interest them in mission 
work, Home, as well as Foreign, is to entice them into acquaintance 
with the noble work our missionaries have been doing by attractive 
sketches of that work and the workers. 

Thos. C. Johnson. 
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